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AAN UNREPRESENTATIVE CONGRESS. 


“No taxation without represention” is a principle to which the 
people of this country have clung from the very beginning. It 
precipitated the Revolution, made valiant troops of green plough- 
boys, renowned generals and statesmen of the country gentlemen, 
and immortal patriots of them all. It was the open sesame atthe 
birth of the great republic. But, as with many another once 
coveted jewel, long possession has made us careless of its keep- 
ing. Observe the present Congress. 

Taking the House and Senate together there were, previous to 
the admission of the four new States, 401 votes, which, if evenly 
distributed throughout the country, would allow one to every 28,- 
395 votes cast at the last election. But instead of this being the 
proportion, there is one congressional vote for every 4,199 votes 
in Divahn 36,698 in New York, 9,921 in Delaware, 33,990 in Illi- 
nois, 11,912 in Georgia, 33,252 in Pennsylvania. Such a propor- 
tion is simply a travesty upon popular representation. Nor is this 
all. While the Senate is prohibited by the Constitution from 
originating revenue bills, it can amend or destroy those proposed 
by the House, which amounts practically to the same thing. In 

evada, 6,298 voters are represented by a Senator; in New York 
660,575 voters have the same representation. It thus appears that 
a.citizen of Nevada has 104 times as much power in levying taxes 
asa citizen of New York. Without raising the question as to 
whether the Senate should be abolished entirely, it is clear that it 
should be reconstructed and put upon a more equitable basis. As 
it now stands the fewer people there are in aStatethe greater their 
proportionate power in the national legislature, which, of course, 
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is due to the fact that all the States have the same number of 
votes in the Senate. Should Texas be divided into four States, as 
has often been proposed, the people of that State would have 
four times as much power in the Senate as they have at present. 
Since the idea that our government is a confederation of States 
has become obsolete, there is no more reason in giving to each 
State the same representation in the national Senate than there 
would be in giving to each country the same representation in the 
State Senate. 

In criticizing the action of any body of men, due regard should 
always be had for the accompanying circumstances. Whatever 
we may think of the Constitution in some of its details, we should 
not forget the time and place of its birth. The founders of the 
republic strove, as Anglo-Saxons always strive, for the best 
obtainable; and it is by steadily pursuing that policy that we shall 
always have the best possible government; the great difficulty 
being to keep the people ever awake and alive to their opportuni- 
ties. 

When the Constitution was formed, the colonies were entirely 
independent of each other as well as of England; they were 
sovereign States, the smallest as well as the largest. And being 
thus free and equal, there would naturally be a clashing of inter- 
ests when the question of representation in a common Congress 
came up for settlement. The small States would not consent to 
exact representation for fear that the larger ones would take 
advantage of them and override their rights, not as people of a 
common country, but as sovereign States in a confederation. It 
was then that the Constitution-makers rose to the emergency and 
proposed that the people have equal representation in the House, 
and that the States have equal representation in the Senate. This 
was one of those numberless compromises which made possible the 
formation of the Federal Government. True, it was a clear 
surrender of the principle for which the people had sacrificed so 
much—no taxation without representation; but it was that or 
worse. It gave the small States more voice in levying taxes 
than the large ones, but it allowed the young nation to enter upon 
its career. So long as the idea of State sovereignty was in vogue, 
and the members of the Senate were distinguished more for 
brains than bullion, the plan did not appear so incongruous. But 
it has been decided by the arbitrament of war that this is not a 
confederation of States but a nation. And as a nation the people 
should have equal representation throughout the land. ‘ 

In the House of Representatives the people as a whole are 
equally represented, when the elections have been conducted 
honestly. But though there is one Congressman for every 35,035 
votes cast at the last election, the political parties are not repre- 
sented on that basis. To secure a Congressman in a State the 
necessary votes must be in one district, or, as it. has happily bees 
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termed, slave-pen. Though the prohibitionists polled enough 
votes throughout the States to entitle them to five Congressmen, 
and the Union Labor men polled enough to give them three, yet 
neither of them has one. This evil is not so manifest when the 
two dominant parties are compared with each other, because a 
Democratic gerrymandered State is usually balanced by one gerry- 
mandered by the Republicans. But in the case of minority or of 
new parties they can hope for little or nothing until they control 
the State and run the district lines themselves. That the most 
shameful gerrymandering is resorted to by both the Democratic 
and Republican parties, in even the States noted for their high 
standard of political morality, may be seen in the following table 
of Congressmen, as they are under the present system and as they 
should be according to the party strength in the respective States. * 


As it is, |As it should be As it is. |As it should be 

R. | R. D. P. UL R.. R. BD. POL 
1 1 3 2 1 
1 1 N. Hampshire........ 2 1 1 
10 | i 19 | 15 | 17 | 16) 1 
13); North Carolina....... 3} 6] 4] 
St Rhode Island.........| 2 
Massachusetts ....... 0} 217) 2 1 1 

76 | 71 171) 73) 2 1 88 | 90 | 83 | 9043) 1 

76) 71) 71) 7372/1 
164 | 161 | 154 | 163) 2 


Under the present system of electing members by majorities in 
separate districts it is possible for the party which lays out the 
districts to secure far more than they are entitled to. It is only 
the astute politician who can appreciate the possibility of finely 
drawn “shoe-string” districts, though the citizen can imagine 
them from the practical results before us. Thus, in the last elec- 
tion in Minnesota, there were polled 52,657 votes to every Con- 
gressman, yet, though the Democrats in the State had 104,385, they 
remained entirely unrepresented, while the Republicans, who cast 
142,492 votes, have the whole five memhers. This is manifestly 
unjust, nay, strictly speaking, it is unconstitutional, since a repub- 


*In apportioning the Congressmen under the new method the presidential 
vote has been used as being more representative of party strength, since in many 
Congressional districts the minorities are so hopeless that thty pay” little 
attention to it, sometimes not even putting up a candidate. 
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lican form of government is guaranteed to all the citizens of all 
the States. In this instance, though one party polled over two- 
fifths of the total vote, it is entirely unrepresented in Congress; 
it is a complete nullification of the principle, no taxation without 
representation. 

Spe aking upon the subject in the House of Representatives in 
1870, James A. Garfield said: “In my judgment it is the weak 
point in representative government, as now organized and ad- 
ministered, that a large part of the people are permenantly dis- 
franchised. There are about 10,000 Democratic voters in my dis- 
trict, and they have been voting there for the last forty years, 
without any more hope of having a representative on this floor than 
of having one in the Commons of Great Britan.” Repeated efforts 
on the part of Congress have been made to correct this evil, but 
as Pg withouf avail. 

perfect remedy is to be found in proportional representation. 
The proportional system means simply that the representation 
shall be in proportion to the number of votes cast, and not by 
majorities in separate districts. Thus, if 25,000 votes be cast 
and the number of representatives to be chosen be five, the 
quota, or number of votes necessary to elect one, will be 5,000, 
and any party polling that number will have one representative, 
10,000 two, 15,000 three, ete. New York, in 1888, cast 1,321,149 
votes, which, divided by 34, the number of Congressmen in that 
State, gives a quota of 38,857, or the number of votes necessary 
to elect one man. The Republicans polled 648,909, which, divided 
by 38,857, gives 16 full quotas, with 27,197 votes remaining. 
The Democrats polled 635,835; divided by 38,857, equals 16, with 
14,123 remaining. There being still two Congressmen to be 
chosen, and the Prohibitionists having 30,231, the Republicans 
27,197, and the Democrats 14,123 votes undisposed of, the Repub- 
licans will have one more, and the Prohibitionists one. This 
makes the representaton stand, 17 Republican, 16 Democrats, and 
one Prohibitionist, which is in proportion to the votes cast. Under 
the present system the Republicans have 19, the Democrats 15, 
and the Prohibitionists none. 

Let each party in the State nominate as many candidates as 
there are Congressman to be chosen. Expediency and a common 
sense of justice will prompt the parties to distribute the candi- 
dates over the State as evenly as possible, according to the party 
vote of previous elections. These names will be placed upon one 
ticket, as on the Australian ballot. The voter marks the names of 
the men whom he wishes to represent him, and numbers them 
. from one up tothe number to be chosen, in the order of his pref- 
erence. Should the voter neglect to number the names they may 
be taken in the order in which they appear on the ticket. When 
the votes have been counted and the totals forwarded to the Sec- 
retary of State, or whomever may be designated, that official will 
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divide the whole number of votes cast in the State by the number 
of representatives to be chosen, which will give the quota neces- 
sary to elect one. The party votes will then be divided by this 
quota, and the number of representatives assigned them, begin- 
ning with the name which is the first choice of the voters, and 
running down as far as the votes will warrant. 

We find it to be a fact that the present Congress does not 
represent the people or the parties. It does not represent the 
people as a whole, because the citizens.of one State have a higher 
ratio of representation than those of others. It does not repre- 
sent the political parties of the country, because, thanks to a judi- 
cious running of Congressional boundaries, the minority parties 
are cooped up in slave-pens where they are absolutely helpless. 
The first evil may be met by changing the principle of representa- 
tion in the Senate, by dividing the country as a whole into dis- 
tricts as the State is divided for the State senate, and electing 
the members by popular vote. The second evil can be completely 
cured by abolishing the congressional slave-pens, and adopting 
the proportional system of representation. 

It is not to be wondered at that the people complain of Con- 
gress; nor is it to be wondered at that we have a Congress which 
deserves to be complained of. At its very inception every princi- 
ple of political liberty is violated; we might as well expect to see 
a wall stand plumb on a faulty foundation as to see a Congress 
thus elected do honestly the people’s work. It is representative 
only in the sense in which a monarchy is—it is tolerated. With 
legislatures putting up Senatorships to the highest bidder, thinly 
populated Nevada along with densely settled Ohio, it is most nat- 
ural to speak of the Senate which was once honored by such men 
as Webster, Seward, Wright, and Clay, as the “Millionaire Club.” 
With Congressional districts so constructed as to disfranchise 
the minority, and prevent them practically from taking any part 
in the election of Congressmen, it is not surprising that most of 
the members give their attention to everybody’s affairs but the 
country’s. 

The make-up of the present Congress is a complete nullification 
of the principle: “ No taxation without representation.” 

StoucutTon Coo.ey. 

Maywoop, Int. 
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UNCLE JUNE’S PARABLE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Summer’s sunset-flush was touching the Kentucky hills. Wild 
hills they were, clothed in their native forests, while here and 
there was a cabin surrounded by its corn and potato patches. 

One of these cabins was the home of Mr. Brim, “Overseer Brim” 
as he was still called, although many years had passed since he 
held that important position on a large cotton plantation in 
southern Georgia. After the war he had remembered his heri- 
tage to this spot in a wild, unfertile portion of Kentucky. Mr. 
Brim’s family consisted of four persons: himself, his daughter 
“Leny,” a son of his former employer, and an old slave who had 
been the boy’s nurse. These four managed to live on the tiny 
farm. Mr. Brim cultivated his corn and potatoes, and “ole Unc’ 
June” plaited baskets during the long, cold months, selling them 
at the town nearest them; in summer he supplemented their 
slender income by a sale of vegetables “ ober ter der ho-tel.” The 
hotel was a quiet resort in these wilds for jaded pleasure-seekers 
and for invalids. ' 

Little Hugh was a grown man now, and “ole Unc’ June” was 
feeling his weight of years. Both might be seen this afternoon 
in the woods back of the Brim cabin. Opening into the wood was 
along avenue, regular and beautiful, nature’s own work; stand- 
ing at its entrance one could look through a long vista of light 
and shadow; overhead the leaves gently beat the fragrant air, 
whispering to each other in nature’s tender tongue, too subtle for 
mortal ear. 

Almost at the end of this avenue, where a huge oak conserved 
a deeper shade, were the figures of Hugh and old June. Hugh 
had just left his rough easel, and now stood brush in hand leaning 
against the oak. A tall, slight young man, his very figure told 
that not one rough drop of “Overseer Brim’s” blood ran in his 
veins; although Hugh now bore the name of Brim. The hand 
holding the brush was finely formed, the fingers graceful as a 
woman's. The other arm fell useless, powerless, for from the 
waist upward paralysis had touched with its deadening hand a 
form otherwise perfect in symmetry. The blight extended to the 
handsome, delicate face, distorting the beauty of one cheek, casting 
a shade of dimness over one dark, lustrous eye. Save where 
paralysis had touched it like a dark veil thrown over a perfect 
picture, his face was a true index of his nature—a nature inde- 
pendent, yet loving; brave as a soldier, shy as a sensitive leaf. 

Uncle June was looking intently at the easel, on which stood a 
picture as yet wet from Hugh’s brush. 
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“ Pear lak ter me, Mass Hugh, ‘dough in co’se I ain’ ’sponsible 
fur my own ignorance—still pear lak dat I'd ’cassionally put in some 
human. You des has de trees, de rocks, en de posies foreber- 
lastin’; dey mighty purty; but when yer axes a man ter look at de 
wu’k o’ man, he wan’er fin’ de ’membrance ob de brudderhood. No 
satisfaction much fur man when he git clean ’way frum man.” 

Hugh came to the old man’s side, and both gazed intently at the 
exquisite reproduction of nature. It mirrored the scene around 
them—the ancient forest trees, the lichen-covered rocks, the wild 
flowers, crimson stars lifting their glowing faces heavenward, tiny 
sun-worshippers reflecting some of the fire that had given them 
birth, nests of maidenhair, ferns so real that they seemed almost 
to wave their delicate dewy spray in the breeze that was lifting 
the dark, damp locks from Hugh’s brow. But the human element 
was wanting in the picture. 

“T have never seen a face, Uncle June, that I thought would 
match the wild flowers. Lena’s is too full, too red; it would go 
well with poppies and hollyhocks were I to paint them; but her 
bright eyes would scare a tiny pale harebell back to its nest of 
moss.” 

“*T see ’zactly how yer talk,” said the rude critic to the untaught 
painter, “en I see a face yistidy dat ’ud ‘howdy’ ter de har’bell, en 
go rite long wid de fern sprangle, en kinder shame de green 
sprangle en de har’bell at dat. I see her ober ter de big ho-tel 
where I goes long ter peedle de gyarden truck. De A’mighty 
‘low he kin ’prove on de fus’ Eve, en he make dish yer oman des 
little mo’ lak hissef. Frum her har down—en hit yaller es ‘lasses 
candy wid de glory sun shinin’ on hit—frum her har down ter 
her leetle futs yer hunt fur de blemish, en whar hit? Seem lak 
she des leetle bit cut outen de bery heart o’ God. En her trim- 
min’s, dey des tuk hol’ er my notion! No flounce, no frizzle; she 
war dat frock samer de moss rosebud w’ar hit’s moss-kiver; hit 
sholy grow on her hit des dat nateral. En Isee her wid lots o’ 
young gemans all standin’ ’roun,’ but de lady ain’ heedin’; no sah. 
She ain’ heedin’; her eyes dey look tired des like yours look tired some- 
times, sonny, when dey look at old Unc’ June en say plain es 
wu'ds dat ole nig can’ be ebery ting ter his boy.” 

At that moment Laddie, Hugh’s beautiful collie dog, came 
bounding up, and the yonng man, laying down his brush, stroked 
the fine animal, so appreciative of his master’s lightest caress. 

Hugh had no answer for the wistful tone of June’s last words. 
He knew that the old negro loved him as the mother loved the 
child sleeping on her bosom, and that June felt some of the tender 
jealousy a mother feels when her son, still welcoming her caress, 
has yet learned that there may be another woman in the world 
besides mother. 

A great wave of bitterness swept over Hugh. Why had he 
ever grown to be aman? Strong, vigorous, as a child, he had at- 
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tained manhood only to receive the blighting paralytic stroke. 
With a mind that purposed high aims, a soul burning with fine 
enthusiam, his stricken body chilled his ambition. Even an old 
negro earned the money that bought Hugh’s canvas and brushes, 
and the canvas must needs be stretched by the same faithful hand, 
for Hugh’s left arm offered no aid to its fellow. Could he ever 
make his way out of these woods? 

As Hugh raised his eyes from Laddie he saw in the distance a 
woman coming towards them. This was the woman whose dainty 
beauty would match that of the hare-bells and fern-sprays. She 
came straight toward them, and giving both men a quick look, 
advanced to the easel. Looking critically at the picture, she 
picked up one of the wet brushes, seemed as if about to retouch 
some part, and suddenly laid it down. 

“You do it well,” she said, “and you have studied entirely from 
nature; but there is no life there—no animal life, I mean; not 
even a little bird’s wing. Could you not have found a place for 
Laddie now?” As she asked the question, one hand, perfect as a 
snowy rose-petal, dropped on Laddie. 

A crimson tide flooded Hugh’s pale face, deepening from throat 
to brow. How could she know anything of Laddie? She laughed— ~ 
a laugh full of music,from its opening note to its last faint echo; 
and it was “ plum nateral”, for this woman understood her own 
charm, and was too wise to mar herselt by artifice. 

It was novel to her to see this boy, full of talent and ignorance, 
blushing at her knowledge of his dog’s name. ‘‘Oh, I found that 
out some days ago when I passed here. I made friends with 
the faithful guardian of your picture, and then examined it. I left 
before you returned, but not before I heard you whistle and call to 
Laddie. But don’t look so frightened. If I intruded I allowed no 
one to share the liberty. I was alone.” 

She was Hugh’s realization of an ideal dream. The darkness of 
midnight lingered in her soft eyes, tiny blue veins threaded her 
white temples, while her cheek was pink-tinted as the heart of an 
ocean shell. Her body must be the reflex only of a spotless soul, 
just as an ocean shell is a tiny, faint reflection of its Creator. 

“Are all your pictures like this ?” she asked. 

“Yes,” was Hugh’s answer; “I have painted what I know most 

of—the woods.” 

“It is well done too; somewhat rough perhaps, but then your 
materials are rough. You are surely an advocate of realism, but 
your picture is no mere copy of nature, for there is individuality 
of feeling in your brush. In a winter drawing-room it would 
bring back to one a bit of dewy forest life. But you ought to in- 
troduce something into your scene that would harmonize with the 
forest. Have you never imagined a face that you would like to 
‘put under your trees?” 

Hugh looked at her. She was standing in the shadow of the 
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oak; her wide-brimmed hat was lined with rose-color, and under 
its glow her face was as delicate, as pure as the pearly glister of a 
lily-bell with the dawn’s first kiss upon it. 

A thousand times he had striven to put on canvas his ideal fancy 
of a woman’s face, and a thousand times he had painted it out,: 
for his efforts never satisfied his imagination. Could he tell her 
that she was fairer than his idealdream? Their eyes met. Hugh’s 
spoke his soul’s reverence for the creature before him. The 
woman enjoyed the freshness and novelty of the sincerest compli- 
ment she had ever received. 

Why, this boy belonged as wholly to the forest as a shy fawn to 
its native wood! And his work was but the expression of his 
thoughts, for had he not touched the wild flowers with some of 
the human, evanescent grace of his own emotions? Was it not 
worth her while to know more of such a nature? 

Again she laughed. “I cannot refuse the wish in your eyes 
when I might your worded request. Iwill be your model.” 

“Do you paint?” Hugh asked. 

“1? Well, I can copy with a sort of Chinese accuracy what I 
have before me. I have the names of the old masters on the tip 
of my tongue; I know what school they belonged to, what they 
painted; and I have seen many of the old masterpieces. I know 
what it is customary to admire, and what to condemn. I can 
paint a rose on a china plate, a rose appallingly like the roses 
on five hundred other plates. I have studied art, and yet I have 
not one spark of the native force that guides your lightest touch.” 

She was clever enough to understand her own deficiencies. 
And this young man deserved her praise; why should he not have 
it? She was his first intelligent critic. If she could teach him 
that which he lacked—the history of art—could concentrate his 
wandering with nature, it would interest her. She was glad she 
had followed Laddie to his master’s retreat. Before she left she 
told Hugh that her name was Eva. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Tue next few weeks Hugh lived as ina dream. With his grand 
natural power he was ignorant of the whole history of art. He 
had studied perspective not by the rules of optics and geometry, 
but by notin the size and form of objects as they appeared at 
different distances from lis easel. His feeling for color was 
almost wholly instinctive; he gave the wild blossoms near his feet 
their own distinct yet delicate hues, while those in the distance he 
blended with the bluish vapors of the air. Hugh had never heard 
of aerial perspective, yet he knew that morning and evening, . 
summer’s noonday, and winter’s moonbeam all had their different 
tones of light wherewith they brightened old mother earth, and 
that the flowers never looked quite the same under each light. 
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He had studied chiaro-oscuro not from Titian, Correggio, Rubens, 
for he was ignorant of their very names, but by gazing hoar after 
hour at the day flickering among the leaves, where the depth of 
shadow yet held something of the clearness of light, and the 
brilliant sun-rays sent the green half-tints softly quivering into 
the sombreness of the deep foilage where restful light still lurked. 
Light in shadow, and shadow in light—the old oaks were greater 
teachers than Correggio. 

And Eva told him of the great masters. Of Michael Angelo, 
who first attracted the attention of Lorenzo by the artistic skill 
with which he restored the mutilated head of a laughing faun. 
But did Hugh know what a faun was? Of course not; the whole 
world of mythology was a sealed book to him. But did ever man 
have a more beautiful lesson, a sweeter teacher? She gave him 
an idea of the power and sublimity of the colossal fresco of the 
Sistine Chapel, of Raphael “the divine” and his celebrated fres- 
coes in the Vatican, of Leonardo da Vinci’s “ Last Supper,” painted 
on the wall of the refectory in » Dominican convent. She brought 
him the volumes in which Ruskin talks of Turner, the solitary 
“dreamer of enchanted landscapes.” ; 

Bnt Hugh was learning other and deeper lessons than those of 
art and authors, the great lesson that comes but once to each 
heart; and it is easy and sweet to learn it. Love had stolen as 
softly into his life as the dew falls into the heart of an apple- 
blossom. Just as the nightingale’s first joyous note breaks the 
darkness of earth’s shadows, so this woman’s voice brought glad- 
ness to his forest home. And the nightingale must sing on until 
nature is comforted by the risen sun. Hugh’s perfect dawn would 
break too some day. He did not think, did not question, could 
not doubt; he only felt. What have questions and doubts to do 
with a strong, fine soul thrilling in love?—that feeling borrowed 
from God’s own divine nature. 

And Eva, proud, spoiled child, had found a new interest. She 
never paused to think how it would end. She only knew that her 
visits to the forest had grown to be the pleasantest part of her 
life. 

With her usual independence she had silenced all inquiry. 
Dared anyone question her fondness for forest rambles? Dared 
anyone follow her? She was very weary of her world; and it 
was sweet to minister to this lonely spirit. She found that Hugh 
had never ventured beyond the forest limits, that he was illiter- 
ate, yet that his rare intellectual gifts were superior to hers. She 
had always connected the idea of mind with that of culture; this 
fresh, vigorous intellect was a unique surprise. It was as if a 
rock‘had suddenly opened its barren bosom, and she had looked 
with wondering eyes to see there a fragrant wealth of tropical 
bloom. It was novel to meet a man who had never measured his 
head with other men’s heads; marvelous to see him laying on his 
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colors, and realizing nothing of the strength and beauty of his con- 
ceptions, the delicacy of his expression. 

He was interesting in person; he did not seem a suffering 
hnman being. He was an unfinished statue, one side perfect, the 
other as yet untouched by the hand that would give it vitality. 


CHAPTER III. 


One afternoon, when Eva had returned “ter de ho-tel,” June 
left his vegetable garden, where he had been gathering his store 
for the morrow's sale, and went to the leafy retreat where Hugh 
sat resting after his work. “De ‘stujo,’ dat what she call hit; en 
t’wixt Une’ June en de gate pos’ de geman specialified dun git he 
fill o’ de lady. Mass Hugh dun larn plenty what she know 
now. All dem big men dat she dun talk so peart "bout, en de pic- 
ters dey made, ain’ makin’ Mass Hugh furgit her time ‘nough ter 
say ‘Jack Rob’son.’ 

“Big painter mens! Reckin I got leetIe eyesight lef’ in my hed. 
Put all de big dead men frum de fus’ day down tell now in de 
scale wid one live oman, den let de man what love her weigh ’em! 
Edification pow’ful fine thing, but books air all men’s doin’s, en 
needn't ’spec’ dem ter take de place ob de warm heart God put in 
a man’s bosom. No sah, God neber make de book fur man;* He 
make him a Eve. 

“T wants her ter go long back ter her hotel ‘long wid dem high- 
flyin’ fellers. But de A’mighty knows dat she ain’ no mo’ kerein’ 
ter be settin’ en talkin’ ter dem sprucy dressed chaps, she look at 
dem dat proud en bigity es she pass em all by. Las’ night, 
when I stan’ en peep in de big ball hall, I see she fuse de las’ 
dance ter de las’ un on ’em. You may eat ole June ef she got de 
respects fur dem dat she got fur Mass Hugh; she treat him feelin’ 
like, listen ter all he say. But she makin’ hit heap too shiny fur 
my boy, heap! Son dun furgit clean ’bout dat po’ strickled arm 
o hisn, en now he ole Uncle got ter ‘mind him o’ hit, en ole 
nigger rather be shot clean troo de hed dan do dat; but heep 
better fur me ter do hit dan wait on her. She’d be mighty slick 
*bout’n hit, but son understan’ her des de same, en her smoov, 
roun’erbout wuds cut deeper dan ole June’s straight mouf.” 

Then June thought of the day when Hugh’s brush had dropped 
and lay just under his useless arm, and Eva had stopped and 
picked it up. Hugh had not seen the pity in her eyes, but June 
had, and it hurt him. As June approached the large piece of 
canvas now on the easel he saw that it was the same scene that had 
most occupied Hugh’s brush before he met Eva. But Hugh had 
wonderfully developed his power. Eve had taught him much of 
the technicalities of his art, she had brought him more delicate in- 
struments, had taught him a finer mastery of material. Above all, 
his inspiration was now quickened and widened by knowledge, for he 
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had absorbed all that her versatile information could teach him, 
had devoured every volume that she brought him. 

Eva had chosen to be represented as she appeared the first morn- 
ing Hugh had met her, standing at the entrance of the avenue 
- under the soft shadows of the oaks. 

“Hits Miss Eva ober ergin, des de spitten image ob de ’oman. 
Td know hit enywhars. But dar am dat in her face dat doan 
‘long to de libin’ cre’ture; hits de ’spressionment dats borryed; dar 
is dat dar doan’ ‘long ter her. What am yer put in her face ’sides 
de ebery-day ‘oman. Can’ you see hit now ?” 

June pointed one horny finger to Eva’s face. “Des take good 
long look, en tell me am dat de look Miss Eva kerry ’bout in her 
eyes ?” 

Hugh eagerly followed June’s finger; the living Eva gone, he 
was never far away from the canvas. And on his canvas Eva’s face 
shone in starlike radiance in its matchless grace and sweetness. 
One was struck by the difference between it and the living origi- 
nal; it was like that between a snowflake lying under December 
moonbeams, and a drop of dew warmed and tinted by the June 
sun. As to form and feature the likeness was perfect; but Hugh 
had dipped his brush in his heart’s blood, and the magnificent life 
of the picture had been won from his heart-throbs. He did not 
know that he had painted all the soft fire of his love into Eva’s 
eyes, making the dumb canvas eloquent of his passion. 

Hugh looked intently at June, silently asking an explanation of 
this unique criticism. But the old negro only drew nearer to his 
young master; softly he laid a hand upon Hugh’s dead arm, ques- 
tioning him as he had not done for many a day, for June knew 
how Hugh shrank from any mention of his infirmity. 

“Sonny, do yo’ arm eber hu’t yer eny dese days?” 

The last two words June unconsciously emphasized. The whole 
sentence thrilled Hugo with its subtle hidden meaning; half a 
day’s explanation could not as plainly have told Hugh that he 
must now awaken to a practical view of his position. There was 

ower in old June’s quavering tones. 

And he had deliberately opened Hugh’s eyes. Yet as the old 
slave left the boy he loved better than his own life, he could have 
shot himself “clean troo de hed” for what he had done. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Otp June lay on his pallet on the floor of the cabin. The night 
was warm and the door stood open; there were no windows. The 
patch of brightest moonlight resting on his head did not disturb 
him, but he could not sleep. Hugh and Laddie were both miss- 
ing. The rough little cot that his hands had fashioned for his 
boy’s comfort was empty. The three friends were never apart 
after nightfall; where were Hugh and Laddie now? Just then a 
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shadow fell across his patch of moonlight, and raising his eyes, 
June saw Hugh standing in front of the cabin; Hugh had twined 
his good arm about a slender hickory tree, leaning his head 
against it. Why could not the young tree impart some of its 
mute, insensate strength to the passionate spirit beating against 
the iron-clad barrier of disease? June never forgot the agony of 
Hugh’s face. It was the deep, voiceless suffering of a man strong 
with all a man’s pride and independence, yet with a woman’s 
capacity for loving, a woman’s tender clinging to her object. To 
Hugh Eva was not only an angel of light pointing a brighter 
insight into his beloved art; she was the woman who had stirred 
to the depths all the fire latent in his glowing Southern soul. Old 
June’s hint told Hugh that he was dreaming—that he was still 
living on the old earth, but with the glamor of heaven upon it. 
Before Eva came he had had only June and Laddie for friends, 
but he was only half living then; now he was living on this 
woman’s words and glances, just as the young tree lived on the 
day’s sun and shower. Oh, his entire desolation, now when he 
knew that there was only one thing to do! Hugh’s arm curved 
lightly around the slender tree; he vaguely thought that it must 
be about the size of Eva’s waist. Then he thought of the day 
when his head had ached, and Eva had sat upon one end of the 
rustic bench and held it in her lap while her cool, light fingers 
lingered over his temples. He remembered her soft, diaphanous 
drapery, the faint perfume of the wild flowers at her throat, the 
gentle rise and fall of her bosom as her breath stirred under the 
covering of mull and lace. He thought of the many, many times 
when Eva had been his “other arm” (these were her words), 
giving to his right hand the assistance denied it by its fellow. 
Why had she taught him that she could make his forest as fair as 
Eden’s garden with God’s first smile upon it, when she knew that 
it must all end in nothing? Just then there dropped from Hugh’s 
jacket a little paint-brush. It had been Eva’s; she had given it to 
im; in the moonlight the tiny gilt letters of her name appeared. 
Hugh watched it lying at his feet; it seemed to him that it had of 
itself left him. All must go! Oh for the deep, deep peace of the 
ave ! 
onthe man’s face writhed, his frame twisted in its pain, his agony 
broke from him in a prayer as he lifted his face under the stars, 
and that lonely cry pierced beyond their “eternal ray,” 

“Oh, my God, my God, give me the rest I need; let not my 
withered body longer live to torture my spirit.” 

Uncle June heard it; he drew the old quilt over his head, and 
the faded calico roses were moistened with the divine dew of 
sympathy. No one had ever called June’s bleared old eyes beauti- 
ful, but what did our tender Heavenly Father think of them? 

And Laddie howled, for Laddie was sleepy, and Hugh would 
not go to bed. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Newton did not more closely study the forces of nature than did 
June now study Eva; he was determined to know just the extent of 
her interest in his master. Was Hugh only an amusement of her 
stay among the hills? The ignorant, wise old student discovered 
that there was a change in Eva since he had first known her, a 
change Eva herself was not conscious of, for Eva’s nature, as com- 
pared with Hugh’s, was as the babble of shallow waters beside the 
infinite sea. June’s dim eyes saw the first dawn of a finer feeling 
than intellectual curiosity. One thing June now determined upon; 
Hugh should not suffer alone; the position of both was all Eva’s 
work. She should never leave without realizing it. 

Hugh was now putting the finishing touches to his picture; the 
day was hot and still, and he was painting in the little tent that 
June had stretched for the protection of the picture from night 
dews and summer showers. Hugh was working bravely, silently 
on; he must finish it, and then—vwell, it must allend. He hoped 
Eva might lose her interest in him and his work, that she would go 
back to her life “at de ho-tel,” and leave him to his forest. Nay, 
she must, she must; he could no longer bear the torture of her 
presence. He could never accept her aid; she had been too much 
to him; she could never be less—she must be nothing. 

Eva was standing by Hugh’s side; she held the palette, and at 
the very moment when he needed a fresh touch of color, she held the: 
palette within his reach. She was intently watching every stroke 
of his brush. 

“Am de picter mos’ dun?” June spoke to Hugh, but he kept 
his eyes on Eva. Hugh went on silently, laying on the last 
delicate touches. 

«Am de picter mos’ dun, Mass Hugh, I axes?” Eva answered 
the repeated question; she liked to talk to June. 

“En who hit gwine belong to when hit dun dun; who gwine ter 
keep it?” 

“The picture will belong to Miss Eva.” Hugh’s constrained 
tone struck June; it was like the murmur of warm musical waters 
flowing under winter’s ice-lock. 

“En you gwine fer ter take hit wid yer when you go ‘long ’way 
from here ?” 

Eva winced; somehow she did not like to think of the time 
when she would “go ‘long ’way.” Why did June’s question sink 
her to such depths of loneliness? Of course she would go “’long 
‘way.’ She could not stay always in the forest as Hugh did. 
But why should he remain? Despite his bodily hindrances he 
must make his way up. How bravely the heir to poverty and di- 
sease toiled with his one good arm! So she told June that she 
expected this very picture ta do great things for his master; how 
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it should be exhibited in the great northern city that was her 
home, and—crash! Hugh’s elbow awkwardly hurled both easel 
and picture to the ground. As he stooped to pick them up, the 
hot color surged over his face. So many fimes they had talked 
this all over together! All was changed now; but why be angry 
with her? She could not know of his love; she wanted to help 
him, but it galled his pride. Was he a man, or was he a puppet 
to be lifted by a woman’s fragile hand, a hand that would touch 
his only in charity? She must hush, hush, hush! 

The picture was not injured; it had fallen on the back, and Hugh 
secured his work in the silence that followed. 

June glanced from the living woman to the canvas. Every mo- 
ment the difference between the two faces grew less; every mo- 
ment the expression of Eva’s face grew more and more like Hugh’s 
conception. 

“Miss Eva, am you hearn de paryble o’ de desert plant en de 
rain-cioud? Hit not gospel paryble, yit hit true es eternity. 

‘**Hit happen way ober in de Sarary desert, whar dar no rain 
sca’cely, en de win’ lash de red-hot san’ lak de waves o’ de stormy 
ocean. 

“In de heart o’ leetle green spot in de desert dar grow de desert 

lant. Pow’ful leetle rain cum to de desert plant, but de night 
jews am blessin’s straight frum de glory lan’. Fur all dat de 
desert plant grow. Ef de stalk seem dry and hard, am dat de 
fault o’ de plant? Ef hits bud am screwed up en shrivelry, am dat 
ter be laid ter de charge o’ de desert plant? Pow ful good dat 
hit bloom ’t all, when hit hab fur ’freshment de hot san’ wave when 
hit riz en sweep high. 

“One day when de desert plant lif’en’ hits head ter ese en hit see 
de clouds geddering demse’ves fur rain. But plant know dat hit 
doan ’bide in de favored kentry whar de shower cum in de long 
summer days. Yit one leetle cloud look down frum whar hit fly 
en see de lonesome plant; den de cloud fin’ dat hit wearisome 
sailin’ way all de shiny summer’s day, sailin’ ‘way ter de fine gar- 
dens, en’low how hit be er change ter stay wid de lonesome plant 
en make de shrivelry bud bloom inter fine fresh flower wid cool 
rain-drap in de red, red heart. 

“Es de sweet rain-draps fall, de plant lif’ hits head en take new 
sease on life; hit ‘span, en ’span, en grow, tell hit blossom es beau- 
tiful es de redeemed soul in de sight o’ A’mighty God ! 

“But cloud git wearisome, tired o’ de new ’musement; en hits 
companions callin’, callin’ fur hit ter cum wid dem ter de fine gar- 
dens. Cloud ’spute ter hitse’f ef hit must go er ef hit: could stay. 
En hit ax hitse’f could hit allers stay wid one po’ Sarary flower? 

“Now cloud dun teach de plant ter live by de shower; yit hit sail 
away, but hit ax hitse’f how de flower ’gwine live ‘tall now. And 
arter hit sail away, hit not happy, hit long fur de lonesome plant. 
Hit fin’ dat de needs o’ comfort ain’ all on one side; hit hanted, 
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hanted by de ’membrance o’ de lonesome flow yer hit kerry de fuller 
life to, den de forsakened death. 

“En hit troublin’ in ole June’s min’ which o’ dem will suffer mos’, 
de forsakened flower er de gay rain-cloud floatin’ roun’ axin 
hitse’f how desert blossom livin’ ’dout de shower.’ 

During the latter part of the little tale June’s voice sank to a 
tender monotone, his eyes were fastened on the grassy carpet of 
the little tent. | 

Hugh’s face was deadly white; in his blind wrath he could have 
struck the old negro to the earth; he had only one human friend, 
and that one had just dealt him the keenest blow he could receive. 
The little “paryble” maddened him. Oh, to have this woman so 
plainly told all that he was enduring! 

And Eva, tae palette dropped from her quivering hand, the 
tiny blue veins in her temples swelled like whipcords under the 
skin. How had the negro pictured her very soul, and what was 
this she was asking herself over after him, which of them would 
suffer most? 

To the haughty woman this first reproof seemed as if coming 
from Hugh. She forgot how silent he had been; forgot that the 
“needs of comfort are not all on one side.” 

She, the spoiled child of circnmstance, turned to the man beside 
her. 

“ How dare you! how dare you!” she gasped. 

Hugh’s tone was steadied by pride, but there was in it a tremor, 
a tremor of pity for her. 

“ Ask yourself, have I dared?” 

Eva’s eyelids drooped as the color, rich and deep as the heart 
of a crimson rose, dyed throat, cheek, and brow. 

At that moment the little tent was wrapped in Egyptian black- 
ness. For an instant it lasted, followed by an illumination 
brighter than noonday as a huge ball of electric fire rolled along 
the grassy floor of the tent. Instantaneously it seemed that “all 
earth had to her centre shook” with a terrific burst of thunder. 
Dazed, stunned, Hugh reeled back, blinded by the glare, his ears 
full of the deafening reverberations. 

He thought of Eva; she had stood only a few feet from iiten. 
Was she safe? or was she forever beyond all human love as she 
lay there cold and white asasculptured dream? The electric 
stroke brought a swift message of life to Hugh; but had it been 
one of death to her whom he loved more than life ? 

Though Hugh felt the new strength thrilling his every vein, he 
did not perceive that the awful disease which had crippled him 
had been in one moment removed, leaving him free and strong to 
battle with the world. In desperate grief he bent over the pros- 
trate girlish form. 

At last Eva opened her eyes; she had been only slightly 
stunned, and realized nothing of what had happened. She lifted 
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both arms imploringly toward Hugh: “Forgive, forgive,” she 
cried. “Oh, I know you did not, you could not; but he made me 
feel it so; he made me feel it so; ‘the needs of comfort are not all 
on one side.’ No! no! they have been calling, calling me away, 
just as he said; but can I go now after knowing you ?” 

Hugh stooped and lifted her to her feet; wet and shivering she 
clung. to him for a moment. 

“You have been greatly shocked,” he said pityingly, not paying 
the slightest attention to her words. 

“Shocked!” she repeated, interpreting his words amiss. “Yes, 
Uncle June is the first one that has ever told me truly of my 
light, petty life. ‘Which of them will suffer most?’ The woman, 
the woman—oh, yes, God has made it so—the woman who throws 
away her heart’s deep love.” 

She laid her hand upon his arm unconscious of the new, full 
strength that throbbed there, her face beaming with the loyalty 
of her awakened soul. 

“Hugh, lam going to stay with you and be your other good 
arm forever.” 

Hugh stepped a few paces away, and tearing off his jaeket, he 
bared the arm that had so long been useless. It was gaunt and 
withered still, but slowly raising it he felt its power, he knew that 
his will now controlled every nerve and fibre within him. His eyes 
shone exultant; his voice, sweet and clear as flute-tones, rang out 
—a pean of victory. 

“Eva, Eva, do you not see what the lightning has done for me? 
Look!” raising his arm aloft, “I am alive now; alive, alive! rescued 
from my living death by a divine message of mercy. Thank God! 
thank God! 

But still Eva knew nothing of the outer world. Conscious only 
of the tumult in her own mind, she was seated on a rock close 
beside the ‘fallen tent, the gentle rain falling unheeded upon her 
bare head. 

When Hugh had explained it all to her, she lifted to hima 
white, desolate face, then silently stooped, and picking up his 
jacket lying on the grass, premadt her damp cheek upon its 
coarse, rough sleeve.” 

“No barrier divides us now.” Hugh’s low tones were full of in- 
effable tenderness. 

’*No barrier now! oh, there was no barrier; but I cannot—can- 
not. 

“Now you will always believe that I would have left you alone, 
alone in the woods. And, Hugh, I can never, never prove to you 
now that your dead arm was worth more to me than all other living 
flesh. I have been a traitor, a traitor to the thing I loved most on 
earth, the poor—dear—dead—helpless—arm—that—needed—me, 
that—called—to—me, that—I—could—have—helped !”’ 

She rose, and shyly, appealingly stretched one hand toward him. 
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“Tell me, tell me, you do not believe that at the last, the very 
last, I would have left you alone. You do not—you cannot tell 
me now!” 

“My dear, unreasonable girl,” said Hugh, his beautiful face radi- 
ant, “ have youso soon forgotten your own words, that you would be 
my other good arm forever? Had I suffered the tortures of the 
damned, could Ihave taken advantage of your pity ?” 

And taking the little outstretched hand, he drew her to him, 
and. bending his head until his dark locks rested against the soft 
gold of her hair, his lips touched her cool, rain-drenched cheek. 

“ But, ah! we can be happy now—happy as the angels above us.” 

JENNY WATKINS. 

Rome, Ga. 
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O fireflies, trim your lamps anew, 
And light their gold-green blaze; 

O stars, send softly from the blue 
Your brightest silver rays. 


O morn, by fleecy vapors crossed, 
Shine out and shine for me,,. 

And help me find the heart I lost 
Beneath the lilac tree! 


We sat beneath it yesternight, 
And saw the gloaming creep 
Along the valley, up the height, 

Across the purple deep; 


And when the moment came to part— 
Alas, how could it be?— 

I proved that I had lost my heart 
Beneath the lilac tree! 


So fireflies, gleam, and planets, shine; 
O moon, be kind to me, 
And help me find this heart of mine 
Beneath the lilac tree! 
EizaABETH AKERS. 


New York. 
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Ir misery makes a man acquainted with strange bedfellows, none 
the less does the practice of the legal profession furnish one with 
a varied assortment of clients. I knew a much respected and 
high-priced lawyer, an elder in the Church, one of whose most 
liberal clients ran a variety show, not unaccompanied with liquid 
refreshment, with all that the name implies, on Broadway. Com- 
paring small things with great, one of the humble writer’s most 
lucrative retainers—the man, not the fee—was a gambler in war 
times, and is not a reformed gambler to-day. He is too modest to 
sign the reminiscences which I herewith “edit” and give to the 
world, but they have these merits—they are frank and they are true. 
I record them in the first person. 

* * * * * * * 

In 1863 I found myself in Atchison, Kansas Territory, stranded, 
and without a trade. I understood faro dealing and handling 
cards at all games where the bank plays against the crowd, but 
my youth—I was not yet twenty-one—told against my getting 
employment. Wandering about Atchison I could not help observing 
how trains were made up to go across the plains. There was a 
great and natural fear of Indians; the Cheyennes ravaging the 
plains, and the Piutes occupying the base of the Rockies. Military 
law was in force at Atchison, and one of the regulations was, that 
no train should start westward unless it contained at least fifty 
able-bodied armed men. As small trains of from two to ten wagons 
came in, they were obliged to halt and form aggregations, and 
this created a demand for courageous and adventurous men who 
knew how to drive and shoot. The wages offered were from $100 
to $120 a month “and found.” I was a fair shot with pistol and 
carbine; and as for driving, anybody can learn to drive oxen who 
has a loud voice and knows his right hand from his left. I was 
engaged as soon as I offered myself to the captain of a train that 
was just then filling up. “Reference to last employers” was an 
unknown phrase in Atch 
“Young feller, jest let me see you shoot,” said the captain. I put 
up an ace of spades at ten paces, and by great good luck hit the 
card with a Derringer bullet. “You'll do,” said he. “Howmuch 
advance money do you want? You need new boots anyhow. And 
look lively, and show up on this here train at 3 o’clock to-morrow 
morning, cause we start then, and we haint got no time to look 
up stragglers.” And thus began my hot and dusty ride over the 
plains to Denver. 

This route has been so often described that I will not tire the 
reader with a narration of its features. It was the usual custom, 
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for good reasons, to take first a northwesterly course to Fort 
Kearney on the Platte River; then to follow up the Platte 
Valley until you came to the fork at North Platte, about 
three hundred miles west of Omaha, then to ascend the valley of 
the South Platte branch until you reached Denver. Given a 
tolerably straight road, there were about one thousand miles to be 
covered on this trip from Atchison to Denver, which at fourteen 
miles ‘a day would account for a trifle over two months; but it was 
the policy of the drivers to make it as near three months as pos- 
sible, so as to get into Denver with $300. At Denver it was quite 
the proper thing to jump the train. 

Substitutes could be easily procured among the vast army of the 
dead-broke. In fact, a driver would get his wages at Denver, 
throw up his job, paint the town during a week or a month as his 
purse might hold out, and then enlist again for the long trip over 
the Rockies, a sadder, poorer, but not greatly wiser man. 

East of Fort Kearney the track was tolerably free of Indians, 
and a train jogged along doing twelve miles a day without much 
incident. About two miles this side of the Fort was a settlement 
called “Doby Town,” because the houses were built of adobe, 
which, as most readers know, is a sort of white mud which hardens 
into a wall when helped by rubble stones. This settlement was a 
rendezvous for troopers from the Fort who were out on a lark, 
thieving Indians, and the worst class of Indian women. Bad 
Indians are very bad, but bad Indian women exhibit a bottomless 
depth of depravity. At Doby Town gambling went on night and 
day without ceasing. The troopers contributed largely to the 
game; a certain proportion of the officers were regular players, 
and the Indians were always on hand, now and then showing 
quite large sums of money, the proceeds of robberies on the 
plains. There was one dealer here, Billy Foster, whose methods 
were pronounced, like those alleged to have been practised by 
Gordon Cumming, “‘too hot.” One night when he had won all 
the money of a lot of troopers, they threw a blanket over his head, 
and while some of them held him, the remainder walked away 
with his banking implements and all the money. Next day 
Foster went to Fort Kearney, entered a complaint with the 
commanding officer, and named the trespassers, but as he used to 
aver, ‘‘The only satisfaction I got was, he told me to ‘go to "ad 

The authorities would have been glad if every banker had been 
similarly treated, for the effect of gambling on the troops was 
most demoralizing. While our train was resting at this point, two 
soldiers who had won $26 at monte started back to the fort, 
quarrelled over the division on the way, and one shot the other 
in broad daylight. ‘He ran away, but was pursued, caught, tried, 
and executed within forty-eight hours. 

Shortly after leaving Fort Kearney we began to see hostile 
Indians. They would appear quite near us in parties of thirty to 
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fifty, mounted on fleet horses, and well supplied with firearms. 
No one knew how they got the arms unless it were from the 
bodies of their victims, but unquestionably there were plenty of 
scoundrels among the whites to sell firearms to Indians, and to 
take the chances of military law or lynching. 

The Indian methods were simple enough, and yet to guard 
against them demanded vigilance and courage. The endless pro- 
cession of trains had stripped the route of forage to the extent of 
a mile or two on each side, therefore each day, quite early in the 
afternoon, we halted the train, and unyoking the oxen, were 
obliged to drive them two or three miles to one side or the other, 
for pasture and water. This was the time selected by the Indians 
for robbery. They would follow us at a safe distance, not anxious 
for battle unless the odds were at least ten to one, but looking out 
for some carelessness on our part which would enable them to stam- 
pede some of the cattle. Oxen were an immense temptation to these 
desert marauders. Indians can stand hardships, but they are 
always hungry; and to make a gluttonous feast of beef, and then 
sell enough on the hoof to buy whiskey fora big drunk and 
ammunition for the next fight, was the ideal paradise of the 
Cheyenne. 

It was hard to get these cowardly robbers within range of our 
carbines. They were not out for war, but only for plunder; and 
for plunder without undue risk of life. As a matter of fact the 
ordinary Indian of the plains was not an expert shot, and he had 
the sense to know it and to keep aloof from gunshot. We often 
herded our cattle all night, and drove them back, fed and watered, 
in the early morning; and in the moonlight or the dusk of late 
twilight or of the earliest daybreak we could spy Indians prowling 
around us, waiting for chances to run in on us; but they never 
killed or wounded oneof us, although they frequently fired at such 
hours; nor did we ever secure any of their corpses, although we 
were sure that we now and then lodged a bullet in one or another 
of them. But we never allowed ourselves to become negligent or 
to depise the robbers unduly, since we had been so frequently 
told that the Cheyenne could be as ferocious as he was cowardly. 

At every small settlement we met the invariable type of the 
“plain dweller” of the period, of whom a survival exists to a 
certain extent in the Colorado cowboy. The costume in which he 
was then, and is now, depicted, is not fiction. He always wore a 
sombrero hat, soft felt and wide brim, of a tawny or-dirt color, a 
buckskin shirt, and buckskin trousers, which were tucked into a 
pair of rough cowhide boots. He‘always wore a belt, and gen- 
erally in this belt were stuck a pair of Colt’s navy revolvers. If 
he owned acarbine, he wore it slung over his shoulder. In his 
belt was also a big knife. This he used to cut meat and 
bread, and to perform such hacking and stabbing as the exigen- 
cies of his life might demand. 
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We found him not always a bully, nor always airing such pro- 
fanity as is often attributed to him by romance-writers. He swore 
when occasion required an oath, but he was not wasteful of exple- 
tives. When we met him, if he spoke first, it was to say: “ Haow, 
stranger, got any chewing tobacco?” This was on the route. 
If you met him in front of a bar, if you didn’t offer a drink, he 
would offer it. Custom demanded that the libation should take 
place, whether you initiated the ceremony or he. 

I have witnessed such an interview as this at a bar west of Fort 
Kearney. One of this class of men said to an Easterner who had 
just come in (all Easterners were then styled “Tenderfeet,” or 
rather “Tenderfoots ”), after looking him over and sizing him up: 
“T don’t like you, stranger! I don’t believe you’re any good. Are 
you a fighter?” “No,Iaint.” “ Well then, pass along and don’t 
come around me again.” Now the tenderfoot had not come around 
him at all, but had merely presumed to breathe the same air with 
him. 

If the tenderfoot had said, “Yes, I am,” the next words would 
have been, “Then pull.” Immediately each party would have 
pulled his revolver and fired, and at such short range blood was 
sure to flow. 

When this product of the plains wanted a fight on general 
principles, his method differed from that of the tough of the New 
York bar-room, whom I had been accustomed to see. . The New 
York tough comes in with a swaggering gait, and shouts out: “I 
can lick any man in this crowd; who wants to try iton?’ The 
Plains’ tough would come in the door, and shout, “I’m a chief.” 
Then he would look around for an answer to the implied and well- 
understood challenge. If any man wanted to try conclusions he 
walked up, saying: “I’m a big chief from Arkansaw ” or “Pike,” as 
the case might be. At once both men would draw and fire, but 
only at each other. Etiquette forbade that either should shed the 
blood of harmless and applauding bystanders. 

I saw such encounters frequently, and became accustomed to 
them. There were then in that locality no jails, no policemen, no 
courts. When you shot your man in fair fight (and such affrays 
as I have sketched were counted eminently fair), you got him 
buried, and things went on as usual. 

When a desperado was credited with numerous corpses, people 
were shy of announcing themselves as big chiefs from Pike; 
and in default of such announcements he was as free with 
whiskey as with bullets. It was, however, certain death to call 
any man a liar, or to reflect upon his birth, unless you had 
the drop on him to begin with. Every man was the guardian 
of his own rights, both as to person and property. Standards 
of honor, justice, aud honesty were roughly hewn, but not 
grossly incorrect. Most of the homicides that were committed 
were not murders; they were the results of affrays in which 
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each party took his life in his hand by mutual consent, and 
was welcome to take the life of his antagonist. These encoun- 
ters were styled “having fun.” The only really savage slaugh- 
ter was the execution of horse thieves, and this was not con- 
sidered to be an act of savagery, but a vindication of justice. 
On the Plains a man’s horse was his life, and no mercy was 
shown to the miscreants who tampered with such precious 
property. In such cases Judge Lynch was indeed a righteous 
judge where the offence was clearly proved. 

By slow and toilsome stages, and after many watchful nights, 
we reached Denver at last. At that time Denver consisted of 
two streets only—Main street, crossed by Laramie. There were 
in the town between seventy-five and one-hundred frame houses. 
Ben Holliday, who owned the overland stage line, also owned the 
only hotel in Denver that deserved the name. The town swarmed 
with small gambling saloons, but there were only two that were 
noteworthy—the “ Diana,” kept by “Hen” Mickley, and the “ Pro- 
gressive,” kept by Heatley & Chase. These two were licensed by 
the legislature, each at $1,000 a year. These saloons were almost 
exactly alike. 

Fach hall was about fifty by one-hundred feet. Along one side, 
the full length, were placed tables with the different lay-outs— 
faro, monte, roulette, rouge-et-noir, the sweat-cloth, etc. At 
the middle o* the wall in the rear was a piano, played upon _ 
unceasingly by either a man or a woman, and frequently ac- 
companied by a banjo, accordeon, or fiddle. At the other 
end was the bar, which, considering the place and the epoch, 
was a glittering spectacle, although the assortment of liquors 
was by no means as varied as is customary at present. There 
was no use in calling for remsen coolers, sherry cobblers, 
or mint juleps; you got either whiskey. brandy, rum, gin, or 
beer, and nothing else; and whatever you took, the price was 
fifty cents. Here the games went on all the time; midday or 
midnight—it was all the same, The dealers were instructed 
to preserve order, but they restricted their vigilance to watching 
the money that was in their charge. The funds of each bank were 
tastefully displayed at the dealer’s left hand, but it was dan- 
gerous for any player or bystander to reach for them. While 
in the “Diana” one day I saw a notorious thief, “ One-eyed 
Jack,” lay his finger and thumb on a five-dollar bill belong- 
ing to the dealer. The latter shot the thief at once; and he 
was taker out and buried before he was cold. Verdict of the 
spectators—‘Served him right.” At all hours the hall was noisy 
with profanity, laughter, quarrelling, and music. It was impossi- 
ble not to feel excited by the constant life and motion. Any one 
of the population having an idle hour was almost sure to 
gravitate to the “Diana” or the “Progressive,” whether he in- 
tended to gamble or merely to find amusement. 
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Out-doors Denver was equally lawless and noisy. While I was 
there a negro married a white girl, and the citizens drove them 
out of town with an accompaniment of horns, tin pans, and firing 
in the air. Next day a party of citizens standing at the corner of 
Main and Laramie saw another negro passing by within range. 
One of them said: “See how near I can come to that nigger with- 
out hitting him,” and put a ballin a house wall near his head. 
Another, and then several others, did the same. The negro, be- 
ing naturally alarmed, started to run down the street. This was 
fatal to himt Another party of men some forty rods further down 
the road, seeing the poor fellow running, concluded he was a thief 
fleeing from justice, and at once shot him down. Verdict of both 
groups of men, “Sorry for the unavoidable accident.” There was 
no inquest, no investigation, no mention. 

The game at Denver at that time was not a large one. Very few 
of the players who came in, or who lived in the town, had more 
than a few hundred dollars to risk, and the bank was rarely capi- 
talized for over $1,000 at one sitting. 

T obtained a situation as dealer at one of these saloons, but had 
only been a few weeks in service when the Legislature of Colorado 
revoked all gambling licenses in Denver. This took place during 
the pendency of the licenses actually paid for, and pro rata money 
~ was not refunded. This occasioned great dissatisfaction among 
the bankers; and several fires having broken out, it was believed 
that the disaffected gamblers were the incendiaries. There were. 
no fire-engines at that time in the town, and it was the practice for 
citizens to form in line and pass buckets at a conflagration. 

One evening at a rather large fire, when the services of more 
men were needed, one Ed. Trumann, a big six-footer sport, was 
requested to step into lite and pass buckets. I heard his answer: 
“ Look here, you say we sports set fire to all these houses; do you 
think we are going to help put them out?” This imprudent 
speech was reported and embellished until many people believed 
that the gamblers intended to destroy Denver out of revenge 
against the Legislature. There was a certain Cavanagh then in 
town, who was suspected of being a thief, and was known to have 
lost a great deal of money at gambling. In order to create a bet- 
ter reputation he organized a vigilance committee, and it was not 
long before every banker and professional gambler received writ- 
ten notice to leave town within forty-eight hours or take the 
consequences. Ed. Trumann neglected to comply. He was at a 
dance on the night when the forty-eight hours expired. One of 
the vigilantes came in and said: “Ed., I want to see you outside.” 
“ Are you all loaded?” replied Ed. “I guess there are too many of 
you outside. It wouldn’t be healthy for me to go out in the night 
air.” Said the vigilante, “Tell you what, Ed., I don’t want to hit a 
man that’s down on his luck; I will guarantee you twenty minutes 
safety to leave town. Say you will, and I'll step out and fix the 
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boys.” Ed. replied, “That’s good. I don’t want but five minutes. 
Good-bye.” He went to his shanty, saddled his bronco, and was 
never seen again in Denver. 

By the word “banker” I have intended to specify faro and 
roulette bankers. With their temporary disappearance legitimate 
lending and discounting bankers came in. One of the earliest of 
these was Charley Dahler, who came into Denver with just $80, 
and lost the whole of that during his first day in the town, on a 
barrelhead, at what is known as the strap game, in which a strap 
is looped, and you think you can put a stick through the loop, but 


‘find the loop is fictitious. This was one of the most primitive 


methods of catching a tenderfoot, and required no lay-out. The 
operator carried his strap, and there was no difficulty in finding a 
barrel. Dahler was not discouraged; he borrowed a few dollars 
and opened a bank of discount and deposit, and ultimately became 
wealthy. At the time when Ed. Trumann got away, the vigilantes 
wanted a gambler named Frank Brown. Brown sought out a 
Federal officer, and was securely locked up under a guard of ten 
soldiers to protect him from the committee. At night the vigi- 
jantes assembled in numbers, and were on the point of marching on 
the jail. Brown’s friends also assembled, some thirty in all, well 
armed and desperate, and resolved to aid the soldiers in defend- 
ing him. I waited on the officer, and suggested that he should 
connive at Brown’s escape through a rear door. The officer at 
once consented, since Brown was not judicially charged witha 
crime; and acting on the advice of the corporal of the guard, 
Brown was soon out of Denver. 

So incensed were the vigilantes at this escape, that on the same 
evening they seized one Bill Long, than whom a more inoffensive 
gambler never was known on the Plains, and hung him off-hand. 

My occupation having ceased in Denver, I drove on a train to 
Virginia City. 

Another one of the drivers was known as “Shorty,” and I had 
often fallen in with him in Denver. “Shorty” was a dealer when 
he could find employment; and at another time he gambled 
against the bank. Among all the men whom I have ever known, 
he was easily the most reckless and confirmed gambler. Gam- 
bling was his existence, and he had no thought of anything else. 
When we reached Virginia City, seven hundred miles west of 
Denver as the crow flies, one thousand miles over the then worst 
roads on the continent, Shorty had $300. He went at once toa 
saloon kept by one Bill Lewis, a well-known sport. Walking up 
to the faro-table, he said: “How much goes, Bill?” This meant, 
What is the limit? “When you lay down too much, Shorty, Pll 
tell you,” replied Lewis. Shorty laid down $100 on a card; it 
won. “How much goes?” The same answer. Shorty then 
placed the $200 on another card. This won. “How much goes, 
Bill?” The same answer. Then Shorty placed the $400 on 
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another card. This also won. All this time Shorty was watching 
the dealer to ensure fair play; and the dealer knew that the 
person who was watching him could pull cards out of his ears, 
and there would be no use in trying the brace game against him. 
The stake was now $800, and the dealer’s only chance was in a 
turn of luck. Said Shorty, “I suppose everything goes till you 
say how much?” Lewis nodded assent. Then the $800 became 
$1,600. At this stage, in defiance of the maturity of chances, the 
dealer passed over the requisite amount of chips to Shorty, and 
said, “After this, only $50 goes.” But as a part of the irony of 
fate, the next bet of Shorty.lost; so that the dealer spoke just one 
minute too soon. 

And yet he had revenge too, for before the game stopped Shorty 
was reduced to less than his original capital of $300. 

Shorty and I formed a sort of copartnership, and worked our 
way up to Helena, in Montana, the wildest, roughest, hottest, and 
coldest place on the planet. Here the only currency was gold- 
dust, and the only occupations of the settlers were gold-digging 
and gambling. Even the small boys gambled. There was one 
little puny fellow whom we called Shavey, hardly sixteen years old, 
who one day found a blue chip, value $5; played it in and soon 
was the possessor of $100. This was the limit of the bank. He 
staked his $100 and lost. As he went away from the table dead- 
broke, he shouted out, “ Never mind; I played the limit, anyhow.” 
To play the limit was the summit of the gambler’s ambition. 

One night, not being behind the dealer’s box, I played against 
the bank. Shorty was also at the table. I won almost without a 
break, but he was unlucky, though not so much as to impoverish me 
greatly. At three o’clock in the morning we went up the hillside 
to our cabin with three thousand dollars in gold-dust. I said, 
“Shorty, you are in bad luck, and had better stop playing awhile. 
Here is a good stake, and we can lay off and buy into a property 
or open a good bank ourselves.” “All right,” he answered. “Put 
your pile under your pillow, and we'll keep it safe.” I was dead 
tired, and didn’t wake up till noon. I found myself alone in the 
cabin. Shorty was not there, neither was his hat, I felt under 
my head; there was no bag of gold-dust there. I was not long in 
coming to a conclusion; Shorty was trying to break the bank with 
it. Iran down the hill-slope, and went straight to the shed where 
the bank was in operation. Ona big rock near the entrance sat 
Shorty, my partner, smoking a cigar and looking serene and happy. 
As soon as he saw me, he called out cheerily: “ Dead-broke, Harry; 
it’s all gone up the flume; but if I'd won a million you'd have had 
half.” There was no use in vain regrets, and I did not need legal 
advice to inform me that one has no remedy against his partner 
who loses all the money in the conduct of the partnership 
business. 

But that was the end of our copartnership. No gambler can’ 
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afford to be associated with an unlucky man. I have heard the 
same principle laid down as to merchants. 

The large games were never played in the thinly settled districts 
of the West. Great faro, grand roulette, really enormous stakes, 
are confined mainly to a few great and rich cities like San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, and New York. I have assisted atthe box in the 
two latter cities, and have seen extreme vicissitudes of chances; 
but the rude scenes of Denver, Virginia City, and Helena were 
by far the more dramatic and interesting. They represented a 
state of society which our country will neyer see again. 

* * * * * * * 

If the reader questions the advisability of reproducing such ex- 
periences as the foregoing, in which there is ccrtainly much dearth 
of high morality, I will suggest to him that Homer described 
the conflicts of very wicked and barbarous people; that Milton 
depicted the strife and debates of fiends; and thatneither of these 
authors has been adjuged guilty of immorality by the censors of 
their period or our own. And there is much doubt as to Homer’s 
facts; and Milton did not claim that the events be portrayed were 
facts at all. In this narration, which I receive hirect from the eye- 
witness of the scenes, facts are detailed which are truly a part of 
our national history, since it is the duty of history to depict the 
manners and customs of bygone periods. Therefore, as the 
chronicler of not uninteresting facts, I hope for the approval of 
the reader. 

CuampPion BIssELL. 

New 
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A portrait hangs above me as I write— 
A poet’s face, done by a poet’s hand ; 
And both have been by masters, one, my friend; 
And I have loved them both; and, oh! to-night 
TI love them still, and think perhaps they know, 
For they are dust and ashes long ago. 


Yes, I have thought the shades of these dear two 
Must feel the yearning of my hungry heart; 
The stretching of my arms to the unseen; 
My gaze into the darkness; and have been, 
Of my unsated life, the better part. 
And I have called as if they really knew— 
Oh, precious thought! And am I all to blame? 
And yet—and yet—no answer ever came. 
Ausert BiegeLow PaIng, 
_ Fort Scorr, Kay, 
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THE WORK OF WOMEN. 


In reading the Rev. Edward Everett Hale’s essay on “The 
Work of Women,” in the Cosmopolitan for September, I could not 
but regret he had not adhered to his first intention of writing on 
the social problems involved in gambling, for then he doubtless 
would have presented to his readers some points worthy of his 
pen. For a man who is eminent for the interest he has taken in 
social and philanthropic movements, it is surprising how wide of 
the mark he strikes when he undertakes to deal with the living 
question of the age—the industrial, social, and political status of 
woman. 

He opens by asking the question: “Are thoughtful, conscien- 
tious, and intelligent women really sure that they wish to cut loose 
from all the traditions of the school of chivalry?” Hesays: “I 
am always glad when I can get a thoughtful woman to answer this 
question seriously.” 

As I have the presumption to class myself in that category, I 
venture a reply. No thoughtful, conscientious, and intelligent 
woman wishes to “cut loose” from any of the traditions that 
hold within them a germ of truth, or have an elevating and en- 
nobling influence over either men or women. If by chivalry Mr. 
Hale means the courtesy which true refinement spontaneousl 
accords to another under all circumstances and conditions, then 
heartily answer, no; but if he means that spurious article which 
manifests itself by such outward signs as picking up @ woman’s 
fan or resigning his place to her in a horse-car, and at the same 
time runs an establishment which employs an army of haggard, 
weary, helpless women at starvation prices, whose lives are so in- 
finitely dreary that ofttimes they cannot withstand the temptation 
to pay the price of their honor to secure a livelihood, then I say 
yes, a thousand times yes. We have had enough and too much of 
that imported chivalry which has consigned hundreds of thou- 
sands of human beings to a living death that a debauched aristoc- 
racy may be supported in luxury—a chivalry that refuses bread, 
but gives us a stone gilded with suave manners and condescend- 
ing compliments. 

Mr. Hale’s roseate picture of the “system of chivalry, the inte- 
gral and essential part of which,” he tells us, “is deference 
to women,” is sadly defaced when he adds “that this defer- 
ence never existed where women were a part of the general 
working force, and there is indeed no reason why it should.” 
By this assertion he betrays himself into the confession that 
this deference is accorded not to woman, but to her position 


in society. Alas that there should be a champion for such 
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chivalry, which makes caste its altar and opulence its God! If this 
is Mr. Hale’s idea of chivalry, we want none of it. We can well 
afford to dispense with all the traditions that are not founded 
in justice, equity, and impartiality. Give us the chivalry 
embodied in the golden rule, and then there would be no call 
for this unrest, this uprising, so to speak, of the women of our own 
land and across the sea for a betterment of their condition. Jus- 
tice and fair dealing would forestall the necessity of “holding the 
meetings” that Mr. Hale so much deplores. 

He appears to look upon these demonstrations as a craze that 
women have “to show how well they can take parts which till 
now have been assigned to men ”—a sort of organized Mrs. Jelly- 
byism, having no graver import than the misdirected philanthropy 
which Mrs. Jellyby represents, and fraught with all the disastrous 
conseqnences that befell her ill-regulated household. In his 
strictures on meetings he says: “They are a crude and even 
mean representation of the force and purpose of society. Efficient 
men hate the machinery of public meetings.” “Only second and 
third-rate men expect to carry anything through by a public assem- 
bly. He further says: ‘‘It may be doubted whether the chiefs of the 
Oil Trust or of any great railroad combination ever descended to 
‘Mr. President,’ or ‘I move to lay on the table,’ or ‘I shall be forced 
to press the previous question.’ They leave all such rigmarole to 
men of inferior executive ability or to the newly-awakened ambi- 
tion of women, who in this affair are foolishly trying to imitate 
men.” 

Really Mr. Hale astonishes me by such flimsy argument. Oil 
trusts and railroad combinations are directly opposed to the inter- 
ests of the people; would it not be a suicidal policy, then, for 
these “chiefs” to openly divulge their dastardly schemes by pub- 
licly avowing their methods? Of course the “frank intimacy of 
the parlor or the counting-room” is the place for organizing 
monopolies and trusts. \But has it not always been the practice 
with men inspired with the spirit of reform, and with ideas for the 
amelioratiou of the people, to agitate, and agitate, and agitate, not 
only by pen, but by lectures, debates, and public assemblies. 
What were the methods of our dead heroes in the anti-slavery 
movement—Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Beecher, and Lincoln? 
And what is the secret of the signal success of “the grand 
old man” over the sea, but his habit of appealing directly 
to the people? Does Mr. Hale call these champions in 
the vanguard of freedom second and third-rate men? The dan- 
ger to our republic to-day is the tendency to enact the business 
of state in caucuses and rings. The policy of our Tweeds, Sharps, 
Quays, Dudleys, and Platts is always decided upon in the “give 
and take of a dinner-parly.” Star-chamber intercourse bodes no 
good to the people, and if we are to cease to hold public meet- 
ings because they are an “incumbrance and at best a necessary 
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nuisance,” then let us go a step farther, suppress the newspaper, 
close the public schools, and embrace the government of a Czar. 

If our social structure were based upon the theory that all men 
support all women, and the beautiful state of things portrayed by 
Mr. Hale as “the system of chivalry” really existed; if the Lady 
Idas with princely incomes were the rule and not the exception in 
the land; then possibly there would have been no such associations 
as Women’s Clubs, Women’s Labor Unions, Women’s Co-operative 
Guilds, and Women’s Congresses. Let us, however, view things 
as they are. That I may not be open to the charge of making 
“the most awful statements, without authority,” I quote figures 
from the fourth annual report of the United States Bureau of 
Labor. It says: “295,450 women,* in the twenty-two cities included 
in the report, are earning their living by manual labor. These do 
not include those in the professional and semi-professional occu- 
pations, such as teaching, stenography, and telegraphy.” Accord- 
ing to the report of the Commissioner of Education for 1884, ere 
were 95,000 women employed as teachers in the public schools in 
the United States. If we add to these figures the vast army of 
typewriters, stenographers, telegraphers, teachers in private schools, 
seminaries, and colleges, to say nothing of actresses, artists, minis- 
ters, lawyers, doctors, editors, and pen-women generally, the name is 
legion of those woman who, by reason of being “part of the work- 
ing force,” are ruled out of the realm of chivalry. 

After putting us outside of the pale of the favored (?) “four 
hundred,” he kindly tells us he wishes to put us on our guard as 
to the choice of what we shall undertake to do “among the 
thousand opportunities opened before us to-day.” Alas! how 
many out of these thousands of bread-winners have any “choice ”? 
They must work or perish; the necessities of life, the struggle for 
existence, impel them to do what offers, not what they choose. And 
this is especially true of unskilled workers; it is they who suffer 
most from under-pay and other hard conditions; and it is for the 
purpose of mitigating, through education and sympathy, the con- 
dition of these helpless women, that those of us who have better 
opportunities in life have organized and held meetings, and no 
doubt have done and said many foolish things. The pioneers in 
this work conscientiously believed that through organization the 
best interests of the unfortunate could be served. They have lived 
to see too that, through organization, women in all stations of life 
have been aroused from the selfish indifference and inertia that are 
too apt to exist where comfort and luxury dull the sympathies and 
stifle the conscience. This fact was demonstrated in 1888, when 
many women journeyed from nearly all parts of the civilized 
world, including not only the middle classes, but the nobility of 
European countries, to convene with us in Washington, as “The 
International Council of Women.” 

* Helen Campbell believes that 1,200,000 is a nearer estimate. 
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In connection with this council, I call to mind the words of one 
of our brightest women, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, in her plea for 
a higher education of women. She said: ‘It must be admitted 
that many conspicuously useful and noble women suffer from defects 
which are the results and the signs of self-making. They lack 
symmetry and sense of proportion, and are thus betrayed into 
inaccuracies, exaggerations, and partial views. Philanthropists, 
humanitarians, and social reformers should be fed on the fruits of 
such knowledge as philosophy, science, economics, politics, and 
civil government. They need the discipline which comes from long 
drill in logic, mathematics, and the classics; the discipline which 
will give a delight in accuracy, a sense of justice, moderation, and 
an ability to shift one’s point of view.” 

Cannot Mr. Hale find in this lack of opportunity an ex- 
tenuating cause for the inaccuracy he charges us with, and 
at the same time extend to us that mantle of charity which is 
accorded us for grave faults, which, alas! are called womanly ? 
No sensible woman objects to, but rather invites criticism of her 
work, if she is sincere in it; and it is a false idea of courtesy 
that would cause a man to withhold a correction, if he believed 
a woman had publicly made misstatements that might lead to seri- 
ous consequeuces. Nineteenth-century ethics, however, call not 
for brute force in the settlement of differences of opinion, but 
for brain activity; and that is the reason why “women are not 
afraid of being horsewhipped,” and not because they are women. 
Let Mr. Hale’s “cynical friend” bear this in mind. 

This brings me to a consideration of that part of Mr. Hale’s 
essay that has a direct bearing upon physical force. He says: 
“Intelligent and thoughtful women say they do not think that 
women wish or claim-the disagreeable occupations. That the 
business of digging, agricultural labor in the fields, duties in the 
fire and police departments, and military services, shall be the 
duties of men.” 

Granting this, I will answer, Yankee-style, by asking a question: 
“Would Mr. Hale or any number of his peers be expected to do 
the digging, agricultural labor, etc., etc?” There have always 
been hewers of wood and drawers of water, but they have not 
been of the class of men that possesses the brain-fibre of our 
worthy and esteemed critic. Until the time arrives, in the far 
future, which one of the ablest of French thinkers, M. Paul Le- 
roy-Beauleau confidently predicts, ‘‘when every operation of hu- 
man labor that does not proceed from the mind will be accom- 
plished by machinery,” brawn will be needed to carry on the 
business of the world’s great workshop, and self-interest will 
prompt the selection of that force which can be best utilized. 
Man’s physique being stronger than woman’s, he will naturally be 
called to do the work that requires the most muscle. 

There are other points in Mr. Hale’s article which I would like 
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to take up, but space will not permit. I cannot close, however, 
without referring to that bugbear which “remonstrants” always 
confront us with, viz., woman’s inability to bear arms. Mr. Hale 
hints, mildly it is true, at the disastrous consequences of women 
sharing in governmental power while being exempt from military 
duty. If he reads clearly the signs of the times, he will surely 
discover that the transfer of government from muscle to mind is 
an assured fact. Especially is this true in our own country, where 
enforced military service does not exist. 

Victor Hugo says: “A day will come when the cannon-ball will 
be exhibited and gazed upon with as great astonishment as is 
to-day the instrument of Inquisitorial torture.” I heartily agree 
with him, and believe too, that the time is not far distant. The 
swift logic of events works marvellous changes in a generation. 
My hope and belief are that woman’s voice in public affairs will 
hasten the time when nations will know war no more forever. Not 
that women are better or wiser than men, but because they are 
the complements of men, each necessary to the other, and both 
necessary to a successful solution of life’s problems. 

Should the dire necessity of war again overwhelm the nation, 
if we may judge the future in the light of history, women would 
nobly sacrifice themselves, not upon the battle-field, but in the 
work of relief and philanthropy. Their mission in the late war 
was to nurse the sick in camp and hospital, minister to the dying 
in the wake of battle, and care for needy families of soldiers; ‘and 
by unremitting toil and self-sacrifice, they kept full to overflowing 
the many beneficent channels that were opened for the relief of 
soldiers. Surely the work of Clara Barton and her army cannot 
be overestimated. It was these women who, for the first time in 
the history of nations, developed the anomaly of a humane side to 
war. 

Mr. Hale tells us we are living in the transition stage, in which 
curious experiments are being tried, and that “these experiments 
have gone so far that they ought to put women on their guard.” 
Just what he wishes to guard us against isn’t quite clear, but from 
the trend of his essay it would seem to be against independent 
thought and co-operative action. His warning is useless, his ar gu- 
ments are faulty, and his ideal chivalry is most unfortunately por- 
trayed. In his effort to put new wine in old bottles he utterly 
fails in his laudable attempt to solve the problem of women’s work, 
a problem which only they themselves can solve, and which they 
will solve if given the opportunity. 

Huupau T. Gunn. M.D. 


New York. 
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Tue atmospheric disturbances to be considered in the present 
paper are not the natural ones; but only those of man’s origina- 
tion, with their probable influence upon climate. 

The atmospheric ocean by which our globe is surrounded is far 
deeper than all the oceans of water, and is undivided, and of a 
material far more fickle and variable than water. Its height is not 
limited, like that of mountains, either above or beneath the seas, 
to six or seven miles; nor to forty or fifty miles, as some school 
books erroneously teach, but is indefinite. Astronomers, with their 
delicate instruments and refined methods of observation, tell us 
they find evidence of its existence four hundred miles and upwards 
above the surface of the earth. 

Air being far more mobile than water, its equilibrium is more 
quickly and more extensively disturbed. Unlike water, it is highly 
compressible and expansible. If it were subjected only to the 
operation of natural causes, and the scheme of my late valued 
friend, Commodore M. F. Maury, had been already carried out, for 
having it observed and reported upon as nearly simultaneously 
as possible, and as nearly as practicable all over the globe, the 
prospect for giving meteorology the exactness necessary to entitle 
it to be called a science would be much more favorable. But it 
is subject to the action of artificial as well as natural causes; and 
the plans for observing and reporting its phenomena have not yet 
been extended as far and wide as the friends of meteorology desire 
and intend. 

Would it not be singular if some ancient practices, greatly 
eularged and improved by science and art and the vast energies 
and appliances of modern civilization, should prevent meteorol- 
ogy from becoming a science, or at least impede its progress 
towards that position ? 

I. One ancient practice is war. But all the appliances and 
movements of the armies of Alexander, Hannibal, the Cesars, or 
even of Xerxes, did not disturb the “circumambient air” as much 
as one battle of the great Corsican artillerist. And what were 
Napoleon’s guns to those of Krupp and Brooke, or to others 
which have been brought into use since his day ? 

If a pebble thrown into a body of water causes such a prolonged 
and pervasive disturbance as natural philosophers tell us, when 
and where would cease the vibrations of air set in motion by one 
great battle, where the rushings of mighty charges of cavalry and 
infantry are snperadded to the booming of light and heavy 
cannon? Great battles, too, have sometimes raged for several days 
in succession; and grand seiges, with dreadful cannonading on 
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both sides, have lasted for months and years. No wonder that the 
atmosphere weeps over the torturing treatment which it receives 
from “man’s inhumanity to man!” 

Wars have been waged comparatively recently in Asia, Europe, 
Africa, North America, Central America, and South America. 
When, where, and how did the atmosphereric perturbulations 
terminate that were caused by the bombardment and defence of 
Sevastopol and all the other operations of that quadripartite war ? 
Had they completely settled when others were sent to mingle and 
interfere with them by subsequent European wars? Though there 
were intervals between the wars referred to, were these wars not 
sufficiently near to one another, and continued long enough, for 
the atmospheric derangments produced by one to run into those 
caused by another? Corea and China have sent aero-martial 
waves to other parts of Asia, to Europe and Africa. The Pacific 
Ocean and its isles had also to receive them. France and Austria, 
and France and Germany, sent theirs from the very centre of 
European civilization, and whither did they not extend? The 
United States and the Southern Confederacy entered the lists as 
disturbers of atmospheric peace on a scale theretofore almost 
unknown. Peru, Chili, Brazil, Guatemala, Honduras, San Salvador, 
and Mexico have been imitators of their greaters. Russia, Servia, 
Bulgaria, Turkey, Afghanistan, England, Egypt, and the Soudan 
‘have all contributed to this aerial rumpus; and that it might be: 
as extensive as possible, little Zululand took a hand in it. 

If meteorologtcal students should learn how to generalize and 
equalize all these so nearly continuous disturbances, the same or 
‘similar disturbers might break out again and give them fresh 
puzzles to solve. 

In times of peace war-guns of increasing size and explosives of 
augmented force are made and tested; and every enlightened 
nation has its schools and stations for artillery practice: Infantry 
and cavalry, too, must learn to use fire-arms with efficiency. So 
that military dislocations and condensations of the air, rapidly 
repeated, and even combined, are not confined entirely to periods 
of war. 

II. Mining is another ancient occupation, but not to be com- 
pared with that of our day. The ancients had no giant powder, or 
nitro-glycerine, or dynamite, by whose means the bowels of the 
earth are torn to pieces by artificial volcanos, and the atmosphere 
riven by their tremendous explosions. Neither had they our 
multitudinous smelters and blast-furnaces constantly and power- 
fully affecting the atmosphere by their steam puffs and streams of 
heat and heavy smoke from their lofty stacks. 

III. What mining does by such means is probably greatly 
exceeded by the innumerable engines used in all the various 
mechanical and manufacturing enterprises of the present era. 

Manufacturing, as it is now conducted, is emphatically one of 
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the energies of modern civilization. Nearly every industry now 
utilizes steam-power, and every steam-engine, whilst in operation, 
beats and bruises the air to some extent. “Many mickles make a 
muckle.” But numbers of these engines are muckles themselves, 
and what do many muckles make? 

The number of steam-engines in the United States is not known; 
but, whatever it is, take the the combined effects of them all, and 
the sum-total will be sufficient to excite no little atmospheric agi- 
tation, which must be added to that of all other human agencies. 

Vast numbers of these manufacturing industries are planted in 
large cities, and to their effects must be added the enormous 
amount of heating and consequent rarefaction of air by all the 
fires used in all the operations of living in great civic commu- 
nities. 

IV. Electricity, as it is now developed and employed, is also 
emphatically one of the energies of modern civilization. Do 
meterologists understand its effects upon our atmosphere, even as 
they are exhibited by Nature? What have barometers, thermome- 
ters, electrometers, and all their other appliances taught them defi- 
nitely as to its laws and modus operandi in affecting our universal 
sea? Even in studying magnetic and electric storms after they 
have occurred and been observed, meterologists differ widely in 
their conclusions. But what will they do with their vexed and 
vexing problems when they take into account the excitations of all 
the electric and magnetic influences which art, and science are 
now harnessing to the car of modern progress? This and many 
other lands are now being filled with man-caused manifestations 
of them. Let the meteorologist take into consideration all their 
generators (or developers) and their opposites; their hinderers 
and promoters; the dynamos, batteries, conductors and non-con- 
ductors, metallic rails, wires (from barbed fences to the trollers of 
electric street-cars); all the metals used in manufacturing, rail- 
roading, and architecture on land and sea, and everything that 
may in any degree start, modify, or impede electric and magnetic 
performances, and tell us what is the sum-total result of all their 
— and to what law he has reduced or expects to reduce 
them. 

V. One special object of this paper, however, is to call attention 
to the disturbances of our atmosphere produced by the railroad- 
ing operations of the day. The views to be presented have some 
force to my mind, and I desire to know what others think of them. 

Some one has already suggested that the repeated condensations 
of steam from the numerous locomotives that traverse the country 
may have an effect upon rain along their routes. 

It has also been thought, as I was informed by a distinguished 
railroad engineer, that railway trains have improved the healthful- 
ness of extensive malarial districts. The present purpose is to go 
further than all this, and inquire into the wider effects of such a 
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number of trains rushing through the air in so many and such 
various directions, and for such long distances. 

It is said that there are in the United States 170,000 miles of 
railroad tracks, part of which are double; and about 29,000 loco- 
motives and 960,000 cars. 

When a door in our dwellings is thrown to with moderate force, 
every other door, and perhaps every window, gives evidence that 
the air has been disturbed. Boys, when there is little or no 
breeze, run with their kites, which strike the air (or the air 
strikes them), and up they go, from only a portion of the force 
which they receive. Suppose you were to take a platform of the 
dimensions of the front of a railroad car and drag it through the 
air, perpendicularly, at the average speed of a railway train, and 
keep this up for hundreds and even thousands of miles, 
and almost continuously, what amount of atmospheric disturbance 
would be caused thereby, and when, where, and how would quiet 
be restored? Of course, wherever any air was displaced, an 
equivalent would pour in from all sides and all along the distance 
pursued. But railway trains thus drag not one such platform, 
but many; some freight and exeursion trains, a very large num- 
ber; and each platform, or front, has to encounter and remove 
some portion of air. When trains run against a strong wind, they 
have first to overcome its opposition, and then most probably the 
commotion of the air is increased. When they run with the wind, 
they are helped forward by it, and not so much commotion may be 
produced. But unless they are passing through a level country, 
they are frequently changing their direction, and may be struck 
at varying angles by whatever winds may be blowing. However, 
whether they run against the wind, with it, across it, or through a 
calm, they are continually cutting out air-tunnels, whose sides and 
tops and bottoms are as continually tumbling in. Thus not mere- 
ly areplacement of air ensues, but some commotion and commin- 
gling and crossing of currents. 

There are, then, in the United States alone, nearly one million 
of railroad cars, dragged at different and varying rates of speed, 
but none very slowly, through the mobile and elastic atmosphere, 
in every possible and changing direction, and through every des- 
cription of territory. along one hundred and seventy thousand 
miles of tracks, by nearly thirty thousand locomotives. The 
tracks cross one another, empty into one another, and, to some 
extent, run parallel with one other. Will not these multiplied 
and continuing displacements and commingling rapid replace- 
ments materially disturb atmospheric equilibria? 

It would be a very good thingif they were only to fan malarial 
regions into salubrity, or coax needed rains down upon the earth; 
but they may plant the germs of cyclones that throw locomotives 
off their tracks and level churches and other buildings as the sickle 
levels ripened corn. Moreover, they are kept up along the same 
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routes, in opposite directions, day after day, by day and night, 
and with every variety of cross-tunneling in many and extensive 
sections of country. To what all these cars thus do must be added 
the effects of the thousands of locomotives, whose power drags 
them through their ever-closing air-tunnels; and to the mere size 
and form of the iron-horse, which opens the way into every tunnel, 
must be added all the operations of his steam, with its pulsations, 
condensations, and fannings, and his volumes and trails of heated 
smoke. 


These railway trains run day and night, incessantly, along or 
near almost the entire Atlantic border, and a good portion of that 
of the Pacific; along or near no small part of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico; and along or near the shores of the great Northern Lakes and 
the river St. Lawrence. They traverse the entire extent of our 
vast country, not only from north to south and from east to west, 
and wice versa, but to and from all the subdivisions between these 
cardinal points. They keep up their running drags and fires upon 
our atmosphere, not only across our continent, but at all altitudes, 
from the level sand beaches of the Atlantic to nearly the summits 
of the Blue Ridge and the Alleghanies; from the valley of the 
Mississippi to the passes of the Rocky Mountains, and thence 
down to the lowest bar of the Golden Gate of California. Thus 
they fire upon and tunnel through air of ever-varying density 
and susceptibility of impression; and earnestly invite its diver- 
sified strata to mingle and commingle, to whirl and interlock. 

To all these cumulative and accumulanting effects upon land 
must be added those upon the water. Not to speak of sail-vessels, 
the numerous steamers on the Atlantic and the other waters of 
our broad country make wind; cut, resist, and beat air whenever 
and wherever they may be in motion. The ocean is certainly a 
wide field for steamers to operate in; but their effects, however 
insignificant they may be regarded, are to be added to all those to 
which reference has already been made. 

Moreover, railroading, steam-navigation, manufacturing, mining, 
developing and employing electricity, are not confined to the 
United States, nor to this Western continent, but are engaged in 
on a scale already remarkable and constantly exteuding, all 
around the globe. Like the wars above spoken of, they, too, have 
belted the earth; but unlike wars, have no armistices nor treaties 
of peace. They are incessant and unremitting in their operation, 
and in the multitudinous aerial disturbances to which they in 
various degrees give rise. Great battles take the atmosphere by 
storm, vi et armis; the continuous, pervasive, and conflicting 
effects of the other disturbers of its quiet, acting upon the power- 
ful and steady principle of non vi, sed spe cadendo, may in the 
aggregate and in the long run prove to be greater and more dan- 
gerous. Is not the sum total of all these disturbances worthy of 
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the consideration of meteorologists, and sufficient to cause them 
some perplexity ? 

Illinois is about as much cut up by railroads as any of our 
States. Watch the effects of storms there in the future, as well as 
take note of those which have already occurred. She has had 
some terrible visitations. Her great railroad centre, Chicago, may 
be protected somewhat by Lake Michigan. Trains do not come 
into and depart from her on all sides; and trains leaving and 
approaching large cities are compelled to slacken their speed. 
But Illinois has smaller railroad centres, where railway tracks 
intersect, and trains come and go on all; and some still smaller 
places may be in even greater peril, from the fact that swift trains 
meet and pass them without stopping. Whenever two fast trains, 
especially freight, rush by each other, both of them are cutting 
out parallel tunnels in opposite directions in the same general 
body of air, and thus whatever commotion in that air a moving 
a train can create is probably at its maximum for the time 

eing. 

Kansas City is quite an important railroad centre, with trains 
arriving and departing in various directions, but, from the nature 
of the locality, not on all sides. She has had a visitation from a 
destructive cyclone. But Marshfield, Mo., a much smaller place, 
and with only one railroad, has had ,a worse one. The fact is, 
however, that cyclones do not strike where they are generated. 
They generally go on gadually gathering their furious forces, 
and may travel for miles “like roariug lions seeking whom they 
may devour.” Texas and Kansas will be very interesting States 
in which to study the effects of railroading upon climate and 
storms. The Texas northers may be modified, or may be replaced 
by phenomena of a quite different character. 

But if railroading and the other causes referred to have anything 
like the effect upon the atmosphare which this paper is intended 
to intimate, those disturbances are not liable to avenge themselves 
only in the form of wind and electric storms, but may lead to even 
greater destruction by excessive visitations of rains and floods, 
and by unusual and dislocated snow-storms. 

Cold and snow, indeed, were dislocated in a remarkble manner 
in the winter of 1890-91. 

The above ideas—conjectures though they may be regarded-— 
have often and for several years past occurred to the writer, and 
are here recorded at last for whatever they may be worth, and sub- 
mitted with great diffidence to meteorologists. 

B. B. Minor. 
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Ovs solitary, bare little maple tree; and how lonesome it looked, 
standing stiffly within its wooden enclosure! It was so out of 
place on thdt busy New York thoroughfare that one instinctivel 
pitied it, especially at that season of the year when the ited, 
ruthless robber, was stealing its beautiful golden leaves, not one 
by one, but by scores. And when once from the parent stock what 
wild little dances they executed! But their joy was short-lived, 
for they were soon caught by the same unfeeling monster, and 
then there was never any more rest for them. 

“T feel like one of those leaves,” said Edward Travers, buttoning 
his coat more closely. “I am being blown around this corner by 
the wind of destiny. By Jove, how yellow they are! They must 
be the exact shade of her hair.” 

He had fairly rounded the curve now, and was making direct 
for a certain flight of imposing marble steps, when a picture met 
his view which made him pause. Before him on the stone pave- 
ment stood a small ragged boy, his brown legs wide apart and his 
roguish face expressing thorough enjoyment of the scene being 
enacted before him. A miserable little cur, the worst possible 
specimen of uneducated, under-fed, neglected doghood, stood 
defiantly before a bristling white pussy-cat, as though daring her 
to move. The latter Edward instantly recognized as the prime 
favorite of one of his most intimate lady acquaintances, and as 
that same acquaintance lived in the edifice before which this scene 
was taking place, Edward thought the wind of destiny blew 
harder than ever, and that it was his bounden duty to restore the 
insulted kitten to her arms. So stepping up before the youngster, 
he said: 

“What do you mean, you little wretch, by setting your dog on this 
kitten?” and he picked up the trembling little animal and looked 
severely at the boy, who pulled his ragged hat down over his eyes 
and looked roguishly through the slit in the brim at his august 
accuser. But as Edward still looked sternly at him, he said in 
self-defense: 

“She wouldn’t let me in; I saw her in thar, but she wouldn’t 
open the door, and so——” but here Edward interrupted him, 
saying: 

“Who is she?” 

“Why, that yeller-haired woman,” he answered, pointing with a 
grimy little finger téwards the marble front. 

Here Edward experienced a decidedly uncomfortable chill, as 
he especially admired this yellow hair, and knew, or thought he 
knew, its owner as the very personification of charity. 
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“Yes,” continued the child, “I come here afore to sell papers, 
and she told the man with buttons on his coat what opens the 
door, to set the dog on me. Gol, how I hate her with her old 
yeller hair; I wouldn’t have it!” 

“You talk like a jealous girl,” said Edward, interested in spite 
of himself in the young scapegrace who threw wordy stones at his 
charming friend. 

At this the child hung his head, and a bright flush suffused his 
cheeks. Instead of getting angry, as Edward supposed he would, 
he took the taunt in an entirely different manner, and the artist 
was disappointed in the young ruffian, who he expected would 
show fight. 

“T more than half believe you are a girl,” he continued, deposit- 
ing the now serene kitten on the top step and deciding to postpone 
his call a little. As he turned back, something in the child’s 
attitude and in the way he said, “ What makes you think so, 
mister?” made him leap to a sudden conclusion for a man. 

“Why, you are a girl, aren’t you?” he exclaimed in the tone of 
a discovery made. 

“Naw,” was the prompt answer; and the child shook his head 
emphatically, though he still persistently looked at the pavement. 

But Edward was not to be deceived. The figure alone suggested 
a small but well-developed girl of perhaps twelve summers, 
though, as Edward found afterwards, he, or rather she, had passed 
her fourteenth birthday. 

“T say,” said Edward, struck by the peculiar brightness if not 
real beauty of her face, “won't you let me paint your picture?” 

She gave him one quick glance from those wondrous black eyes 
which had caused such unwonted admiration in the breast of the 
young artist, then dropped them again. 

“Oh, I will pay you for it,” he said, as she hesitated, “more than 
you can get by blacking people’s boots or selling papers.” 

This seemed to decide her, and after giving him another look 
longer and more searching than the former, she consented to go with, 
him. They were on the best of terms, and had a certain yellow- 
haired damsel who was watching proceedings from behind a 
curtain, known this—well, there is no knowing what might have 
happened. As it was, it was bad enough, Mr. Travers befriending 
the very child she had turned away from her door. Well, she must 
invent a story to do away with its possible evil effects. 

Edward Travers looked often at the little ragged figure by his - 
side, followed by the cur aforementioned, which proved to be lame, 
and which his small, tattered friend explained she had adopted as 
some folks adopted “kids.” On Edward’s asking her what her 
name was, and who took care of her, she answered: 

“My name’s Bob, and I take care of myself.” 

“But what is your father’s name?” he persisted. 

“T never heerd that he had no name ’cept ‘Big Sam.’ Old Sally 
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says as how he was shot over at Star’s saloon when I was a kid.” 

“And your mother?” he asked, peering closer into the face of 
the child who had known so much of tragedy even in her short 
life, and took it so as a matter of course. 

“ Dead,” was the brief response; and then she continued, as 
though pursuing a subject of more interest to her: “I suppose, 
mister, yer’d like to know why I wear these clothes?” looking 
down at her shabby garments with new-born disapproval. 

He assented. 

“Well, yer see the gents wouldn’t let me black their boots if I 
was a girl, and 1 

“And so you became a boy,” said Edward, laughing. 

He was « tender-hearted young man and was filled with pity for 
the waif. After a short ride they arrived at the studio, and 
Edward threw open the door. At first the girl stood in amazement 
gazing around at the beauties of the apartment, but gradually her 
tongue became unloosed, 

*“Why,” she exclaimed admiringly, pointing to one of Edward’s 
finest sea nymphs, a rather plump young woman dipping a lily- 
white foot into a pool of surprisingly blue water, “she looks jest 
like that lady down on the side of the play-house,” striking the 
pose of a ballet dancer. 

And so she went from picture to picture, making her comments; 
and though—unconsciously on her part—some of her remarks were 
sharp criticisms, Edward Travers could not help being amused by 
them. At last she came to a frame before which hung a curtain. 
She pulled it aside, with true womanly curiosity, at the same time 
giving Edward a roguish glance over her shoulder. He watched 
her with interest. 

She peeped behind the curtain and then dropped it on discovering 
her golden-haired enemy. 

“Ha! ha!” she laughed, “I don’t wonder you put a blinder in 
front of her picter! You won't do so with mine, will you?” 

After looking at everything to her heart’s content, she sub- 
mitted cheerfully to being posed by Edward. There she stood 
before him, the same little bootblack he had seen on the corner— 
the same yet not the same, for the impish expression was gone, 
being replaced by one of wonderment and delight. 

Edward sketched the figure with a few rapid strokes, but was 
nonplussed when he came to the face, and it was only when he 
began to discourse upon the beauties of his yellow-haired friend, 
that the desired expression came into her face. He persisted in 
this course until he had obtained a remarkable likeness. Never 
had he worked before so steadily, so persistently and so ambi- 
tiously. The small model before him seemed to inspire him, and 
there is no telling how long he would have made that first posing, 
had not a tremor suddenly ran through tanned legs, and a weak 
little voice said: 
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“T think, mister, I'd like to set down, please.” And little Bob fell 
to the floor in a faint. 

With a cry of regret at his own thoughtlessness, the young 
man sprang to the child’s side and lifted her in his arms. How 
small and light she was! yes, and how pallid the little dark face 
with the long black lashes lying heavily on either cheek! His 
heart gave a great throb of remorse. 

“Brute that I am,” he murmured, “probably she hasn’t had 
anything to eat to-day and I have kept her standing there all this 
while. Deuce take my stupidness!” 

He carried her to the lounge, which was covered with rolls of 
paper, asketch-book or so, and sundry other odds and ends which 
always litter a studio, and brushing them all aside at one sweep, 
he deposited his little friend. Then, with a wild plunge to the 
the table, he caught up a dainty vase with one white rose in it and 
dashed the contents, flower and all, on her face. The rose fell on 
her breast. She opened her eyes wildly at first, but as Edward 
bent over her and ceased smoothing the wet brown curls, a look 
of recognition dawned in her face, and smiling, she said apologeti- 
cally: 

“I’m awful sorry, mister, I fell down that way, but, yer see, I felt 
like I was drunk somehow. I tried jest as hard as I could to keep 
my legs stiff, but they would shake, and I guess, after all, selling 
papers is most as easy as having yer picter took.” — 

Those words went through Edward like a knife. 

“But,” she added brightly, “it’s nicer here than it is out in the 
street. Sha’n’t we go on?” 

“No, not now, little one; but you must just lie here and I'll be 
back in a minute,” he cried, and, springing to his feet and seizing 
his hat, he dashed out of the door. 

He came back in an indescribably short space of time, his face 
beaming. She lay on the sofa just as he had left her, but in her 
hands she held the white rose, and the first words she saia to him 
were: 

“Mister, if yer will give me this posey, yer needn’t pay me 
nothin’. I s’pose you can git some more jest like it, but I never 
seen one so harnsome! Please, mister!” 

“Why, of course you can have it, little one,” said Edward; but, 
mind you, it wasn’t altogether easy to say these words, for hadn’t 
Miss Goldielocks unpinned it from her gown the last time she 
came to see her picture, and hadn’t she given it to him with a 
pretty little speech? Yes, he doubted very much being able to get 
another rose ‘jest like’ that one, but he couldn’t resist those 
pleading eyes; and somehow, after the restaurant boy came with 
the tray loaded with hot rolls, chicken salad, two cups of smoking- 
hot chocolate, and cakes and fruit and nuts enough to stock a 
small confectionary store, he forgot all about the loss of the flower 
and joined heartily with Bob in disposing of the delicacies. Oh! 
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what a happy lunch it was! It made Edward hungry just to 
watch the girl. Bob’s dog had some too, and behaved very well 
considering he had never been taught table manners. When the 
feast was quite finished, and everything had been disposed of ex- 
cept some of the sweets, which Edward crammed into Bob’s pock- 
ets, it was getting dark, so no more posing that day and she 
disappeared in the twilight, in one little brown hand two bright 
silver dollars, and in the other the white rose carefully clasped. 
Edward Travers sighed as he watched her out of sight. Was it 
for the child or the flower? I don’t think he could have told. 

“T ought to begin to realize something in a financial way on my 
pictures if Iam ever going to. I can’t go on spending my fath- 
er’s hard-earned dollars without it is to some end, and I will make 
this picture a test—art or business.” 

The next day, as the hour appointed for the second sitting drew 
near, Edward found himsell getting anxious. 

“Tm afraid she won't; yet, she promised; but I don’t believe I shall 
ever see her again. One never does such people. Such eyes! 
poor, poor little child!” and the young man stood gazing medi- 
tatively at the canvas. “Yes, it is certainly without doubt the 
best thing I ever did, and no mistake. Itshall go to the Art Ex- 
hibition, and if the committee don’t hang it—well, they ought to be 
hanged, that’s all.” 

“Say, mister, my dog’s tail’s curly; didn’t yer know it?” Edward 
Travers turned, and there stood Bob. 

“Why, how’d you get in?” he exclaimed in surprise. 

“Walked,” was the brief response; and the girl repeated her 
first observation, unbuttoning her ragged jacket, from which the 
black nose of her pet protruded, and producing the member in 
question, as though to prove the truth of her statement. 

“See, it does curl,” she said, holding it out in triumph, the dog 
meanwhile giving sundry little barks and snaps. 

Edward saw and promised to remedy the defect. In fact, he had 
only sketched a temporary dog to get its relative position to the 
girl. Before the posing commenced the young man went with his 
model to the resturant which had stood in such good service the day 
before, and they both had another little feast. 

And so the picture progressed, for every day that brought sun- 
shine brought Bob. How fond Edward Travers was growing of 
that little dark-eyed girl of the streets, he hardly realized. 

~ One day, when he had promised himself that the picture would 
certainly be finished in every detail, and Bob stood before him 
posing for the last time, Miss Ethel Randall entered the studio, 
accompanied by her maid, a quiet young woman, who kept the door- 
knob in her grasp during the entire call. 

The young man turned sharply, annoyed at being interrupted, 
ee: his muttered exclamation of “The duce!” changed itself some- 

ow into: 
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“How do you do, dear Miss Randall?” when hé saw the lovely 
intruder. 

For lovely she certainly was in the long dull-blue ulster, 
which matched in color her eyes and fitted her queenly figure 
like a glove, in the fluffy fox collar, and the dainty bonnet 
tied under her round, pink chin. Yes, she was certainly beautiful, 
and the young artist evidently thought so and said so, for, bless 
you, his eyes told it if his tongue didn’t. Miss Randall looked 
around in surprise and advanced further into the room, the first 
greetings over. 

“Why, Ed—why, Mr. Travers, what is this you are doing ?” she 
asked, glancing from Bob to the canvas. 

“A new picture, Miss Randall; do you like it?” he said eagerly, 
adding, “I am going to call it ‘Revenge is Sweet.’” But even as 
he spoke, he was afraid she might recognize the surroundings. If 
she did, Miss Ethel Randall was discreet enough to be silent on 
that point. 

“It is charming, perfectly charming!” was what she said, adding, 
“But who is this little urchin who is posing for you? Where did 
you find him?” 

As she spoke, they both turned from the canvas and looked around 
for Bob. There she was at the window at the further end of the 
room, helping Pete catch a late fly, by following Mr. Fly down the 
long pane with one half-closed hand and preventing his retreat 
upwards. He was too weak evidently to fly, so his doom was sealed, 
and Pete awaited his arrival with little snaps and growls. So 
intent, apparently, was the girl upon this operation, that she did 
not at first heed Mr. Travers when he called her. 

At length she came forward slowly and took the position as 
directed, and assumed the wonted expresssion; but her eyes looked 
past Edward to Miss ‘Randall. It may have been the. artist's 
imagination, but it seemed almost as though he saw hate in his 
young model’s eyes. Miss Randall looked critically from Bob to 
the picture, and then, with a little burst of enthusiasm, extended 
her tanned-gloved hand to Edward. 

“My congratulations, monsieur; it is by far the best thing you 
ever did.” 

Edward kept the proffered hand. Miss Randall dropped her 
head a little. 

“T had hoped, Edward, that my picture would be the one that 
would make your name famous; but it can’t—after this,” she 
added in a lower tone. 

His grasp tightened around the dainty fingers. Bob saw it. 

“But yours. is a different kind of picture from this, you know, 
Miss Randall;” and then, remembering that she had called him 
‘Edward, he changed the ‘ Miss Randall’ to ‘Ethel.’ “Yours Ishall 
call ‘Portrait of a Lady,’ and this is a study of street life. This sort 
of thing takes well with the general public, but it is by no means 
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high art in my estimation,” he explained, anxiously studying the 
fair face before him. 

No one was studying Bob’s face at that moment or they might 
have noticed the deep red that surged into her cheeks. Miss 
Randall drew her hand away slowly. 

“T suppose you are right, but it’s disappointing. I wanted so 
to help you, you know,” she said with a little sigh. 

“You do help me, encourage me, as no one else can, by your 
kind words,” answered Edward gallantly. 

Ethel gave him one look from those blue eyes, and then turned 
to Bob. 

“ What’s your name, little Ragbag ?” she asked laughingly. 

“Bob,” the child answered. Then, giving her questioner one 
swift upward look, she said slowly and distinctly: “I s’pose yers 
is Miss Falsewig, ain’t it?” 

A silence followed, a dead silence, during which the two looked 
at each other. Bob for the moment was a woman, with a woman’s 
jealousy in the little heart which now beat so wildly under the 
ragged jacket. Edward was horrified. 

“Why, Bob, what do you mean ?” he said angrily. 

At his words the child hung her head and said nothing. Miss 
Randall turned to Edward appealingly. 

“What can the little ruffian mean?” she cried almost tearfully, 
“Make him explain, Edward !” 

Bob glanced up at this to Edward’s cold, stern face, and then 
down at the carpet again. She pushed her toes nervously among 
the fringes of the rug, and then, as he seemed to be waiting for 
her to speak, she said slowly, without looking up: 

“Well, yer see, missus, we fellers go to the play-houses a good 
deal, and the ladies what acts most always hev yeller hair like 
yourn, and I axed one day how ’twas, and lame Tom said as how 
those ladies always wore wigs, and so I thought, being as yourn 
is the same color an’ all, as how it might be one of them kind; but 
it aint, for I see now it grows right out’n yer head, don’t it?” 

Bob looked up as she ceased speaking, but she looked not at 
Miss Randall, but at Edward. 

He answered the appeal by saying: 

“Very well, Bob; your reasoning is not quite clear, but we 
understand you mean no harm, and I guess Miss Randall will 
forgive you. In future, however, you must be more thoughtful, 
my boy, and not say things that are liable to be misunderstood ;” 
and Edward put his hand on the child’s shoulder as he finished 
speaking. 

The little figure trembled under his touch, and his heart smote 
him as he turned to Miss Randall and asked if she did not wish 
to see her portrait. 

She was gone at last, and Edward closed the door after her with 
a sigh of relief. 
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“ Bob!” he called, for the child was nowhere to be seen—“ Bob, 
where are you?” 

She could not have gotten out of the room without she flew out 
of the window, so he commenced searching for her. He found her 
in a moment, crouched behind one of the curtains, with Pete in 
her lap. She was crying. 

“Why, little one, what is it?” he asked softly, bending over 
her, and striving to raise her head. 

She shrank away from him and burrowed her face in Pete’s little 
yellow back. The dog tried to lick away her tears. Edward 
looked down at the pair, and a lump rose in his throat. 

“ Dear little girl, won’t you tell me what the trouble is?” he said, 
sitting down on the window-sill and stroking the brown curls. 

She looked up, the great tears hanging on her lashes. 

“Tain’t no girl; didn’t you call me a boy before her?” and the 
head dropped again on the dog’s yellow back. 

“Why yes, I did, Bob, but I thought you wanted to be thought 
a boy, that’s why. You don’t tell me that you are crying about 
— Bob?” he questioned, succeeding in lifting the quivering 
chin. 

He held it firmly in one hand, and with the other pushed back 
the hair from her eyes. Her cheeks reddened slowly under his 
gaze, and she said pitifuily, with little halts between her words: 

“T thought I would try and be—be a girl, and—and I saved up 
the money you gived me, and I was going to get a new dress. I 
thought maybe yer would like me better if I dress—dressed 
different. But ’taint no use, I guess;” and the tears welled over. 

“ Dear little girl! “he said, and kissed her. 

A pang of remorse shot through him the next instant, for she 
rose to her knees, regardless of Pete, and threw. her two little 
arms around his neck, and pressed her wet face against his coat. 

“Oh, mister! I like you so much—better’n anyone in the world!” 
she sobbed. 

What could he say? He lifted her from the floor to his lap. 
How very small she was! If she had been a child of rich 
parents she would have been playing with dolls. She must be 
about the age of his little cousins, he reflected, and they had not 
left the nursery yet. His heart ached for her. 

“There! there! little one,” he said, striving to loosen her 
hands. 

She clung closer to him. He held her quietly for a while, and 
tried to think of something comforting to say to her, but, being a 
man, he was somewhat slow, and it was Bob who spoke first. Her 
voice came mufiled from his coat,and he had to put his head down 
to hear, 

“T knowed yer liked her all the time, and to-day yer said—yer 
said her picter would be different from mine, fer hers would be 
the picter of w lady.” 
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“ Look at me, Bob,” he said, almost before she had finished 
speaking. 

The hands fell from around his neck and she lifted her head 
from his breast, but she did not look at him, bnt rather at the cuff- 
button of the arm that held her. 

“ Bob,” he said, “you know this picture I have been painting 
and that you have helped me make by posing for me? Well, I 
am going to send it to the art exhibition, and if I sell it, as 
I think I shall be able to, part of the money from it shall go 
tohelp make you a lady. You shall go to school and be dressed 
asa little girl should be dressed. Do you understand?” and he 
shook her a little to emphasize his words. 

She nodded, and he continued: 

“TI shall send the picture to-morrow, and next iil Wednesday, 
you come here again and I shall very likely be able to tell 
you whether they have taken it or not, and if they do 
you shall go with me to the exhibition. Would you like 
that ?” and he looked closely into the dark face so near his own. 

Again she nodded, and then suddenly turned, and, placing both 
hands against his breast, leaned back at arm’s-length from him. 

“Would yer ever come to like me after I'd growed to be a 
lady—would yer ever like me, do you s’pose, as much as yer like 
her?” with a backward motion of the head towards the canvas be- 
hind the curtain. 

He met her eyes, and he spoke the truth, although it was a new 
truth to himself. 

“Bob, I like you a great deal better, just as you are, than I do 
Miss Randall, I like you very, very much indeed, and you are my 
little friend, aren’t you?” 

The face before him was transfigured, and it was with difficulty 
that he refrained from kissing her again. 

Edward Travers had sent pictures to this particular exhibition 
before, but had never had any admitted. He had a whole store- 
room full of neglected gods and goddesses and impossible Greek 
maidens with wondrously large eyes and tiny rosebud mouths. 
Wednesday came, and still no word from the picture. This was 
encouraging, one way of looking at it, for always before he had 
received the printed card of non-acceptance the third day after 
the work of art was sent. Edward hated these cards, but he kept 
them in a little box, and sometimes, when he felt too hopeful or 
elated, he would get this box, and it never failed in having the 
desired effect. He had felt it necessary to get these remembrances 
out oftener than ever before since “Revenge is Sweet” had been 
sent. But on this particular Wednesday morning he felt no need, 
of resorting to the usual method of reducing his spirits. He was 
disappointed for Bob’s sake. 

« Waiting is so hard for children,” he said to himself, and looked 
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gloomily out of one of the big skylight windows. It was gray 
and bleak outside, and trying to snow. 

“By George,” he exclaimed, “if it isn’t snowing!” and then the 
afterthought, ‘“‘ How can she come without any shoes ?” 

Edward Travers was very much concerned, and he pulled his 
moustache savagely. He was so much concerned, in fact, that he 
failed to hear the soft opening of the studio door. It was Bob. 
She advanced a little way into the room and then stopped. Ed- 
ward turned and saw her. 

‘ “ Good-morning, little one,” he exclaimed heartily, approaching 
er. 

Then he fell back. Was it Bob? The small person who stood 
before him had on a costume that was fearfully and wonderfully 
made. Edward’s eyes went first to her face, but she hung her 
head so that he could not see that. Then he began at her feet, 
which were shod in high-heeled white slippers, very dirty and a 
good deal too large for her. Then they travelled up the laven- 
der skirt, which, to say the least, was slightly soiled, and was 
trimmed with pink cambric roses. One childish hand grasped the 
surplus length. This was Edward’s first clue. Then to the 
woman’s large plush cloak, cheap and dowdy, and three times too 
large for the little figure it enclosed. And, lastly, his eyes rested 
on the large lavender hat covered with pink plumes. He thought 
it was Bob, but he wasn’t quite sure. 

“Bob,” he said, as a kind of an experiment. 

The pink plumes waved slightly, but the head was not lifted. 

“ Little one, is it you?” he ventured, taking one step towards her. 

She turned as if to fly, but stumbled on her long dress. Ed- 
ward caught her and took occasion to push back the shielding 
hat. Yes, it was Bob. She looked up shyly yet anxiously at him, 
and her cheeks were delightfully rosy. 

“Don’t I look nice ?” she asked, giving him a sidelong look as 
she rearranged her hat. Oh, those soft brown curls stealing 
around that little, dark, hotly-flushing face, with its sweet eyes, 
and the decidedly loud yet picturesque hat. Yes, Edward was of 
the opinion that she did look very “nice.” 

“Well, I should say!” he ejaculated as soon as he could find 
breath to speak. “But where did you get them?” he questioned. 

She laughed softly. 

“«Where did I get that hat?” and then, with a low courtesy, “I 
bought it, if you please;” and the little witch laughed again. 

Edward was captivated. 

“But honestly, where did you get them ?” he persisted. 

“ Honestly, I bought them, Edward,” she answered. 

Edward Travers was rather surprised when she addressed him 
thus, and he showed it in his face. 

«“That’s what she called you,” she explained; “ain’t that right? 
Ain’t that your name ?” 
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“Yes, that’s my first name, Bob. My whole name is Edward 

Travers, and you call me ‘Mr. Edward,’ and I will call you ‘Miss 
—— That will be better for a young lady, won't it?” he sug- 

gested. 

“JT will call you ‘Mr. Edward,’ but my name’s Bob,” she said, 
pressing her lips tightly together. 

She did not pursue the subject further, but went over and sat 
down in a large chair at the other side of the room. 

He thought she felt hurt, and after securing a sketch-book, 
with a vague idea of getting a sketch of her, he went over and 
drew up a chair beside her. 

“T guess I must go,” she said stiffly, “ but I would like to know 
did they like the picter yer sent ?” 

“T have not heard, little one, but I expect to this very day— 
maybe this morning; the mail has not come yet,” explained Ed- 
ward, adding, “ But won’t you slip off your coat? It must be warm 
with it on.” 

She hesitated, and then began slowly to unbutton it. 

“Yer see, Mr.—Mr. Edward, I bought these clothes of a lady 
what acts on the stage. She’s sick now and can’t act, so I goes to 
her and tells her as how I wants ter get some pretty clothes for my 
sister, and I gived her the money you gived me, and she gived me 
the clothes.” 

By this time the last button was released from its large and 
well-worn button-hole, and Bob dropped the cloak from her 
shoulders. It was an evening waist to match the’ skirt, and 
trimmed like that with pink cambric roses, and like the cloak, was 
much too large for her. It had a medici collar and half-length 
_ sleeves from which her arms extended round and childish; and 
although the fit of the garment was such that a third-rate dress- 
maker would have had a nightmare for three weeks after seeing it, 
in the young artist’s eyes it was all that could he desired. Of 
course he appreciated that it did not fit, but it was extremely 
artistic. Bob saw his admiraiion. 

“T believe, mister, Pll go and act on the stage, now I’ve got 
these clothes. Don’t you think I could?” she exclaimed gleefully. 

“Never, Bob; you mustn’t!” cried the young man sternly; and at 
that very moment the postman came. 

Among the other letters was along blue envelope; was it not 
glorious, a certificate from the Hanging Committee that his 
picture, “ Revenge is Sweet,” had been accepted for exhibition? 

A week later and they were on their way to the exhibition. I 
say they, for Bob was with Edward Travers. Bob, in a fashionable 
brown suit with a jaunty brown hat, was the picture of a pretty, 
well-cared-for little schoolgirl. Edward was amazed at the trans- 
formation, as was the child herself, for that matter. He had taken 
her to a certain indulgent aunt of his, with three little daughters 
of her own, and she, at his earnest solicitation, had fitted Bob out 
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without regard to expense. Tobe sure, that good lady had had much 
ado to get Bob to wear the dress after it had been made, for the latter 
declared with tears in her eyes that she didn’t want a “baby 
dress.” She was a young lady, and she wanted a dress with a 
trail,” or else she didn’t want any at all; and it was only when 
Edward confirmed his aunt’s views about the length of the skirt, 
that Bob had given in. But on this particular morning she was 
very well satisfied with herself, and very happy, though, if the 
truth must be told, she was a trifle uncomfortable in this new style ~ 
of raiment. 

There was the New York pavement and a glimpse of a massive 
front door, while in the foreground was Bob, the bootblack, and 
little Pete and the white pussy. Edward’s heart swelled as he 
read his name in the catalogue as the painter of what he felt to 
be a most excellent picture. He looked down suddenly at the 
means of all his success, and was surprised to observe that her 
cheeks were flushing hotly, while she tried to pull her veil down. 

“What’s the matter, Bob?” he asked, helping her with the 
troublesome piece of lace. 

“T don’t like it,” she answered in a muffled voice. 

“Don’t like the:picture?” repeated Edward in amazement. 

“The picture’s all right,” she answered quickly, “only, you see, 
it’s me, and I do believe that lady with the white hair knows it, for 
'she has been staring at me through them little eye-windows for 
the longest time; and oh! here she comes!” she cried, grasping 
Edward’s arm tremulously. ° 

“How do you do, Mrs. Lewis?” cried Edward warmly. “I did 
not know you were on this side of the water!” and he extended 
his hand to a beautiful white-haired lady, who came elbowing her 
way through the crowd. 

“And how do you do, my dear Edward? But it is unnecessary 
for me to ask how you are doing. It’s charming, perfectly delight- 
ful, and the young lady will excuse me for saying so, but I almost 
thought she must be some relation to your model, the resemblance 
is so striking.” 

She had not given Edward time to introduce his protégée, but he 
now pushed the child gently forward, saying: 

“Ah, Mrs. Lewis, you are too sharp; you have ferreted out our 
little secret. Yes, Miss Roberta did consent to let me use her 
face.” 

Bob was fully equal to the occasion, and although she did not 
understand the artist’s motive in answering as he did, she carried 
out her part as well as she could, and looking up, smiled a con- 
firmation to his words. That smile completely captivated Mrs. 
Lewis, who insisted upon being made acquainted with the rest of 
their secret, if there was any. Once ina while things happen in 
real life as they do in stories, and this was one of the cases. Mrs. 
Lewis, rich and eccentric, decided to adopt Bob, and there being 
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no one to oppose her plan (but, bless you! if Bob’s affectionate 
father had not have been murdered and her mother dead, it would 
have made no difference, for Mrs. Lewis was a lady with a very 
strong will), it ended by her carrying Bob off with her to Europe 
the very next week. And not satisfied with taking the original, 
she was the purchaser of the picture, so that Edward felt that he 
had lost his little model indeed. _ ‘ 

The parting of Edward Travers and Bob was a stormy one. 
He had already promised her many, many times that he would 
come to them in Europe as soon as he could afford to come and 
study there, and explained to her that very likely Mrs. Lewis 
would come back to the United States the next year and spend 
the winter as had been her custom; he had bidden her “Good-bye” at 
least six times, and elicited from her the promise that she would 
be a good little girl, study hard, and not forget him, though he 
had not much fear on that score, for the child seemed perfectly 
broken-hearted; and evenat the last minute, when the sailors were 
just preparing to draw in the gang-plank, and Edward was waving 
a last farewell from the dock, a little figure came flying down the 
boards and launched itself into his arms. She was sobbing and 
quivering from head to foot. 

“Oh, Mr. Edward, please, please let me stay with yer!” she en- 
treated. “TI will’let yer take me picter all the time, only jest let 
me stay;” and she burrowed her face deep in his breast. 

What could he do? The boat hands were just ready to cast off. 
Mrs. Lewis stood on the deck wringing her hands, and Pete, 
chained to a chair-back, was barking wildly. There was no time 
for words of comfort, so, gathering the girl in his arms, and press- 
ing the wet cheek to his neck, he strode with her up the plank. 
He deposited her, a forlorn little heap, on the deck, and as he re- 
leased her, he kissed her. It was surely best that she should go, 
and when he looked back at the deck, Lesving once more gained 
the dock, and saw the woebegone face lifted to smile at him, his 
conscience did not trouble him, but there was a tremendous lump 
in his throat. 

* * * * * * * 

Five years later, and Edward Travers was being whirled 
through London thoroughfares to the home of Mrs. Lewis. His 
mind was in a strange turmoil. He thought of little inconsequent 
things that had happened long ago, and which he had not realized 
that he took any notice of at that time, but they now came back 
to him with peculiar distinctness. For instance, he thought of the 
yellow maple leaves which he had likened to Ethel Randall’s hair. 

(She was Ethel Randall no more, however, having married a 
rich New York banker.) He recalled his half-expressed idea 
about the wind of destiny, and it seemed to him as though that 
was still blowing. Then, quite naturally, he thought of Bob as 
he had first seen her. He oftenest thought of the girl in the guise 
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of the bootblack; seldom as the fashionably attired little girl 
Mrs. Lewis had taken abroad, though he never forgot that part- 
ing, and it was still in his mind as he sat waiting in Mrs. Lewis’s 
reception room. He had notified them of his coming to London, 
but had not stated the day when he would call upon them, prefer- 
ring to have his coming partly a surprise. He could not forget 
Bob; and during those five years, instead of growing further 
away from her, he came to regard her more and more as his, for 
had he not discovered her, and had she not in turn inspired him 
in his first really good picture? He had gained steadily since 
then, and was now an artist of fair reputation for one still young. 
They had determined each other’s course of life, and surely they 
ought to belong to each other. And he came prepared to offer 
himself to that little waif of the New York streets; and, living over 
again her childish expressions of love, he almost felt that he could 
be reasonably sure of what the answer would be. And yet, and yet 
—the torturing doubt would come—was it not ‘possible that, as 
the daughter of Mrs. Lewis, little Bob might have scores of lov- 
ers? And she had not seen him for five long years, for Mrs. 
Lewis had foregone her usual annual visits to the States until the 
child’s education should be finished, and five years at this stage of 
a girl’s life is a very, very long time. Thus he reflected, and was 
despondent, waiting. 

The portiere moved slightly and a yellow dog bounded nimbly 
into the reception room, then, turning his back on Edward, began 
barking imperatively to some one who was coming, as though 
hurrying her on. It was Pete, but a very changed fluffy Pete, 
wearing a silver collar; but it was Pete all the same, and the sight 
of the little fellow brought Edward to his feet with his heart in 
his mouth. Again the portiere was brushed aside, and: this time 
Bob stood before the visitor. Excuse me, not Bob, but Miss Ro- 
berta Lewis, a young lady of nineteen, attired all in white; but 
her hair was brown and curly, and her eyes were dark, and her 
cheeks were very red indeed. Yes, she did look enough like our 
little Bob for the error to be pardonable. She advanced a step 
or two into the room and then hesitated, with drooping head. 

“Mr. Edward,” sae stammered faintly, “is it you?” 

At sight of her the young man had been transfixed, but as he 
caught her foolish little sentence, new life seemed to be given to 
him, for with one great stride completely over Pete, he was at her 
side and her face was hidden on his shoulder. 

“Bob, little one, you remember me?” was his equally foolish 
question. 

And for answer, but still without lifting her head, she drew 
from her sash a small silver box, and opening it, showed him a 
withered white rose. 

Mary M. Mzars, 
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Tue European traveller sees only the government of the priest 
and king in its decay. The cathedral and castle belong to the 
past. The time was when the Church really represented the 
people in their blind search after order, and the heart-in its 
visible endeavor to solve the mystery of life. Once the priesthood, 
instead of opposing science and the people, represented the only 
science and democracy there were in this world. In former ages 
the king, instead of being only the descendant of some leader, was 
himself a leader of men, and the general of the army; and the 
army and war were the only pursuits that engaged the active ener- 
gies of society. 

This government of the priest and king is fast being superseded | 
by that of those who control industry and own the machinery of 
production and distribution; by a class who have been designated 
under the general name of “ hucksters.” The vital power in modern 
society is not in the Church or in the Army, but with these huck- 
sters. The possessors of gold now hold the vital moving power of 
society. 


‘* And noble name and cultured land, 
Palace and park and vassal band, 
Are powerless to the notes of hand 

Of Rothschild’s or the Barings’.” 


Religion, war, trade are the three normal, vital, organizing 
powers which have in the past and do now control and influence 
men; and the priest, the soldier, and the capitalist have in turn in- 
stituted, maintained, and dominated government. When religion 
is the inspiring force, the priesthood; when war is the moving fac- 
tor, the general or king; ‘when the dominant spirit is the struggle 
for gold, the huckster dominates the government. 

A huckster means not only a trader and banker, but from its 
derivation and root incorporates the idea of the bending of the 
back from the perpendicularity that justly belongs to man; the 
bending and twisting of the tongue from the level of truth and 
duty. The gigantic huckster is the modern plutocrat, and em- 
bodies this idea on a large scale. An invisible something bends 
his back, makes crooked his tongue, and twists his heart and brain 
from the perfect uprightness that belongs to erect man. While 
man is 


‘* Noble in reason, infinite in faculty, 
In apprehension like a god: the beauty of the world,” 


the huckster intelligence and heart regards man as only a great 
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beaver, a tool to attend to the great iron machine, a beast of bur- 
den to be made use of and to add to the capitalist’s riches. 


‘‘This goodly frame, the earth, 
This most excellent canopy, the air, 
This brave o’erhanging firmament, 
This majestical roof fretted with golden fire,” 


the huckster conceives to be but a great shop, a cattle-pen, a 
gigantic counting-house created for no other purpose but to make 
money in. This great Republic, embodying the hopes and fears, 
the experiences and struggles of the ages (brought into existence 
by our fathers’ self-sacrifice, and maintained and preserved by the 
heroism of millions at the sacrifice of hecatombs of lives and 
mines of treasure), the huckster regards merely as organized to 


protect him in the luxurious possession of his millions against 


the demands of working-men, the poverty of mothers, the starva- 
tion of children, and the desperation of bankrupted hucksters, 
ruined by not being on the inside of the pools and combinations. 

With such feeling, with this bending from uprightness and 
humanity, it is obvious that the business of the huckster does not 
tend to ennoble the body, to broaden the intellect, or to enkindle 
the heart. Therefore every age except the present has regarded 
the huckster with contempt. The Romans, while transferring a 
Cincinnatus from the plow to the highest authority, considered the 
business of a trader to unfit a man for office. 

Unlike the past, the present century has established the huck- 
ster’s rnle in all branches of human activity and human life, in 
the state, the Church, the school, in literature, almost as com- 
pletely as in material production. 

The true spirit of religion is inspired by broad, grand views of 
the nobility of man, the sacredness of life, the mystery of the 
past and future, of the brotherhood of man, humanity. The army 
develops trust, the protection of the weak by the strong, honor, 
truthfulness, chivalry. 

Unlike the true spirit of religion or chivalry, the huckster spirit 
and intellect, comprehending no broad, grand views of the noble- 
ness of life and humanity, seeing no dignity in labor, making 
money, instead of manhood and feeling, the standard, learning 
nothing from history, being blind to any conception of “the 
glories of our birth and state,” corrupts all thought and belittles 
and degrades all noble and generous feeling. It is one of the 
outcomes of free labor, but being built up by exploiting the labor 
of others, has a contempt for useful labor. Useful free labor is 
honorable, and naturally tends to ennoble the heart by doing for 
others, and to educate the brain by training the hand. All human 
work is connected with art. Artis the noblest of all the profes- 
sions. Itis the quality in man likest God. The true artist is the 
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highest manifestation of a true man. Art is an attribute of divin- 
ity, being “feeling passed through thought and fixed in form.” 
Art is individuality expressing itself under law. Artis connecting, 
applying, shaping, unifying, moulding, creating for manly ends 
and human purposes. Art is “modifying nature for man.” An- 
other definition of art is: “Every regulated operation by which 
organized beings pursue ends which they are conscious of. Art 
is “nature passing through the alembic of man.” Whatever defi- 
nition we give to art in words is a definition of labor. But by 
some strange education, by some singular prejudice in common 
feeling and common thought, labor and art are not associated as 
one. Yet the word “Art” not only in its definition, but in its 
derivation and root, according to Max Miller (Latin root AR, 
Aryan AR), means “to plow, to labor.” He says: “As the art of 
all arts is agriculture, the first of arts, so art means fundamentally 
labor, production.” * * * “Artis not science. We thus dis- 
tinguish art from science.” “What I know, is what we call 
science. What I can do, art.” 

We find that art and labor are the same. Art or labor is alike 
noble, whether it operates through the medium of sound, color, 
form, or solid matter; whether in niusic, painting, shaping, form- 
ing, or moulding; whether to gratify the heart, the brain, or the 
body. One branch is superior to another branch of labor only as is 
the relative superiority of feeling above intellect, and the intellect 
above material comfort. Logically, then, all labor to produce, to 
create, is divine and noble, and noble in proportion as social feeling, 
humanity, calls the work into being and inspires the laborer. 
Every kind of labor is noble; noble, from the builder of the 
majestic dome that shall shelter hundreds, to the builder of the 
perfect shoe that shelters the human foot. All the difference in 
the labor—in the dignity of the worker and his work—is the grade 
and amount of social and unselfish feeling that call the work into 
existence and inspire the worker, and appreciation of the social 
ends that the work fulfils. 

The architecture that forms and beautifies the stately building; 
the picture that in harmonious and vivid color brings to our sight 
some scene of peace and beauty, or some act that reminds of 
heroism, love, or duty; the music that brings melodious sounds 
together in harmonic proportion, wakening to life the slumbering 
feelings of the soul; the statue embodying in marble the divine 
human form; the clothing that protects the body from immodest 
exposure, thereby promoting morality, manners, decorum, and 
social life ;—in short, all production shows that labor and art are the 
same; are honorable in activity, sacred in result. 

When the natural appreciation of the social ends and social 
function of labor is not taken away (as it is done by slavery and 
hucksterism), labor has always been esteemed and honored, as 
spinning in bible history, agriculture in Rome, statuary in Athens, 
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In the nineteenth century the government of the huckster and the 
huckster spirit, by eliminating the social ends and social functions 
of labor, degrades its function and result. This age regards labor 
as a curse, and déspises those who do the physical or manual duty 
of production, as inferior; and the laborer is in a degrading wage 
slavery, more cruel in many ways than the African slavery 
recently supplanted. The laborer is not generally regarded as 
filling a social function. The wage-workers are looked down upon 
as a class upon which another class can live. Mental labor would 
be despised as much as manual labor if it could be robbed as 
easily. But manual labor especially is exploited by hucksterism 
and its system. The largest part of the fruits of labor goes to an 
idle class, and is used to build up a brutal pride that would make 
the only distinction between man and man, and between classes, to 
be the display of riches, thereby degrading labor and degrading 
humanity, by materializing the rich and brutalizing the poor. 

This disrespect and degradation of labor, and respect and honor 
of the huckster, is only temporary and peculiar to our age. How 
fondly, lovingly, carefully, how sacredly does tradition keep alive 
age after age the story that he who is now worshipped in ten 
thousand temples of the civilized world was a carpenter and the 
son of a carpenter, and with this fact repeats the story to a 
hundred succeeding generations and to twenty centuries, which 
until this nineteenth has not been wholly forgotten by any cen- 
tury; which is still fresh and warm in the loving, responsive, beat- 
ing heart of humanity after two thousand decaying autumns have 
passed: ‘He cast out them that sold and bought, and overthrew 
the tables of the money-changers ” (Matt. xxi. 12). 

Why did he do this? What was the assigned reason for this 
harsh and violent usage? Why, when religion so honored labor 
by making its founder a carpenter, should the huckster be dis- 
graced and cast out with disdain and contempt? The reason 
given by the great Teacher was, because they made the place 
they were in a “den of thieves.” 

A brief analysis of the development of modern industry will 
explain the instinctive dislike existing against the huckster. 
Before the development of machinery in a peaceful, civilized 
society, for illustration, the farmer, bringing to the shoemaker a 
bag of flour, and receiving in return a pair of shoes, often brought 
with his flour friendship, kindly feeling, and personal interest in 
the welfare of the shoemaker. The skeptical cobbler, on the other 
hand, together with like regard for the farmer with skilful hands 
and questioning brain, often gave the farmer, with his shoes, 
intellectual enlightenment—in a treble sense a better understand- 
ing. 
If I go and have a shoemaker take my measure for a pair of 
shves, and pay him his price, and he tries with skill to make me 
neat and strong shoes, to give in labor full value for what he 
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receives, the transaction develops honesty, respect, personal 
interest, and mutualequality. Being developed and perfected, the 
machine takes the place of the hand. By eliminating handwork, 
feeling, skill, and art are taken away. Shoes are produced in large 
+ igen not to fit a measured foot, but modelled from a pattern. 

n this industrial development the hucksters are evoluted who 
step in between the producer and consumer, destroy the personal 
relations, the interest and friendships, resulting from the personal 
acquaintance of producer and consumer. Under the capitalist 
system men are hired to make shoes, not to fit a particular foot, 
but to supply a market; not primarily to supply a human want, 
but to supply a trade, to make surplus values. 

The huckster thus develops a certain organization of industry, 
the development of which is a necessary step in progress; but the 
object .and moving factor are ever purely selfish, individual, and 
anti-social. The capitalist or huckster develops and organizes 
the shoe business until he forms a trust, or monopoly, and, bending 
everything to the huckster spirit, controls wages, determines the 
amount of shoes produced, and fixes the market price, levying an 
arbitrary tribute on both producer and consumer. 

This development of industry or production banishes equality, 
duty, human feeling, religion from active life. All sense of justice 
and common brotherhood taught by the Church, and of honor by the 
army, disappears before the overshadowing desire and strife of 
profitand money-making. But in all vital societies, social motives, 
social functions, and social approbation are really the strongest 
motives and influences to conduct. This is shown by the power of 
fashion, manners, and even by the bloody duel on the field of 
honor. If social approbation is the strongest motive to influence 
men, why may not this most human trait be utilized, and the holders, 
controllers, and managers of the great functions of communication, 
transportation, and even of wholesale production be made public 
officers filling public functions inspired by social approbation, and 
moved by duty to society and the state, rather than mere brutal 
strife to heap up mountains of gold. To get riches,for what? To 
put gold bands on coachmen’s hats? To sweep the foul sidewalks 
with silk and satin? To keep and hire free daughters of the 
Republic to take care of pet pug pups? To increase the speed of 
race-horses a second or two amile? To eat from gold plate and 
ride in carriages, while the masses are miserable and starving ? 
Was it for this that we are the heirs of all the ages? Was it for 
this that we inherit the fruit of the civilizations of Egypt, of Pales- 
tine, of Greece, and of Rome?—that we may be better able to heap 
up gold? 

Was it for this that the week, the month, marriage, home, the 
institutions of society were slowly evolved through the ages by 
struggling man? 

Was it for this that Time, the father of empires, unbound the 
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virgin zone of this youngest of his daughters, and gave her, regal 
with her pearl-crown of great, lakes, decked with her flower-lit 
prairies, adorned in the long vail of her forests, to be married to 
modern civilization ? 

No, it was not to heap up mountains of gold. It was to develop 
man into a higher, nobler being. To bring about this, to eliminate 
the huckster’s selfish rule, let the captains of industry and holders 
of capital be regarded as holding functions in society—as officers 
to fulfil a duty rather than individuals to heap up mountains of 
gold for no particular purpose. When machinery destroys personal 
acquaintance, personal friendship, and regard between the individ- 
uals who produce and consume, may not the general law of 
reciprocal relations come in and replace the lost personal acquaint- 
ance and interest by a feeling of social function and duty to 
society? But we will consider this more fully below. : 

Civilization means the wise human disposition and spending 
—as well as the production—of wealth. “Civilization is the 
humanization of man in society; the satisfaction for him in society 
of the law of human nature. There is the power of intellect and. 
knowledge, the power of beauty, the power of social life and man- 
ners, all this as well as the attainment of physical bodily comfort 
and security to be attained.” * 

But civilization as defined in this generation in the bibles of 
the hucksters—which are the standard books of political economy— 
only means tbe creation of surplus value, mainly through cheap- 
ness of labor and the high price of the market. Civilization, with 
the huckster, means the exploitation of labor instead of the wise 
human disposition, as well as the production, of wealth. 

In the age of steam and machinery, with natural resources un- 
limited, when there is a surplus of production in every line of 
business (there being now sufficient produced for all if what was 
produced could be equitably distributed), civilization has now all 
the material wealth man really needs, but yet comes far short of 
satisfying all the law or power of human nature above referred to. 

Our civilization does not satisfy our power of intellect or 
knowledge, or our power of beauty, or our power of social life © 
and manners, and besides does not allow the masses to enjoy ma- 
terial comfort. 

All institutions and forms that exist, however useless they may 
now seem, have had, sometime in the past, their use in the devel- 
opment of civilization. 

The priesthood, organized by the power of religious feeling, 
when any other science and organization were impossible, in a 
certain way asserted the nobleness of man and the wonderful 
mystery of life. 

All organization implies some mutual trust, some social feel- 
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ing, and some intelligence. A low condition, without these, re- 
quires for the initiation of union among men, for the incorpora- 
tion of the rudest order, the authority of a class regarded as 
sacred. It demands an organizod priesthood and religion. 

The warrior, to defend this priestly government, organized war 
from a fierce individual combat to the disciplined contest of 
armies, and developod honor, duty, chivalry, and trust. 

The captains of industry, who organize business, production, 
and distribution, teach the world the effectiveness of production 
and distribution when carried on by steam, machinery, and system. 

All have had their use and have been developed in their order. 

We ought to keep constantly before us in every branch of social 
study that all previously existing social forces that have become 
organized have had their use and sphere, and grew out of pre- 
viously existing conditions. Now, while the Church and priest- 
hood, the warrior and the king, have been in all former ages the 
source of government—of order and progress, for order is the 
first condition of progress—the publication of the Declaration of 
- Independence opened a new era. The founding of this Republic 
opened another page of history, Inspired by the Declaration of 
Independence, the bloom and flower of all past literature and civ- 
ilization, our fathers organized a government deriving its author- 
ity not from the Church, God, or the king, but from the consent of 
the governed. 

Our fathers established a republic which eliminated the reign 
of the priest and king from the commonwealth. We have not the 
government of the Church, neither have we the government of 
the warrior chief or his descendants. 

Religion in our day is not found in temples of stone, nor its 
power in vast eclesiastical organizations, but in the fleshy tablets 
of the heart—in individual conscience and private judgment. 

The army simply does police duty. 

The powers that have organized but enslaved in the past—the 
. Church and Army—having been so completely separated from 
government, Americans are educated to believe that the republic 
secures freedom, equality, and just opportunity to all. With formal 
faith in the letter of the Declaration, we are taught to believe that 
the present time is the heir of all time, the heir of all former 
civilization, and embodies all the advantages of the struggles, 
conflicts, and achievements of the past. Although our Republic 
really does embody the best results of past growth in developing 
and asserting the individuality, personality, and comfort of the 
mass of the people, yet our experience is much the same as all other 
countries. Following political economy, we imagined that with free- 
dom we had organized free competition, while we had but organized 
conditions for the oppression of the weak by the strong, of labor 
by capital, of poverty by wealth, and this without the social feeling 
of duty that belonged to feudalism. The destinies of the race are 
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not contained in a mere problem of liberty, but rather in the 
harmonization of liberty with association. Our government, 
founded a century ago, was intended to be a government of, by, and 
for the people. 

. Priestly and kingly government being abolished, the founders 
supposed the Republic would of course be governed for and bythe 
people. It would have been nearly a perfect government theo- 
retically if industrial conditions had continued as before, but the 
nineteenth century was at hand, bringing with it new forces, new 
agencies, new factors of society, new conditions of life, which have 
changed, or will shortly result in changing, the mass of the 
nation from independent workers with individual capital to wage- 
workers without capital. It tends to eliminate the middle class, 
concentrating the wealth in millionaires and corporations. In the 
eighteenth century nearly the entire cost of producing went into 
the hands of the laborer producing it, if it was free labor. Now, the 
same articles being produced in the great factory, by complex 
machinery and enormous capital, the greatest part of the cost goes 
to the machine, the capitalist, and the trader. 

The steam power of this country is owned by a comparative few. 
But the physical power exerted by steam and machinery exceeds 
twenty-six times the combined power of all the working-men of 
the nation. 

Machinery has, become so perfected that it weaves every yard 
of woolen and cotton cloth spun; machinery sews our seed, gathers 
the harvest, grinds our grain, prints our newspapers almost auto- 
matically, with the smallest use of human labor. Steam welds the 
immense anchor, shapes the great ironclad plate, yet with infinite 
and ethereal delicacy and accuracy points the finest needle and 
draws the metallic microscopic thread. Of course this power 
brings in new conditions. 

Among the changes to be noted are: that the business of produc- 
tion is becoming less and less manual and individual, less private, 
less on a small scale; that capital and machinery are moreand more .- 
necessary to civilization; that the proportion of machinery and capi- 
tal, and the returns paid for it a3 against what is paid labor, are 
constantly increasing. Wesee thereby that the use of capital and 
machinery is becoming less individual and private, more a social 
function, and its operation more and more affecting the whole 
people. Capital and machinery, in brief, are becoming more and 
more functions of society, and less and less of private individual 
enterprise. Production has become capitalistic instead of individ- 
ualistic. Corporations are taking the place of the individual, and 
the trust the place of the corporation. Manufacture is carried on 
to supply the trade instead of individual wants. On account of 
these causes, both singly and combined, with the control of ma- 
chinery in private hands for private benefit, the interest of the 
trader is more and more considered, and the interests of the 
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workers and consumers, less and less. Those controlling machin- 
ery and capital now develop monopolies, pools, combinations, 
trusts to completely control the price of wages, to limit the 
amount produced, and to fix the price the public shall pay for the 
product. The interest of the huckster controls everything, the 
small traders are gradually eliminated. Business is more and 
more done by the gigantic huckster. In production and distribu- 
tion the huckster’s interests, the huckster’s morals, the huckster’s 
intellect have gained absolute authority. 

Leaving the department of production we find the huckster’s 
reign alike in Church and state, in the teachings of our public 
schools, in the ethics of professional life, in the inspiration of our 
literature, and in the heads and hearts of a large part of the in- 
telligent portion of the people, who have come to believe more in 
the protection of property than in the protection of man—in prop- 
erty rights than in human rights. 

They make their daily lives the bulwark of the huckster’s domin- 
ion, despite the heroic example of their Revolutionary fathers, 
despite their intelligence and the teachings of their professed 
religion. In fact, any religion which the middle class of this country 
accepts must be a religion that regards with proper respect the 
almighty dollar. 

That the government of this republic, in spite of its glorious 
history and constitution, has passed into the control of the huckster, 
is shown by the Senate gradually filling up with millionaires, 
unknown except as plutocrats; by the application of the money 
standard to every function of society; and by the giving of the 
highest offices in the government to the men who spend the most 
money in elections. 

The daily press has absorbed the functions of the magazines 
and reviews; of books, which formerly expressed public opinion, 
and through which the teachings and opinions of the authors, 
writers, and literary class were brought before the people. Now 
every writer employed on the editorial staff of the daily newspaper 
can but speak and write according to the policy of the paper. 
Being generally owned by some monopolistic interest, its editorials 
transpire the selfish interest of the mesa controlling it. Even 
if this were not so, the counting-house part of the paper would still 
dictate its policy, for two-thirds of the revenue of the daily press 
comes from advertisements paid for by wealthy hucksters, and only 
one-third from circulation paid for by the people. With its 
business secret before us we know why the huckster will always 
control the daily press. 

The reign of the huckster extends even into our schools, teach- 
ing not humanity, but selfishness; not hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, after nobility, honor, greatness, but to seek money. 
Our schools do not teach the desire for the noblest, truest life, that 
the highest and only happiness is in love, friendship, duty. In 
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learning A B C, children are taught that the only object of learn- 
ing isits help to heap up gold. The old Persian education was 
pie “To ride horseback, to shoot an arrow, and to speak the 
truth.” 

In the Church the government of the huckster is as pronounced 
as elsewhere. Our preachers have forgotten the Sermon on the 
Mount, and our churches have become materialized, selfish, and 
aristocratic, as much controlled by the huckster spirit as a bank 
directors’ meeting ora Fifth-Avenue club. The pulpits do not 
assert the wrongs of the poor, the injustice of riches, the brother- 
hood of man. While on every Mohammedan mosque is seen these 
words, “In the presence of Allah vanish all human distinctions,” 
our modern religion would build different churches in New York 
to separate the rich and the poor in the worship of God. The 
pulpit and priest, blind to the difference between the worship of 
God and Mammon, have turned from the worship of the God of 
justice and consolation to the worship of the Golden Calf. When 
we hear a sermon from the pulpit on the texts, “Lay not up for 
yourselves treasure upon earth,” “Sell all thou hast and give it to 
the poor,” “Take heed and avoid covetousness, for a man’s life 
consisteth not in the things that he possesseth,” “It is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven,” etc., we almost think that 
these texts mean that our millionaires are going straight to 
heaven, as saints that wore sackcloth. Thus hucksterism makes 
the Church forget the highest lessons in life, misinterpret the 
sacred texts, and pander and truckle to the prejudices and luxuries 
of the rich, instead of worshipping the God of justice and of the 
poor. The teachings of the Bible, as far as government in this 
world is concerned, are ignored bythe pulpit. 

Thus the government of the huckster becomes general. In con- 
trolling machinery, wealth, production—the most vital functions of 
modern society—he thereby assumes control over all other func- 
tions and activities of man, and bends and moulds feelings, 
thoughts, education, religion, political government to his wishes. 
They are simply auxiliary to him and sink to his standard. Money 
controls the professions, controls the Army, controls the Church, 
and by controlling all the agencies of civilization, controls the 
Government. Everything is reduced to a question of purchase 
and sale. Love, affection, life itself is reduced to the standard of 

old. 

: How shall this government of the huckster, this reign of selfish- 
ness, this dominion of gold, this rule of the coarse over the fine, of 
material over moral power be cast off, and when dethroned ? 

Many there are who tell us that things have always been as they 
are, and will always be the same; that there will never be a 
change. This belief shows a narrowness of heart and knowledge. 
It belittles human nature. Do Shakspere, Dante, Aischylus. 
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Homer portray human nature? or are they simply dressing dolls, 
and dreaming the fantastic fancies of fools? Are all the seers 
and great teachers of the world mistaken? The smallest knowl- 
edge of history would teach differently. If there is any one thing 
more than another made clear by history, it is the self-sacrifice 
appearing in every age, and the fact of change, development, and 
progress going on through the centuries. The moving sentiment, 
the energy that inspires activity and life in one age disappears 
and give place to another kind of sentiment, energy, and activity 
in a succeeding age. We see in one age that the feelings, ener- 
gies, and activity of a race are given wholly to religion, as even 
yet among countless millions in Asia; in another age, attention to 
intellect, culture, and art, as in Greece; in another age all energy 
and activity to war,as in Rome. The Romansin one age gave the 
same energy to the pursuit of war that we in this age give to trade 
and commerce. Therefore the person who says no change is pos- 
sible has neither an extended knowledge of human nature nor a 
knowledge cf history. A true knowledge of both teaches that each 
period of history displays certain special characteristics of human 
nature and activity peculiar to the age. In one age the channels 
and directions of feeling, thought, and action flow one way; in 
another age in a different channel and direction, 

It is the law of matter, mind,and humanity that the finer should 
dominate over the coarser. Indeed, growth itself means this. 
* This truth has been instinctively portrayed by all the mythologies 
of the world. This universal succession, darkness giving place to 
light, chaos to order, the coarser to the finer, is allegorically 
taught by all the lore of the past. The ancient gods personify- 
ing mere force and matter give place to the gods personifying 
judgment, feeling. and wisdom. Saturn and his gods are dethroned 
by Jupiter and his dynasty. 

By all the teachings of the ages, by history, by science, we be- 
lieve the present brutal and material forces controlling govern- 
ment and industry will be succeeded by the reign of higher in- 
fluences. 

As in all mythologies, under various names, Jupiter always de- 
throned an ancient Saturn, so the powers of justice, wisdom, love, 
on the Olympian sphere of government in industry must de- 
throne the Saturn of hucksterism. 

An analysis of history shows that economic systems tend more 
to make morality than morality tends to make the economic sys- 
tems. For illustration, if unselfish feeling is carried out in prac- 
tical conduct in our civilization, such feeling would and does re- 
sult in consigning its possessor to poverty, obscurity, neglect, dis- 
honor, if not to shame, want, and ridicule; while gold alone gives 
honor. In war this quality of unselfishness and patriotism gains 
laurels and honor. So likewise in the organized industrial armies 
of peace these social qualities should alone guarantee honor, physi- 
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cal support, and material comfort, as a large fortune now gives 
dignity, honor, and physical support to its possessor. But while 
economic conditions make morality, intellect and art should 
modify and mould economic conditions, as they modify and mould 
nature for man’s benefit. Therefore a better scientific social in- 
tegration in the near future may change the economic condition 
of the masses by the proper use and control of steam, machinery, 
and transportation, which forces are fast becoming monopolies. 

While the general control of these forces is fast becoming cen- 

tralized, and their ownership more and more limited to a diminish- 
ing proportion of the comunity, this change is not so rapid as 
the increasing relative importance, power, and necessity of these 
agencies to society. How can the “proper use and control” of 
these agencies be effected, and the reign of the huckster abolished? 
By simply extending and developing the Roman practice and 
theory of office. The theory, practice, and institution of office—of 
official power and duty—is the highest in ideal and the most satis- 
factory in practice of all the imperishable institutions which the 
“noblest of the nations” gave to the modern world. The talent 
of Rome was in organization. She developed and systematized 
the vital necessities of the civilization of her era (war, govern- 
ment, and law) to a degree of perfection befure unknown, thereby 
realizing the idea on a large scale that a public office is a public 
trust, showing succeeding nations that the duties and privileges 
of office are not inherent to any person or family, and forever 
teaching that an office is simply an agency of the people, and that 
its duties must: be fulfilled to the state independently of the feel- 
ings and interests of the individual who happened to fill the 
office. 

As the Romans organized war from individual and local strife 
to the control and advantage of the civic state, may not our Re- 
public, a government of, by, for, and in the name of the people, 
having before it the Roman idea and practice of office and sys- 
tem in political and military organization, still further develop 
and extend state system and organization into the great vital ac- 
tivity of our era, which is the production of wealth by machinery? 
The capitalists and “captains of industry” now organize and 
carry on production to gratify their own selfish individual and 
often anti-social aims, consequently the great agencies of power 
in modern civilization are directed for the personal gain of its 
“captains” as much as, before war was organized by the state, 
barbarous chieftains carried on their savage wars two thousand 
years ago for individual aggrandizement. 

Civilization demands the highest and the most complete or- 
ganization of industry attainable. We want industry as scien- 
tific, as orderly, as effective as war. We need all the advantages 
and economies which result from concentrated action, diciplined 
organization, and regulated economic and scientific production as 
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NOVEMBER 


189 


1, §.—All Saints Day. 
* What it arises from, I don’t know.” 
The Good Natured Man. 


2. M.—Jenny Lind died, 1887, 

“The most vulgar ballad of all gener- 
ally pleases me better than the fine 
modern odes.”’ ‘ 

The Vicar of Wakefield. 


3. T.—W. Cullen Bryant born, 1794. 
“Soft as the dew from heaven de- 
scends, His gentle accents fell.” 
The Hermit. 


4. W.—George Peabody died, 1869. 


* en @ man has no occasion to 
borrow, he finds numbers willing 
to lend to him. The rich receive 
large presents, and are thanked for 
receiving them.” The Bee 


5. Th.—Gen. Ben. Butler born, 1818. 
“Ever since then I have been degen- 
erating.” Essays, V. 


6. F.—Lineoln Elected President, 1860. 
“Ah! this is the great man himself?” 
Vicar of Wakefield. 


7. S.—Battle of Tippecanoe, 1811. 
8. S.—fireat Fire in Boston, 1872. 


*Creation’s heir, the world, the world 
is mine!” The Traveller. 


9. M.—Madame Roland guillotined, 1793. 
“The rabble’s rage and tyrant’s angry 
steel.” The Traveller. 


10. T.—Oliver Goldsmith born, 1728. 
‘And thou, sweet Poetry, thou love- 
liest maid, Thou source of all my 
bliss and all my woe, That found’st 
me poor at first, and keep’st me so.”’ 
The Deserted Village. 


11. W.—Chicago Anarchists hanged, 1887. 
«These, far dispersed, on pinions fly, 
To sport and flutter in a kinder 

sky.” The Traveller, 


12. Th.—Elizabeth Cady Stanton born, 1815 
“The tears of her country shall water 
her tomb.”’ 
Threnodia Augustalis. 


13. F.—Rossini died, 1868. ; 
“To say the truth, the Opera, as it is 
conducted among us, is but a very 

humdrum amusement, Tpe Bee. 


14. S.—Liebnitz died, 1716. 
“Nothing can exceed the vanity of 
our existence but the folly of our 
pursuits.” The Good Natured Man. 


15. §.—Federal Government adopted.1777 
“Every popular government grows 
rigid with age, new laws are multi- 
plying and the old continue in 
orce.”? Citizen of the World. 


16. M.—-Riel exeeuted, 1815. 


Lost to ever. delight.”’ 
Sonnet. 


Te 


17. T.—Suez Canal opened, 1869. 
“Lord, what a sultry climate 
under !”” Prologue to “ Zobe 


18. W.—Giood day to buy turkeys. 
“Though my stomach was sh 
could scarce help regretting t: 
such a delicate picture by ea! 
The Haunch of Ven: 


19. Th.—Treaty with England, 1794 
“And never shall fall, 
Till ruin shakes all.” 

An Orat: 


20. F.—Chas. Fr. Adams died, 1886. 
“Ah, he’s an example indeed !"" 
Good Natured 


91. §.—Fishery Awards paid to Eut' 
1878. P ne 


“Bring me your bill, sir, bri 
your bill, and let’s make mo 
words about it |’ 

She Stoops to Cony 


22. S.—Thurlow Weed died, I882. 

“ Honor, that praise which rea! 
gains, Ore’en imaginary wo: 
tains, Here passes curren! 
from hand to a.” 

The Trav: 


23. M.—Fort George, N.Y., captured | 
* You amuze me !”’ 
The Good Natured >. 


24. T.—John Knox died, 1572. 
“1 am told he makes a ver) 
some corpse.” J 


25. W.—New York evacuated, 1783. 
“T am now resolved to be 

here, sir, and | desire that yt 
my house directly !” ; 

She Stoops to Co 


26. TH.—The Czarina born, 1847. 

; “From your account of R 
learn that this nation is a 
lapsing into pristine barbar 

Citizen of the 


27. F.—Hoosac Tunnel pierced, [8° 
“The earthquake is coming 
pay us another visit.”’ 
The Good Nature 


28. §S.—Washington Irving died, 1: 
“The public were more ln: 
employed than to obse 
simplicity of my style, 
mony of my periods.”’ 
Vicar of W 


29. S.—Horace Greeley died, 187: 
“No person ever had a be 

at hoping than I.” 
Vicar of W 


30. M.—Jefferson Davis elected | 
of the Confederate Stat 


“One only master grasps 
domain.’”’ The Deserted 
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we now see carried on by the great captains of industry in or- 
ganizing trusts, pools, and monopolies. The interests of civilization 
may therefore require that, asin war, the result of these economies 
be developed as a social function for the use of the people, in- 
stead of for the benefit of a class to exploit the wealth of the com- 
munity. To preserve equality and to protect the citizens in those 
rights—which equality and rights our republic has declared “self- 
evident” and “inalienable ”—make the great functions now held 
by the great captains of industry official. Industrial warfare 
against nature can be carried on by organized industrial armies 
of peace as effectually as warfare against savages by organized 
armies of war. No captain or general in war fights for his own 
personal gain. He does not own the cities or countries he conquers. 
Neither should the captains of theindustrial armies of peace. Place 
upon the leaders and workers of industry a sense of responsibility, a 
feeling of duty, a hope of being honored, and inspire them with 
the same spirit that there is in the army. A good soldier in war 
is willing to risk his life for his country, while unwilling to en- 
danger himself for any other cause. Under a similar organiza- 
tion, and inspired with like rivalry for action, moved with hope of 
honor and with appreciation for “duty nobly done,” the rank and 
file in the industrial armies of peace would exert themselves for 
the public good. Therefore organize industry. Let the state give 
its citizens engaged in industry the same appreciation and honor, 
the same guarantee of support in activeslife and in old age, as in 
the military service. As the government gives its judges a pen- 
sion on retirement, as the city of New York likewise pensions the 
worthy members of the police and fire departments, and as every 
European government gives a guarantee of support in old age to 
its hired servants, so should every worthy laborer be guaranteed 
support. 

A true and efficient civil-service reform is the frame work 
which supports, and around which is built the fabric of nation- 
alism and of any real and lasting reform in government or indus- 
try. With civil-service reform, with nationalizing our industries, 
and with organizing the activities of peace as war is organized, we 
should inspire workers with all the incentives to duty, to activity, 
to faithful and efficient production. Being made paid officers, with 
_—— and future support guaranteed, would not necessarily 

etract from individual efficiency under proper organization and 
with proper stimulus to action. Our army officers are faithful 
although they do not gain any of the plunder of war. Transferring 
the stimulus to activity from greed of gold—from swinish motives 
to manly motives, from brutish sense of selfish greed to the more 
civilized motives of the desire of honor, of good name among men, 
of the manly sense of duty, of the appreciation of the social 
requirements, and the respect which a true civil policy will publicly 
give asa sacramental right to every deserving worker, however 
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humble—would insure far more efficient and satisfactory work than 
by our present. degrading system. Thus, with stimulants to 
activity corresponding to what is manly, not to what is brutal, we 
should have all the incentives to duty, to activity, to faithful and 
efficient work. r 

This article, by calling attention to the facts that the priest, 
soldier, and plutocrat in different stages of progress have in turn 
succeeded each other in government, and that the growth of moral 
and social feeling is now checked and blighted by the govern- 
ment of the huckster, has endeavored to point out the means of 
his overthrow. plutocracy cannot be abolished except by social 
growth, and by attaining a higher and truer conception of the 
social function of capital. The huckster’s government cannot be 
overturned by violence. It can only be changed by peaceful 
means, by developing political government, which allows the reign 
of the huckster, into an industrial commonwealth 

If a higher social integration demands a government industrial 
organization as effective as war organization, this demand can only 
be attained when public opinion compels a public office to be 
administered as a public trust, and the enforcement of a civil 
service that secures continuity of employment, promotion, and 
retirement, with a pension in old age. Are not these demands 
reasonable, moderate, on a line of progress and growth, and of 
such a nature as will insure efficient and economic production? A 
cursory analysis of history seems to show a certainty of progressive 
change of this kind based upon the development of civilization, 
and the active wants, material, intellectual, and social, of mankind. 

While feeling that a new era is about to dawn, that history is 
about to turn to a new page, “that jocund day stands tiptoe on 
the misty mountain top,” no one should be deluded into believing 
that social movement and political action can be created by, simply 
stating theories or axioms about right and wrong, any more than by 
sudden revolution not based upon historical development. 

Society can only be influenced by that which is in the direct 
line of its growth and development, by what touches the feelings 
and hearts of men, and by following up previous lines of progress; 
in short, by historical knowledge and by building upon the basis 
and foundation of what past generations have attained, for there 
is a copartnercy and mutual responsibility of generations past 
and present. 

History, teaching that “ progress in Europe has been retarded 
by too much theology, in China by too canak literature,”’* directs 
the elimination of theory and abstraction when not demonstrable or 
not immediately connected with useful fact and historical develop- 
ment and progress. Remembering also that the present civilization, 
through hucksterism, consigns unselfish and noble feeling (formerly 


* Draper's ‘‘ Intellectual Development of Europe.” 
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honored by the Church and Army) to neglect and shame, and gives 
all honor, dignity, and power to the possessors of gold, we hope 
soon to see established a civilization which will cause duty to be 
honored, labor to be respected, faithful service to be rewarded and 
appreciated in this world. 

n hoping for the establishment of this milieu, in striving for 
this industrial change, and in trusting the near future “to ring in 
the new,” the thinker and worker should realize that this change, 
like all reform-changes, consists in the attainment of uniting theory 
to practice, the ideal to the real, formula to proof, the abstract to 
the concrete, the past to the present, the individual to humanity, 
and the incarnating of thought into action. 

All observe the growing dissatisfaction of labor with its conditions, 
see the increasing strikes and lock-outs, notice the angry temper 
of both the capitalist and workingman, view the separation o: the 
rich and the poor, hear the fierce debate, confusion, noise, and strife 
which seem to centre around the social and industrial question. 
Although moving heart and feeling, they disturb not braixr and 
thought, if we have faith to believe that all these things are but 
signs of the opening of a new day, and that this confusion and noise 
are but 

‘* The bridal dawn of thunder peals 
Whenever thought has married fact.” 


Epwarp W. 
New York. 


THE NIGHT FLOWER. 


THE sun hath many worshippers: all day 
What fair great flowers send incense to his shrine, 
Forever turning toward his face divine, 
And drooping straight when he withdraws his ray! 
What delicate morning blooms unfold and sway 
Upon their tender stems for his delight, 
But shrinking from the first cold touch of night, 
Upon their soft breasts fold their dreams away! 
So many lovers hath the royal sun: 
But night, the sad, fair sibyl, hath but one. 
One pure and wondrous flower is fain to know 
The lore of her stern lips and brooding eyes, 
And, stung by that strange passion, opens slow, 
Shines in white fire of ecstacy, and dies. 
Marion CoutHony 
East Orance, N. J, 
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IMMIGRATION ? 


Nartionat hospitality towards the people of other lands who 
desire to share with us the privileges and duties of citizenship is 
among the earliest and most pronounced of our traditions. We 
have extended to them a standing and an unqualified invitation to 
our national fireside. It was addressed especially to those who 
were oppressed politically and in other ways, and so it had the 
form of a magnanimous and a humane invitation. That it was 
prompted in some degree by ulterior motives is very probable; 
but that it also contained motives of the purest humanity is just 
as certain. 

And it was accepted in the sincere spirit in which it was offered. 
Thousands of poor, homeless wanderers thronged our shores in 
search of some of the comforts of life that were forever beyond 
their reach in the countries that gave them birth. And their 
hopes were in a large measure realized. They obtained here homes 
and comparative plenty. They regained something of that 
conscious dignity of manhood which the social and political con- 
ditions of the Old World had well-nigh obliterated. For the most 
part, they became good and useful citizens, adding to the wealth 
and welfare of the country. 

Although this immigration increased to enormous proportions 
prior to the late war, it excited no serious apprehensions of evil. 
Indeed it was everywhere looked upon with favor and congratu- 
lation. But when, at the close of the war, a million men returned 
from the work of destruction to that of construction; returned 
to swell the ranks of productive labor; and at the same time, when 
the tide of immigration which had been interrupted by the war 
again set in, we began to feel that we had more men than we knew 
what todo with. At that time all forms of industry were dis- 
organized; our medium of exchange was of fluctuating and uncer- 
tain value, which, together with other unsettled conditions, 
developed a spirit of wild speculation rather than of settled and 
legitimate industry. And when, in the economic crisis of 1873, 
that hitherto unknown creature, the “tramp,” first made his 
appearance among us, we no longer had any doubts that the 
increase of our numbers from abroad was a positive misfortune. 
We began to question the wisdom of our first and unlimited invi- 
tation of the foreigner to our shores. ‘No Irish need apply” was 
followed by “The Chinamen must go;” and our Congress, urged 
by a supposed ‘ political or partisan necessity rather than by a 
sense of strict equity, prohibited Chinese immigration. Other 
laws restricting immigration were passed, which applied to all 
nationalities alike. 
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So a radical change has taken place in our attitude toward 
immigration. One among the causes of this change was and is 
the half-conscious conviction that the more workers we have, the 
less wages will each receive. It is asserted that there is only a 
certain amount of work to be done, and that if there are but few 


men to do it, each will receive more wages than if there are many _ 


to do it. Urged by this conviction, our Trades Unions restrict the 
number of apprentices admitted to instruction in the various 
crafts; legislatures are petitioned not to allow criminal convicts 
to be employed in productive labor, and many of them have res- 
ponded affirmatively to these requests; and in numerous other 
ways is this same conviction manifested. 

But this conviction, though well founded in some particular in- 
stances, is on the whole amistake. Labor, “productive” labor, 
is paid for out of the wealth it creates. A man working on a 
farm for twenty dollars per month must produce that amount of 


wealth every month, and something besides for his employer, else 


he cannot hope to be employed at that rate. And all legitimate 
labor is productive, directly or indirectly. A coachman who only 
takes care of a span of horses and drives them, indirectly creates 
wealth by relieving the man heis working for of that work, so that this 
man has more time left to devote to his business, which is presumably 
wealth-producing. Even the physician who keeps men well and 
able to work, or who restores them to that condition when sick; 
the preacher also sometimes who encourages the despondent ones 
and stimulates the indolent; the statesman and political econo- 
mist who secure public justice and show to men the most profi- 
table methods of production and distribution,—all such men may 
be justly regarded as producers, as adding to the sum-total of 
wealth and prosperity. 

Of course, some particular branches of industry may become 
overcrowded, not absolutely, but relatively overcrowded, thus ren- 
dering them unremunerative; but when properly adjusted, the more 
workers we have, the better it is for all. People talk about over- 
production sometimes as a misfortune, but this is a mistake. 
There can be no such a thing as over-production, provided this 
production is properly adjusted to the relative wants of the whole 
people. One may have for the time being too much butter for 
his bread, or more salt than soup; but until all his wants are 
satisfied he cannot have too much of those things which supply 
these wants. In other words, commodities cannot be too cheap 
for the consumer; and since the producer is also a consumer, com- 
modities cannot be too cheap for him. It is maladjustment, not 
overproduction, which constitutes the evil. Our trouble is, not 
that we have too many workers, but that too many of them are 
working in the wrong place But why don’t these workers more 
generally find their proper and most remunerative work? Chiefly 
because of our mischievous and blundering “ grandmotherly ” legis- 
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lation, which creates an artificial condition that balks the operation 
of the natural laws of industry and commerce. The natural law 
of supply and demand, the instincts of intelligent self-interest, 
together with other self-regulating forces with which society is 
equipped, would soon regulate all these inequalities and malad- 
justments if only they were free to operate. If only our meddle- 
some legislatures would mind their own business, defend all from 
injustice, and help or “ protect” none in an active sense, then we 
might hope for greater industrial prosperity than we now enjoy. 

However, we are learning something in this direction, slowly, 
it may be, but something, let us hope, and for which we are so far 
thankful. In the meanwhile I think we shall see that it is practi- 
cally impossible for us ever to have too many people in this 
country, provided they are able and willing to work where their 
work is the most needed and in the end the most remunerative. 
When production and distributation are unhindered by legislative 
restrictions; when trade is free; when legislatures confine them- 
selves to their legitimate function of securing justice to all men 
and to all classes; then the more people we have the better, if 
only they are capable and virtuous. Even the Chinaman who 
fulfills these conditions is needed, andshould be welcomed. True, he 
works for low wages; but do we not need to get work done as cheaply 
as possible? Are we, at this late day, to question the wisdom of 
labor-saving machinery? If not, then we cannot question the 
wisdom of labor-saving methods of production and distribution in 
any way. Besides, when industrial conditions are free, as the 
will be, will not low wages find low work? It is also true that the 
Chinaman goes home at last, and so “takes money out of the 
country.” Certainly; but does not his labor remain? And would 
we not rather have his labor than the money we pay for it?—else 
why pay for it? From an economic point of view—and after all 
this is the best point whence to view this subject—we want the 
immigrant if he contributes to the wealth and industrial prosperity 
of this country. A 

But we have felt and still feel that the character of a large number 
of the immigrants we have been receiving of late years is such as 
renders them a hindrance rather than a help to national prosperity. 
Such occurrences as the Haymarket massacre in Chicago and the 
more recent Italian tragedy in New Orleans help to confirm this 
conviction. Foreign nations have taken advantage of our hospi- 
tality by sending to us their criminals and dependents in such 
numbers that we have been compelled in self-defense to put con- 
ditions to our first invitation. During the last dozen years or so, 
millions of dollars have been expended by the various govern- 
ments of Europe in sending to us thousands of criminals and 
other dependents. Lately I have been examining the papers and 
correspondence pertaining to our foreign relations since 1880, 
and find in them overwhelming evidence of the correctness of the 
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above statement. In 1882 our Congress passed a law forbidding 
the landing on our shores of such immigrants as are “unable to 
take care of himself or herself without becoming a public charge.” 
This and other laws now forbid the landing of paupers, contract 
laborers, criminals, and some others. 

However, and notwithstanding this legislation, which by the 
way seems inefficient as well as contradictory, it cannot be said 
that we have any settled and well-understood policy with refer- 
ence to immigration, and so the discussion of such a policy is per- 
tinent and timely. And we now have reliable data and experience 
sufficient to enable us to discuss this question profitably and to 
settle it justly, as it seems to me. 

Including the native-born children of immigrants, a little over 
one-fourth of our whole population is what may be called foreign. 
But these foreigners contribute to our prison population—those 
convicted of crime—a much larger per centage than their numbers 
bear to the whole population, It is unnecessary to burden the 
reader with a formidable array of exact figures, as they can be 
readily obtained when desired. Suffice it to say that in 1880, 13.3 
per cent of our whole population was foreign-born. In that year 
about 21 per cent of our criminal prisoners were of foreign birth. 
In other words, 13.3 per cent of our whole population produced 21 
per cent of our crime. It is very likely that an unfriendly feeling 
on the part of judge and jury toward foreigners has had something 
to do in convicting them of crime more often than our own people 
would have been convicted upon like charges; and it is also 
likely that the ignorance and poverty of foreigners have rendered 
them less able to defend themselves when accused of crime than 
is generally the case with the average native-born citizen. But 
making due allowance for these circumstances, it yet remains un- 
doubtedly true that the tendency to crime is greater among for- 
eign-born than among native-born. 

ut this tendency to crime varies greatly among the different 
nationalities. The Chinese are charged with furnishing nine per 
cent of our criminals, while they constitute but two per cent of 
our population. Next come the Irish, who constitute three and 
one-sixth per cent of the population, and who are charged with 
furnishing nine and one-half per cent of the criminals. The Ital- 
ians come next. The Norwegians, Swedes, Germans, and some 
others are found to be less criminal than our own people. When 
we consider the bitter and in too many cases the unjust opposi- 
tion to the Chinese in the immediate neighborhoods where they 
are tried and convicted of crime, we may well believe that their 
conviction is often due to malice rather than to sufficiency of evi- 
dence against them. Of course, the same thing may be said of 
the others. Butas I have already intimated, the evidence after 
all seems sufficient to warrant the conclusion that some of our for- 
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eign-born population furnish more crime than their ratio to the 
whole population. 

Since 1860 the ratio of foreign-born to native population has 
remained practically uniform, the amplitude of oscillation being 
about one per cent, between about 13 and 14 per cent of the whole 
population. But crime has increased enormously during that 
time; at any rate the figures say so, and it is said that “figures 
can’t lie.” This is true enough, no doubt, if we bear in mind the 
fact that the real truth they tell is not always the most obvious 
one. As to this, however, presently. The figures are as follows: 
In 1850 there were 290 convicted criminals to each million of the 
population; in 1860 there were 607 criminals to each million; in 
1870 it was 853; and in 1880 it was 1,169. According to Census 
Bulletin No. 31, issued in February last, it seems that this increase 
of crime still continues, for it is there shown that between 1880 
and 1890 crime increased over two per cent more than the popula- 
tion did in the same time. 

But I do not think we are warranted in the conclusion that the 
criminal tendency of the people is increasing as much and as fast 
as these figures seem to show. We must bear in mind the fact 
that, as civilization advances and neighborhoods become more 
populous, lawlessness is punished with increasing frequency and 
certainty. And then, too, as society advances, many acts that 
before had passed unnoticed become designated as crimes by the 
law-making power, and are so punished. Be this as it may, it is 
certain that this increase of crime, if and so far as it has increased, 
is not due to an increase of immigration, since that has not 
increased, relatively I mean to the population. It may be that this 
apparent increase of crime is due to a comparative increase of the 
criminal character of immigrants. 

But, however the foregoing may be explained, it is certain that 
our immigrants furnish more crime than their ratio to the whole 
population. The eleventh census, that of 1890, throws much new 
and valuable light on this point. It inquires into the antecedents 
of criminals as no other census has done, and reveals the startling 
fact that our foreign-born citizens, together with their immediate 
children, furnish more criminals than all the rest of the native- 
born white citizens together. Mr. Fred. H. Wines, special agent 
and expert for the statistics of pauperism and crime, in the census 
bulletin above referred to, says: “The foreign-born population of 
this country contributes, directly or indirectly, in the persons of 
the foreign-born or their immediate descendants, considerably 
more material for our State prisons and penitentiaries than the 
entire native population,” exclusive of the negro. Roughly speak- 
ing, and “rough” in more than one sense, our foreign-born citi- 
zens, together with their immediate children of the first generation, 
and constituting about one-fourth of the whole population, con- 
tribute to the criminal classes more than all the native-born whites 
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together, who constitute about half of the whole population. In 
other words, the foreign element is twice as criminal, as the native 
white element of our citizeuship. It seems that the immediate 
children of foreigners are as criminal as, if not more criminal than, 
their parents. 

In the first place, the “criminal age” is about twenty-five and 
under; and it is very probable that a majority of the immigrants 
are beyond that age when they reach our shores. And then many 
of them live in communities or colonies of their own people dur- 
ing most of the first generations, and so come but little into con- 
tact with American ideas and traditions. Heredity also has its 
influence, for the tendency to crime is transmitted like that of 
other traits. Atany rate it requires more than one generation to 
assimilate the foreign-born into our national character, or, as Mr. 
Rounds expresses it, “for the golden-rod to exterminate the 
shamrock.” 

After crime, the next heaviest burden on society is pauperism. 
In this respect our foreign-born citizens make about the same 
showing asin respect to crime. They also contribute more than 
their proportionate share to the mentally and otherwise defective 
classes. There is a close because there is a necessary connection 
between crime and pauperism, and mental deficiency, and so on. 
This connection may be obscure, but it is none the less real. Men- 
tal deficiency in one generation may manifiest itself in moral defi- 
ciency in the next, and vice versa. The existence of these abnor- 
mal qualities implies some defect of organization or structure so 
deeply seated that many generations of care and culture and 
breeding are required to obliterate them. The infusion into the 
blood of our common citizenship of such debasing qualities is most 
deplorable, even from an economic point of view. 

So we see at last that the only valid objection to immigration 
is in its quality rather than its quantity; and any legislative policy 
with reference to this matter that does not recognize this fact is 
necessarily short-sighted and faulty. We see further, that it is 
only certain nationalities that send to usthese undesirable qualities. 
This fact does not necessarily imply that some nationalities are 
inherently more criminal and dependent than others or than our- 
selves; but it probably means that some nationalities take more 
pains to select out and send to us this undesirable class. Anyhow, 
we don’t want this class, and will not have them. Nor do we want to 
enlarge our Chinese policy, and prohibit absolutely all immigration 
from some countries, and permit it to others. Our policy must be 
impartial in its application. We must simply require of immigrants 
from any and every country satisfactory evidence of good citizen- 
ship before we can permit them to land here. The details of this 
policy can be easily arranged when its purpose and spirit are 
understood. Such a policy is simple enough, and practical, and 
just, and impartial, and consistent, and worthy our democratic 
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traditions. Our legislation on this subject is not only inefficient, 
but contradictory, as I have said. We boast that all men are equal 
on the score of rights and privileges, even without regard to “color 
or previous condition,” and then proceed to deal out sauce to the 
Chinese goose and salad to some other gander. We cannot be just 
until we are consistent. But while we should be glad and proud 
to renew our offer to make this land of ours “an asylum for the 
oppressed,” we should have it distinctly understood that it shall 
never be made a retreat for the vicious and criminal of any nation- 
ality. We cannot even afford to make it an almshouse for the 
mentally and physically defective classes. It is neither just nor 
charitable to relieve other nations of their dependents. Those 
nations must bear the burden of this class or alter the social and 
political conditions that produce them. 

But we must and will extend a hearty welcome to all self-sup- 
porting and virtuous —— of every clime and nationality. We 
remember too well where we ourselves came from to do other- 
wise. Besides, it is right and gentlemanly and democratic. I 
want to repeat and emphasize the fact that it is practically impos- 
sible for us ever to have too many people in this country, if only 
they are virtuous and capable. We need not only numbers, but 
diversity of population as well. I have not attempted to show 
the benefits of immigration, social, economic, and otherwise, in 
favor of which much might be said. I have attempted only to 
show that our former policy of national hospitality needs to be 
revised, not reversed—modified in the way of judicious regulation. 

We cannot afford to stultify our principle of the individual 
political equality of all men by making racial or even sectional 
discriminations, nor can we afford to shut the door of hospitality. 
Our high destiny is democratic, not aristocratic; cosmopolitan, 
not provincial and isolated. We must keep forever in the current 
of the world’s highest progress. Our national characteristic 
must be the latest and best product of cosmopolitan civilization. 
Weare old enough now, and large enough, and strong enough, 
and possess sufficient powers of assimilation to transform into this 
high character all capable and well-disposed people who come to 
our shores. To all such we say heartily and gladly, “Come and 
share with us this ‘goodly heritage;’ bring with you, to the New 
World, the wisest experience of the Old; help us to develop our 
resources, and to make out of this land the freest and grandest 
country on the face of the earth.” 


La Portes, Inn. 
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Language is ehiefly built up from the bottom. The whole fa- 
bric is slowly pushed upward by additions to the rude rubble- 
work of the foundation. These unsightly additions become firmly 
cemented into the mass, and as they rise from the primordial mud, 
the attrition of time and custom polishes and smooths them into 
indispensable parts of the general mosaic. The slang of one 
generation becomes the accepted usage of the next; and in these 
days of swift change, when a dollar sitting upon dimes hatches forth 
eagles, the transformation may be accomplished in adecade. A 
word or phase emerges from the slums, spreads like an epidemic 
among the lower classes, rises to the dignity of type in the hu- 
morous screed of some venturous reporter, and finally crystallizes 
in the dictionary. It is at first admitted to the kitchen and scul- 
lery; then, like a parvenu emboldened by success, it pushes its 
jin into the drawing-room, where its vulgarity is first forgiven 
and then forgotten, and so becomes a respectable member of so- 
ciety. Handled gingerly by the lexicographers, and treated alto- 
gether as a verbal pariah, it frequently puts off its early fustian, 
and donning sleek broadcloth, brushes elbows with patricians 
whose ancestors came over with the Conqueror. 

For the most part the origin of slang is obscure. Now and then 
a popular song or play, and more rarely a political campaign or 
celebrated trial, will add a catchword to the vocabulary of “cant.” 
But true slang appears to have no visible source. It appears sim- 
multaneously among street boys, loungers on questionable corners, 
and habitues of dangerous resorts. The most patient resarch 
fails to trace it to the fountain-head. The weird genius in 
whose fantastic brain the nondescript was first conceived remains 
undiscoverable in proud humility—so utterly undiscoverable in- 
deed that we are almost tempted to believe that, like “Mrs. ’Arris,” 
he has no real objective existence at all, and that the invention we 
would ascribe to him is, in fact, the manifestation of some psycho- 
logical evolution common to the race and period. 

In its inception the most characterestic slang is evidently due to 
defective education and the need to express ideas for which a very 
limited vocabulary furnishes no adequate terms. A man of cul- 
ture finds no difficulty in putting his thoughts into fitting words. 
If his own tongue fails him, he may borrow from a foreign lan- 


uage. A clever gamin might invent slang; a scholar never would. | 


d it is the gamin who is the true language-builder; for while 
the scholar imports alien words or sentences to express involved 
mental processes, the gamin makes the homespun material for 
common wear. 
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Half a century ago slang appears to have been drawn from the 
thieves’ dictionary. To useslang was to “patter flash.” The novel- 
ists of the time delighted in airing their knowledge of the occult 
jargon of the “toby,” anda full graduate in the gentle art of 
purse-picking or might have confessed himself 
a& mere novice in his own profession, after reading “Les Miser- 
ables,” “Paul Clifford,” or “The Wandering Jew.” Victor Hugo 
treats the subject with magnificent solemnity, devoting many 
pages of his masterpiece to an elaborate discussion of the verna- 
cular of the Court of Miracles. “You think you hear hydras 
conversing,” he observes. It is a gnashing, growling; snarling 
dialect, laden with due import to reflective minds. This mon- 
strous emanation of the gutters and galleys fills him with dread 
and horror; it threatens the downfall of society; it is eloquent of 
sin and suffering; it is altogether demoniac. 

Modern slang, if less pregnant, is also less ominous. Generally 
speaking, it is the vehicle of coarse humor or blunt and uncom- 
hero satire. This is true, at least of Anglo-American slang. 

rench argot may still retain the flavor of the barricade and the 
red flag; and Jean Billot’s mot in a wine-shop may bring about an 
émeute and the fall of a government. With us, fortunately, the 
ai of state are not so worm-eaten that a drunken demagogue’s 

reath can puff the national fabric into ruin. 

Financial disaster, in its various aspects, is a prolific source of 
contemporary slang. Poverty laughs grimly at its own rags, and 


makes a jest of its hunger pangs. A man is said to be “on his 


uppers ” when he has reached a state of destitution where, actually 
or metaphorically, he may be supposed to have worn away the 
soles of his shoes. Milder forms of the same unpleasant predica- 
ment are variously designated as “broke,” or “dead broke,” 
“cleaned out,” “up the spout,” “busted,” and “laid on the shelf.” 
“Laid out cold” is a grisly suggestion in the same category. 

If your friend craves a temporary loan, he may assure you that 
he “is shprt,” “in a hole,” or “ in a box;” and if you cannot 
accomodate him he will feel that he is “badly left.” In default 
of an expected remittance, or on a “slump in stocks ” or a “ break in 
pools,” he may experience a marked fall of the moral thermometer; 
in which case it will be “a cold day” withhim. The latter phrase 
is frequently used in an exactly opposite sense; and when empha- 
sized with a disdainful accent and a knowing look, the assertion 
that, “It is a cold day when I get left,” expresses the very subli- 
mation of worldly wisdom and astuteness. Yet this same clever 
individual, notwithstanding his acquaintance with the ways of 
men and the mutations of fortune, will not seldom “ get it square 
in the neck.” He may even be forced to take temporary employ- 
ment with the the well-known business house of “Leggit and 
Walker,” whose special line of trade is said to be “‘ measuring side- 
walks.” “Counting the ties ” is the brief record of many an actual 
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experience. More than one luminary of the stage, stranded, 
penniless, and without credit, in a strange town, has literally 
counted the railway ties on his painful homeward journey on foot. 
While the “ghost walks,” i¢., while salaries are regularly paid, 
the thespian is equally contented, whether in New York or New 
Zealand; but when the “bright simoleums” grow scarce, his soul 
longs for “the Rialto” or “the Slave-Market,” where boarding- 
houses leave the latch-string out, and comforting stimulants are 
procurable “on his face.” 

Personal attributes and traits of character are handled with a 
frankness more apt, perhaps, than graceful. Meeting a particularly 
stolid and unprepossessing person, you are requested to “ kick itand 
see if it is alive;” or you will be asked if “ the door was open and the 
wind blew itin?” Pronounced with due gravity of voice and manner, 
these sentences will be found most effective to inflict keen suffering 
upon sensitive natures. But it should be remarked, by way of 
warning, that personalities of this sort have sometimes resulted in 
disagreeable surprises. It is prudent, therefore, to be certain 
of your own muscular superiority before tempting physical 
repartee, otherwise you may chance to “hear something drop,” or 
be “done up in great shape,” a process which the consensus of 
human experience declares to be far from enjoyable. 

A “chump,” derived from the Icelandic kumbr, a log, is some- 
thing more than a fool and less than a knave, that is to say, the 
mass of stupidity is leavened with just the merest trace of ras- 
cality. A “gump” is a pure idiot, allied to the more archaic 
“sap-head,” “chuckle-head,” “block-head” and “jolter-head.” 
“Goose” and “ goose-cap,” generally feminine, descend to us from 
our grandmothers. “A “crank” is a mental oddity, often of sour 
temper; while a “freak” is commonly marked by physical 
deformity; though, latterly, any form of eccentricity, whether of 
mind or body, is placed in the same category. 

“Dude” is a comparatively recent invention—at least in the 

opular acceptation of the term—and somewhat difficult of classi- 
Feation. A dude is not a dandy; there is nothing gallant or dash- 
ing about him. Quite the contrary. He is soberness itself. His 
dress is correctly ugly; his manner is unassuming; his face is set 
in sombre mould; he is as respectable as an undertaker. Yet, 
withal, your real dude is irresistibly comic. His galvanic smile, a 
mere spasm of the lips, while the eyes maintain their normal lack- 
lustre expression; his peculiar jerky bow; his narrow, sloping 
shoulders, his protruding head, his remarkable walk, acquired, it 
is said, by persistent practice, and his imported accent, together 
make up a perplexing problem for the authropologist and a stand- 
ing jest for the hot polloi Apropos of the “dude amble,” a story 
is told of Sir William Lawrence, who enjoyed, and doubtless still 
enjoys, the proud distinction of the “king of dudes.” While 
strolling with him along a fashionable London thoroughfare one 
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day, a friend observed something unfamiliar in Sir William’s gait. 
“Are you lame?” queried the friend, anxiously. “Lame! no,” 
responded the baronet, “I am making a new walk.” 

Your self-satisfied, loquacious, and harmlessly offensive gentle- 
men will be catalogued as a “smart aleck,” a “pill,” or a “dose,” 
terms synonymous with the ancient and effective “ass,” but 
tinctured with a modern significance. That ravager of the femi- 
nine heart, the “masher,” is a familiar figure on our thorough- 
fares, arousing in the minds of graver spectators sinful dreams of 
heavy boots as applied to the anatomy of the ogling gallant. He 
“travels on his shape,” a phrase whose fine satire touches the very 
heart of personal vanity. He is also “stuck on himself,” and like- 
wise has “the big head,” a species of mental dropsy which afflicts 
all classes and conditions of men. A “bladder” is commonly also 
a “wind-bag;” the combination is often happily designated as 
“a suit of clothes and a noise,” or a “collar and tongue.” Our 
country cousin has earned the title of “jay,” “hayseed,” or “hay- 
seed-jay.” As a certain specific for all of this order of human 
afflictions, a visit of the “fool-killer” is confidently recommended. 

Of another ilk are the disreputable entities known as the 
“fakir,” the “tramp,” the “rounder,” and the “skin,” “beat,” or 
“fraud.” The “kicker,” blood-relation to the “crank,” is one who 
finds himself at variance with the conditions of existence. To 
“make a grand kick,” however, is sometimes commendable, as 
proving your independence of spirit and your resolution not to be 
imposed upon. 

person who is out of temper is said to be “on his ear.” If he 
leaves your presence in a rage he “walks off on his ear.” If you 
suspect him of a gross perversion of ideas, you may accuse him of 
being “off his base,” or, to add emphasis, “off his kerbase.” If 
you wish to notify a man that he is infringing upon your property 
rights, you will command him to “drop it andrun.” If you desire 
to warn him of danger from the arm of justice, you utter the 
mystic signal “cheese it,” “stuart,” “eddy,” or “bones.” “ Will 
you lay bones for me while I hook an apple?” asks the street boy. 
And his companion, true to his faith, sounds the alarm, “ Stuart, 
Jim! here comes the copper!” 

“Ah, there!” or “Ah, there! my size!” is in certain circles of 
society the tender salutation of the “ genl’m’n friend” to his lady- 
love. The fair one, in yielding mood, may reply, “Ah, there, ‘hick!’” 
or “hickory;” or prevailing passion may suggest the yet more 
seductive epithet “rocks,” or “old rocks.” If, however, there be 
no responsive chord in her gentle breast, she will retort with kill- 
ing disdain, “Come off! will you?’ or “Swim out; you are over 
your head.” This charming creature may bear the various pet 
names of “best girl,” “Sunday girl,” “bat,” “pig,” “bag,” or 
“calico.” The “tough ” will invite “me bag ter de dig at Hooley’s 
dive,” and treat her to beer and beans after the dance, technically 
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known as “spiel;” “dig” or “shindig” being vernacular for all 


sorts of festive occasions where dancing is a feature. 

There are many methods of delicately expressing incredulity. 
“Get out?” and “Go ’way?” are politely doubtful interrogatives. 
“What are you giving us ?” with its natural answer, “Taffy,” or 
“Taffy on a stick,” is a trifle pointed perhaps; and “Give usa 
rest,” or “Take a tumble,” is more frank than refined. “Ima 
liar ” is an exceedingly neat way of implying that you are the liar; 
while “ Rats” is unpleasantly suggestive. It isastonishing what 
effect a concerted, ear-splitting screech of “Rats” from the audi- 
ence will have in demoralizing a sensitive orator. 

A twice-told tale is a “chestnut.” A statement is emphasized 
by the phrase, “ Well, I should smile,” or “snicker.” otwith- 
standing which evidence you may be requested to “Give it to us 
mild,” “light,” or “easy.” You may be expected to back your 
words with “the money that talks,” or to “put up or shut up.” If 
you fail to “come to time,” you are “N. G.,”and may even earn 
the reputation of being a “liar from Liarsville.” A person whose 
mendacity is beyond all bounds will “ give you a pain,” commonly 
located in the foot, though sometimes in the neck or the stomach. 
“Shooting off your mouth” may mean wearisome garrulity, but 
more commonly angry complaint or threats. 

An active and successful business man achieves the honorable 
distinction of a “hustler,” or a“rustler.” He is “ fly,” yet “ there 
are no flies on him,” those sportive insects naturally preferring the 
company of a sluggish idler. The aforementioned “hustler” 
knows how “to get there every time;” he has “sand,” and usually 
also “gall” and “cheek.” He is acquainted with “the ropes;” he 
has studied the science of “razzle-dazzle,” and altogether he is a 
“corker,” a “daisy,” and a “jim-dandy.” He is a “solid man 
from the ground up.” Such a person will sometimes be referred to 
as “his nibs,” or “his royal nibs,” a phrase conveying in quaint 
fashion a very sincere respect. His “jigs, or “jigglets,” expresses 
familiarity with a soupcon of contempt, and would not be coupled 
with a hustler of the worthier sort. 

To “ get square,” “solid,” or “ hunk” implies retributive justice, 
and is synonymous with “settling accounts.” To “make yourself 
solid” is to obtain favor or countenance. “I made myself solid 
with his jigglets,” said a porter who had just invited his time- 
keeper to have a drink or “ball” with him. The political 
“striker” makes himself solid with the candidate who has “a 
pull,” and thereby secures “a job” under government, The said 
candidate in these corrupt days can only win his election by open- 
ing his “barrel ” and distributing his “ boodle” with a lavish hand. 
To “get the bulge,” or “dead wood,” is to obtain an advantage . 
over an opponent, to get him, in fact, where the hair is short,” so 
as to “put on the screws;” it may then be said to be your “ deal.” 
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You will proceed to “put the kybosh” on him, i. e. put him to 
shame or silence. 

‘ Leary” is suspicious. “I was leary and got dead onto him,” 
or “dropped to his racket,” may be translated, “I distrusted 
him, and protected myself against his machinations.” You knew 
he was “a snide;” you had “sized him up.” Having been “stuck” 
by him, you were certain that he would endeavor to “gouge” or 
“chisel” you, and you were prepared for some “ monkey business.” 
But even so, the profundity of his depravity “knocked you silly.” 

“ Monkey ” and “monkey-fuzzle” have the signification of “ dod- 
dering” or “pottering.” A department of a New York daily news- 
paper devoted to old letters and records was given the formal 
designation of “The Monkey-fuzzling Room.” “Fummydiddle ” 
is a kindred term. 

To obtain a loan from a friend is to “pull his leg,” “brace” 
him, “strike” him, “touch,” “jolly,” or “string” him. You “hit 
him heavy,” “work him for all he is worth,” “play him for a flat,” 
an “angel,” a “jay,” or a “sucker.” Your method is “flapdoodle,” 
“guff,” or “honeyfugle.” Should be prove easy of persuasion and 
generous with his purse, should he “come down lively,” in short, he 
is a “ puddin’,” and taking advantage of his good nature is said to 


99 


be “pounding a puddin’.” To obtain funds by such means is to 
“work a soft snap.” 

The indispensable root of all evil bears as many titles as the 
Commander of the Faithful himself. It is “mun’—an affectionate 
diminutive of “money ”—“sugar,” “soap,” “tin,” “brass,” “rocks,” 
“stamps,” “stuff,” and “slugs.” A “long green” is a bank-bill; 
so alsois “case.” A “long green X,” or a “ten case,” is a ten 
dollar. The writer of this paper overheard the followings scrap of 
conversation between two exceedingly well-dressed young men : 

“You see, it wasn’t for the stuff that was in it, but the hours 
were short, and the old man was a real brick. You could always 
strike him for a ten case, and he never kicked. It was a real 

uddin’.” 

“Well, I should snicker,” was the sententious response. 

Modes of human progression are variously described as “ waltz,” 
“skip,” “slide,” “skate,” “light out,” and “do the sneak act.” 
You “waltz” or “skip” across the street to purchase a cigar. 
You “skate” away from a bore; you “slide” or “light out” from 
obnoxious company, and when pressed by an unfortunate creditor, 
you “do the sneak act” if youcan. These are nice shades of 
meaning, full of beautiful significance when you grasp their 
import. “Geta move on you” is synonymous with “look alive, 
“pitch in,” and “rush.” “Make haste” is clad in silk and lisps; 
“Get a move on you” wears heavy boots and accentuates its orders 
with a cudgel. 

Pugilism in its various aspects is liberally represented in slang. 
“A scrap” is a quarrel, generally vi et armis. “They was a scrappin’ 
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together, and Mike hit Patsey on the bugle wid a bottle an’ laid 
him out cold,” was the characteristic testimony of a witness at a 
recent trial for assault. You may “ split & profile, ” “wipe up the 
floor with ” an interloper, “smack,” “thump,” “dig,” “smash,” 
“rap,” or “break” the several portions of his physiognomy. 
You will observe, however, that you must, in true propriety, 
“smack” your adversary “in” the mouth, “thump” him “in” the jaw, 
“dig” him “in” the neck, etc. You are at liberty, being in muscu- 
lar preponderance of course, to “push in his face,” “climb” or 
“jump” on him, and if your science is sufficient, “knock the tar 
out of him.” 

Drink and its results occupy a liberal space in the lexicon of 
slang. “ Bug-juice,” “budge,” “ forty-rod,” “poison,” medicine,” 
‘a little something,” and “lush ” appear to exercise a very potent 
effect upon the human economy, and an excessive indulgence 
occasions an organic insurrection variously diagnosed as the 
“D. T’s.,” “the jams,” “the bugs,” “or snakes,” “got ’em,” “up a 
tree,” “Brooklyn boys,” and “the horrers.” In a milder form the 
resultant bilious disorders are catalogued as “rocky,” “shaky,” 
“gummy,” and a “head.” You must pay the price of your indis- 
cretion if you will “ go on a toot,” a “tare,” a “bat,” or a “bender,” 
or persist in “getting a jag on,” “taking a load,” “lushing,” or 
“getting full up to the neck.” “Full as a goat” seems a libel on 
a very temperate animal. “He has a still on” describes that form 
of silent intoxication which is supposed to be the final stage in the 
“soaker’s” career. <A “dip,” or “dipper,” seems to be the diminu- 
tive of dipsomaniac, and is applied only to the habitual and hope- 
less drunkard. It is astonishing with what aptitude these several 
terms are applied. From their use one can determine accurately 
how far along the downward path the person referred to has 
travelled. A “toast,” or a “bender,” is a comparatively harmless 
excursion into the realm of dissipation; while the “soaker,” or 
“dip,” is a prisoner in the dungeon of despair, whence he will 
escape only in the arms of all-merciful death. 

If you invite a friend into a drinking-saloon, you treat him to 
“a ball,” or “ball him off.” His choice of beverage may be any one 
of a thousand delectable mixtures, among which the most popular 
are “a cocktail,” “a fizz,” “a hot,” “old Tom,” “a sour;” or per- 
haps “a Martini,” “a Manhattan,” “a cobbler,” “a punch,” or “a 
straight” merely. Purchasing beer by the measure to be con- 
sumed in the privacy of you own domestic circle is ‘‘ working the 
growler” or “the can,” “chasing the duck,” “rolling the rock,” or 
“hunting the fox.” 

Slang is very ungallant toward ladies of uncertain age or un- 
prepossessing appearance. “Old enough to eat hay” is at least 
a questionable compliment; though when the lady asserts the 
fact of herself, she would have you understand that she has “cut 
her oye-teeth,” is “up to snuff,” and on the whole, “knows a thing 
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or two.” Unfavored of nature indeed must be that member of 
the gentler sex whose face would “stop a clock,” break a mirror,” 
or “kill chickens.” “A regular bute ”—satirical diminutive of 
“beauty ”—applies to any object, animate or inanimate, whose ugli- 
ness surpasses all linguistic propriety. The author happened to 
stop one day before a fish-dealer’s window to examine some sort of 
sea-monster there displayed, a nameless, caliban-like beast, whose 
revolting aspect disgusted and horrified him, when a shrill voice 
at his elbow piped out, “She’s a regular bute, ain’t she?” The 
interlocutor proved to be a very small and ragged urchin, who 
supplemented his observation with a cabalistic demand for “ but- 
sies,” meaning the half-smoked cigar which the writer held between 
his fingers. 

A verdant youth from the country, visiting the metropolis with 
the object of “seeing the elephant,” had found his way into an 
East Side drinking den, where he was “scaring himself” with one 
of the pestiferous decoctions dispensed over the bar, when a number 
of the “tough” habitués of the resort accosted him, with the design 
of making him “set them up for the gang.” The rough apparance 
and address of his new acquaintances alarmed the rustic, and to 
their qustions as to where he came from and what he was “on to,” 
he returned no reply, but stood gaping at them with terrified eyes 
and open mouth. “Oh,” exclaimed one of the number, with an 
accent of great disgust, “drop a nickel in the slot, and maybe the 
chump will talk.” “Dropping a nickel in the slot” is likewise 
descriptive of any cheap advertising scheme, or petty business in- 
volving small wares at popular prices. 

The examples here given are hardly more than the first washings 
from the mines of modern slang, but they serve to show the ten- 
dency of what the over-imaginative Frenchman called “the lan- 
guage spoken only in the dark.” In American, however, slang 
shares with all other citizens the freedom of our institutions, and 
though born in the garret, its impudently comic face may be seen 
in broad daylight on any crowded thoroughfare. If French slang 
is expressive of suffering, crime, and revolt,as Hugo affirms, be- 
cause it is the voice of le peuple, American slang is irreverent, 
cynical, and audacious, in keeping with the mental and moral char- 
acteristics of our masses. Itis neither the prophet of evil nor the 
zany in motley, but the “wise fool” of the Shaksperean drama or 
the “sprich-sprecher,” or “sayer of sayings,” of the middle- 
ages, “in whose humor there was wisdom, and whose jests pointed 
a moral.” 

Cuartes Lorin 

New York, 
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Tuomas Corwin was one of the most gifted and remarkable men 
of his time—a time which, though comparatively recent, has 
already grown dim, and already appears distant. He was identi- 
fied with events anterior to the civil war; for, nothwithstanding 
that he lived to see its close, the first gun fired on Sumter flashed 
out a new era to which he did not belong. And in a country so 
new, so rapidly evolving as this, the war may be regarded as the 
division between our ancient and modern history. In this sense, 
Corwin was an ancient. From his youth, a devoted follower, an 
enthusiastic admirer, of Henry Clay, he was necessarily a zealous, 
extreme Whig so long as the party lasted. Sharing the opinions 
and feelings of the great compromiser concerning the preserva- 
tion of peace between the North and the South, he nearly 
despaired of the Republic when disunion assumed martial form, 
and he never regained his spirits or exhibited his earlier powers. 
He was then old—sixty-seven—but he often said that he had not 
felt old before, and that the war added twenty years to his life. 
An ardent, single-hearted patriot, he obviously spoke the simple, 
sorrowful truth. 

Corwin is reputed to have had descent from Matthias Corvinus, 
the great King of Hungary in the fifteenth century, and to have 
attributed his very dark skin to his Hunnish blood. There would 
seem to have been such a tradition in the family; for his father 
and elder brother were named Matthias. Certainly Thomas Corwin 
would not and could not have been the first to put forward any 
such story; he was too thorough an American to plume himself 
on or to care for royal blood, and enough of an historian and 


— to know that it is the worst blood in all humanity. 


is native ancestors appear to have been of a migrating turn, but 
his father tarried long enough in Bourbon County, Ky., to give 
Thomas an opportunity to be born there. He soon after removed 
to the northwest territory, settling in the vicinity of what is now 
the town of Lebanon, Warren County, Ohio. That was a wild 
region in the orator’s boyish days; and, working hard on his 
father’s farm, he had little time or chance for education even of an 
elementary kind. But eagerness to learn usually insures the 
means; and before he was of age he had acquired no little solid 
knowledge. Being ambitious, he studied law as the directest road 
to preferment, and was admitted to the bar at twenty. He had 
a passion for reading, knew good books intuitively, and was, in 
later years, familiar with all the masters of the English tongue. 

Corwin was but twenty-eight when elected to the lower house 
of the Ohio Legislature. His political career continued, with 
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interruptions, thirty-six years, he having been in that time, besides 
State representative in both branches of Congress, Governor, 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Minister to Mexico. 

He won, perhaps, his greenest laurels when, at forty-six, as 
candidate for Governor of Ohio, he stumped the State in 1840, 
less in his own behalf than as the captivating advocate of the 
claims of General Harrison tothe Presidency. So memorable and 
so exciting a campaign had not before, and has not since been 
known in the Republic. It was a grand hurrah and wild popular 
demonstration from beginning to end, conducted by catch phrases, 
processions, singing crowds, and out-door assemblies. It lasted 
six months; everywhere the people swarmed, in the country no 
less than in the towns, shouting themselves hoarse, and joining in 
the universal refrain of “Tippecanoe and Tyler too”. Raccoons, hard 
cider, and log cabins were the Whig symbols and shibboleths of 
the day. They were ever on parade, present at all meetings, the 
invokers of party fealty and fervid patriotism. It was a grand 
uprising, a political revolution. Very little if any principle was 
involved. The people at large believed the financial panic, dull- 
ness, and lack of employment that marked and followed 1837, to 
be directly due to Van Buren’s administration, and that his defeat 
for a second term would restore prosperity. The entire move- 
ment, appeal, and influence were callie While Harrison had been 
put forward on account of his military record in the northwest, 
his strongest popular recommendation was that he had lived in a 
log cabin, eaten raccoons, and drunk hard cider; and Corwin’s, 
that he had been a wagon boy, and sympathized completely with 
the working classes. 

At such a period, in such a condition of the community, Corwin 
was in hiselement. Albeit an able lawyer and a singularly gifted 
orator, he was, above everything, a stump speaker, one of the first 
speakers of that class in time and in faculty, and in such capacity will 
be remembered. To speak effectively, as he did, from the stump, 
figuratively so-called, requires a high and peculiar degree of in- 
tellect, a rare combination of qualities, and exceeding variety. 
He indubitably had genius, far more than many men who have 
been credited with it. Pre-eminently spontaneous, he seldom 
needed and seldom made preparation, He depended chiefly on 
the inspiration of the moment, which was almost never wanting. 
His mental resources obeyed his will; one idea suggested another 
and another, a series of illustrations and comments; so that a 
rounded, complete speech would fall from his lips whenever it 
might be desirable. His eloquence was perpetually on tap. A 
modern Moses, he would strike the rock of his mind with the rod 
of his inclination, and a living stream of appropriate words would 
gush forth. 

During that extraordinary campaign his labors were indefati- 
gable, his successes uniform. He visited and spoke in nearly 
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every couunty in Ohio. In no other State did party feeling run 
so high, or was popular enthusiasm so rampant, partly owing to 
the fact that Harrison had been one of its citizens from its forma- 
tion. Corwin was generally mounted on a platform, on which was 
the everlasting log cabin, with raccoon and hard cider accompani- 
ment. Crowds flocked from far and near to listen to him, melt- 
ing, cheering, or laughing like children under his spell. They re- 
sponded to his touch as the keys of a pianorespond to the player. 
He struck, and they resounded every note, from deep bass to high 
treble. He was the conjurer of their emotions, the controller of 
their moods, the arbiter for the hour of their very lives. ' Very 
rarely has any man exercised such marvelous power over his audi- 
ence. His speech was like the lyre of Orpheus, enchanting every 
ear it reached. 

One great cause of his popularity in all circles was his unfail- 
ing good-nature. While he excelled in irony and sarcasm, bitter- 
ness was almost a stranger to him; and this is very rare, for they 
are apt to have their root in bitterness. He revelled in fun of 
every kind; being, to the last, very much like a freshed-hearted, 
overgrown boy. He could perceive a joke at any distance, what- 
ever the mental atmosphere; and he could hit the white with a 
jest of his own at the longest range. 

This is reported to have been one of the incidents of his contest 
for Governor. He and several of his friends were going in a 
public stage-coach to fulfil a political appointment. Among the 
passengers was a woman, without escort, carrying a boy baby in 
her arms. The Whigs, who were in hilarious spirits, speedily dis- 
closed their partisan views, evidently to her dislike. She informed 
them that he was a good Democrat, and the wife of Governor 
Wilson Shannon, then in office, and candidate for re-election. 
They were taken by surprise, for they had had no idea of her iden- 
tity. But Corwin declared that he was delighted to meet her, and, 
seating himself by her side, became very attentive. He told her 
he was well acquainted with her husband, and that he approved 
of him publicly and privately. Thereupon she grew more and 
more communicative, inquired his name—he evaded the question 
—and assured him in a half-confidential tone, overheard by the 
company, that her husband could not be beaten by that fellow, 
Tom Corwin, who, she added, had been a common wagon-boy. 

“That is true, madam,” remarked Corwin, “and the fellow now 
makes himself ridiculous driving around the country in a six- 
horse team, followed by a log cabin on wheels.” 

“And they say,” she remarked, “that he is as black as any 
negro.” 

“So heis. He’s blacker than many negroes I’ve seen. I know 
him; he’s as black as—as I am, madam.” 

His associates nearly choked with suppressed laughter; but he 
went on in his droll, inimitable manner, finally taking the baby, 
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fondling it, and calling it the young governor. He quite won her 
maternal heart, and when she had reached her destination 
she expressed regret at parting with so pleasant a gentleman. 
He aided her to alight, carried the infant into the house, replaced 
it in her arms, and bade her good-bye, saying: “I should have told 
you that I am Tom Corwin, once a wagon-boy, and, as you see, 
pretty black, though, like somebody else you've heard of, not so 
black as I am painted.” 

It is said that Mrs. Shannon preserved to the close of her days 
a very kindly feeling for Corwin, which measurably mitigated 
the poignancy of her husband’s defeat. 

Corwin’s swarthy complexion frequently caused him to be mis- 
taken for a colored man. He was very fond of repeating and 
probably exaggerating the circumstances of such mistakes. His 
sense of humor was so profound that he always enjoyed a joke 
at his own expense. Only a veritable humorist can do this. 

One of his stories was that, having been invited to sit in a gen- 
tleman’s pew in Richmond, Va., he went to church the following 
Sunday, only to be ordered out by the sexton, who thought him 
a negro. He laughingly accepted the sexton’s apology, with the 
words: “You see how unwise it is to have a prejudice against 
color.” 

Another story is that one Marshall, of Kentucky, meeting him 
in Washington, remembered him as one of his uncle’s (Chief Justice 
Marshall’s) bod y-servants. 

A third, that one of the British capitalists who accompanied Sir 
Samuel Morton Peto to this country in 1865, afew months before 
the orator’s death, asked him, on introduction, if his tribe was at 
peace with the whites. 

A fourth, that in his youth, while in New Orleans, where he had 
gone on a flat-boat, he wanted to attend one of the noted quad- 
roon balls. He offered to buy a ticket, but was repelled by the 
blunt statement of the ticket-seller, “Negroes not admitted.” 

He frequently remarked that his sympathy with the inferior race 
was visible in his complexion. 

He distinguished himseli on entering Congress by a sarcastic 
speech against General Crary, a fellow-member from Michigan, 
who had attacked General Harrison’s military reputation, while a 
candidate for the Presidency. Crary had been a commander of 
militia at home, and this fact furnished the scourge for his casti- 
gation. The speech so completely demolished him that John 
Quincy Adams’s quiet allusion in debate, the next day, to the late 
lamented Mr. Crary, again set the House in a roar. Crary had 
considerable ability, but he returned to Michigan at the end of 
the session, and was never heard of again. 

This isthe conclusion of Corwin’s ridicule: “As the Scandina- 
vian heroes of old, after the fatigues of war, drank wine from the 
skulls of their slaughtered enemies, in Odin’s halls, so now our 
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Militia general and his forces, from the skulls of watermelons 
vanquished with his trenchant blade, eighteen inches long, as- 
suage, in copious draughts of whisky, the heroic fire of their 
souls, after the bloody scenes of a parade day. But, alas for this 
short-lived race of ours! all things will have an end; and so it is 
even with the achievements of the general. Time is on the wing, 
and will not stay its flight. The sun, as if frightened at the 
mighty events of the day, rushes down the sky, and the curtain 
of night drops upon the scene. 


**¢And glory, like the phoenix in its fires, 
Exhales its odors, blazes, and expires.’” 


This reproduction conveys but a very faint impression of the 
enormous effect on the House of Corwin’s sentences. It is the 
same with all his speeches, a volume of which, with a brief bio- 
graphy by an intense admirer, was published in Ohioin 1859. He, 
more than most orators, needed to be heard. He addressed the 
eye as well as the ear, and without those organs his finely mod- 
ulaled, acted-out phrases lost their best and loftiest significance. 
His voice, though not remarkably strong, was clear, rich, flexible, 
impressive, sympathetic. In telling a story or an anecdote, to 
which he was happily addicted, he was always dramatic. Struc- 
turally histrionic, he made his auditors see what he described; 
brought out every point tellingly; stamped his recital with his 
own individualism. A common saying was that nobody could re- 
peat one of his anecdotes without injuring it. His manner be- 
stowed on his utterances a kind of patent-right that warned off ali 
imitators. Possessed of an exhaustless supply of stories—many 
of them invented for the nonce—they were so fit that they often 
answered better than argument. He illustrated, like Lincoln, 
whom he greatly admired and in some degree resembled, number- 
less things by stories, giving them at times the weight of parables. 

His facial expression was wonderful, and his gestures were al- 
ways forcible and appropriate, yet wholly unconventional and 
spontaneous. He was in pantomime a prince of the blood, an 
he would have made a capital actor. ; 

While Minister to Mexico a dinner was given him at the capital. 
He was seated beside two ladies, who knew no more of English 
than he of Spanish, naturally an embarrassing situation, but not 
such to him. He chatted freely and in a language of which they 
did not understand a word, but which he made intelligible by the 
expression of hands and features. They replied in Spanish with 
a similar vivacity; and he remarked afterward that he hea taken a 
delightful lesson in a foreign tongue. 

On a much earlier occasion he delivered a political speech in 
the hall of a small town, when a big bulldog entered from the 
street and squatted before him, occasionally growling in obvious 
Democratic disapprobation. The speaker determined to bully the 
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brute by discountenance. He threatened and defied him with 
scowls, movements of the head and shoulders, and strange grim- 
aces, until at last the animal, fairly cowed, sneaked off amid the 
shouts of his hearers, who had been intently watching the silent 
contest.* 

In conversation, often running into monologue, Corwin was 
charming, often absorbing. It was a close kinsman of his oratory, 
and fully as delightful. Talking was a passion with him; many 
of his practical acquaintances conned’ it a vice, which, in a 
sense, it was, for it wasted a deal of valuable time. Those ever 
afraid of wasting time he would have thought ungenial, ignor- 
ant of any way to make it pass pleasantly. They would have 
seemed to him muffs or prosers, who measure results by figures, 
and ask what poetry proves. To rich folk Corwin was so consti- 
tutionally averse that he avoided them on instinct. He particu- 
larly liked good company and good listeners, though he enjoyed | 
listening in turn, when anybody had really anything to say. He 
never tried to monopolize attention; but, as a rule, he had so much 
to tell, and he told it so entertainingly, that his companions were 
silent for their own gratification. He seldom repeated himself, 
and he was never talked out. At his village home, in Columbus, 
Cincinnati, or Washington, wherever he went or tarriedyhe was the 
centre of an admiring crowd, which hung upon his words and 
guffawed at his inimitable stories. A popular idol for forty years, 
he was hurt by his idolatry, for it steadily lessened his interest, 
never great, in continued action and the more serious concerns of’ 
life. He felt this in his declining years, and sometimes spoke 
acridly ef the unwisdom of a public career, and playing the part 
of acomedian. It is only your solemn asses, he was wont to say, 
who live in history. In talking to young men, he counselled them 
to do what he had not done, and often declared that he was a 
warning, not an example. That he was disappointed is plain, 
though it is questionable if the Presidential bee, as many suppose, 
ever got into his bonnet, or, if it did, that it stayed there very 
long. 

He ruined his political prospects in that direction by his earnest 
opposition in the national Senate to the Mexican war, when he 
denounced the Polk administration and the Democratic party for 
their virtual theft of Texas. The war was a Southern measure, un- 
dertaken to increase the power of slavery, and was manifestly unjust, 
an oppressive act against a weaker country. His speech on that oc- 
casion was one of his very best; was honest, generous, patriotic, but 
not politic, and therefore the more to his credit. One sentence in it 
was substantially: “If I were a Mexican instead of an American, 
I would welcome the invaders with bloody hands to hospitable 


* These two anecdotes are told by A. P. Russell in his clever and interesting 
monograph on Thomas Corwin. 
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graves.” It was cited everywhere without the first clause, got into 
current and universal use, so that the Senator was made to appear 
as an inciter to the butchery of his countrymen. It did him 
irreparable harm politically, and is a pregnant example of how 
grievously a public man may be wronged by misquotation. 

Years after, the ex-Senator was defending a man for murder, 
and had the closing argument, considered in his case equivalent 
toan acquittal. He maintained that his client had acted in self- 
defense; had been bullied, threatened, stigmatized as a coward. 
“What would you have done?” he asked, with a dramatic quiver 
in his voice, turning to the prosecuting attorney. “Done?” 
echoed the attorney, grasping the occasion, and leaping to his feet; 
“T would have welcomed him with bloody hands to a hospitable 

_ grave.” 

The jury roared, and Corwin lost his case. It was a complete 
and clever turning of his own weapons against himself. 

He was known and spoken of throughout America, he spoke of 
himself, as Tom Corwin. The abbreviation fitted and described 
him. He was broad, breezy, impulsive, compassionate, tender, 
sensitive, the embodiment of kindliness, yet supremely courageous 
and capable of fierce indignation. He was a noble type of Wes- 
tern character, as big in body as in brain and heart, free from con- 
ventionality, indifferent to form, but replete with native dignity. 
A man of moods, he had a deep vein of melancholy, like Lincoln, 
of which the public had no conception, and, like Lincoln too, he 
was often outwardly jovial when inwardly sad. He was human to 
the inmost fibre of his being. Every appeal for aid, in any form, 
worthy or unworthy, subdued him to relief. As a lawyer he made 
large sums; but they melted away with his constant giving. His 
disregard of money was a grave defect, for his et frequently 
suffered from his ever-open hand, and his life was harassed by 
debts incurred for everyone but himself. He continually resolved 
to reform; but any solicitation fused his resolve. He strenuously 
urged young men against going security for anybody, under any 
circumstances, and, by way of example, went security for every- 
body, under all circumstances. His occupation, for nearly three 
years, of the Secretaryship of the Treasury, while his family was 
pinched for ordinary means, seems as ironical as the story of the 
Englishman of the last century, who, thrown into prison for in- 
solvency, passed his time in preparing an elaborate essay on the 
best method of paying off the national debt. But it spoke vol- 
umes for his indomitable honesty, for his unwavering attachment 
to principle. 

He died in Washington, in his seventy-second year, of a stroke of 
paralysis, not long after his return from Mexico. He had survived 
his great contemporaries, Adams, Calhoun, Webster, Clay, nearly 
all his old friends, his generation, and, what was worse, his own 
celebrity. He felt this deeply, painfully; he said he had become 
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a tradition, and it is only by tradition that his memory endures. 
He loved the people, and his love was returned; but the people of 
his day had passed, and the people who succeeded were different; 
and to these he was no longer a conjurer. Popularity had 
always been the object of his worship; but it had been an 
upright popularity, demagogism being foreign to his nature. 
Without an appreciative and applauding people, popularity was im- 
possible; hence his existence became motiveless and barren, closed 
drearily and suddenly. His personality was burning and superla- 
tive. His crowning gifts were oral. When his voice was hushed, 
his power was shattered; only they who have heard it can testify 
to his greatness. 
Junius Henri Browne. 
New York, 
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I went to see Mr. and Mrs. Kendal in the “Scrap of Paper.” I 
mention the fact in this way because it was advertised thus, 
although for my own part I should have preferred to see the 
“Scrap of Paper,” and Mr. and Mrs. Kendal and other members of 
the company in it. 

The management, however, like other managements, believe in 
that survival of the unfittest—the star system—and so the public— 
the dear, good, many-headed public—was bidden to see two 
people in a play, instead of a play acted by a company. 

It is the old story, of course. Every writer, and every man who 
has the best interests of the stage at heart, has felt it his duty to 
raise his voice in protest against this state of affairs, which is an 
insult to the public, if the public only knew it, and an insult to 
the other members of the company whose acting is often vastly 
superior to that of the star who insists on his name being in big 
print, in monopolizing the centre of the stage, and in arrogating 
to himself the whole attention of the audience. 

I hereby enter my protest. 

These remarks are not intended to reflect only on Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal, but on the whole race of “star actors.” 

In their case the public has swallowed the managerial bait; and 
if it were to be announced that “Mr. and Mrs. Kendal will sit 
upon the stage this evening and converse affably with each other,” 
I believe the public would pay a dollar and a half merely for the 
pleasure of sitting in the theatre and watching these two. 

It is not acting, it is merely the exhibition of a personality. 

As we go to the theatre to see acting—which is impersonation 
and not self-exhibition—it seems to me that the whole method is 
hopelessly wrong. The management will no doubt reply: “It 
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makes money, and therefore is right.” As if money alone were 
ever the criterion of artistic merit! 

But to the play, or rather, first to Mr. and Mrs. Kendal. 

The last time I saw the “Scrap of Paper” was at the St. 
James’s Theatre in London, when these artists—and they were 
artists then—played the parts in which they appeared here. But 
whata difference! Then Mrs. Kendal made points; her comedy was 
delicate and refined, her shading excellent in its gradation; in 
short, she gave a performance worthy of her reputation. 

Now such a thing as a point does not exist in her acting. It 
has been replaced by something so broad and so coarse that I 
hesitate what word to use to describe it. The delicacy and the 
refinement have vanished, and the whole is lacking in subtlety and 


finesse; while, as for gradation of color, that has gone by the 


board. “The multitudinous seas are incarnadined, making the 
green one red.” Mr. Kendal does not exaggerate in the way Mrs. 
Kendal does, but his performance too is broader, coarser, and less 
refined than it used to be. 

‘It is a pity to see such actors degenerating in this manner. 
Mrs. Kendal, at one time probably the most accomplished 
actress on the English stage, is overdoing it to make the vulgar 
laugh. It is pathetic. 

It is a well-known fact that after a tour through the English 
provinces—or our own, for that matter—most actors return to the 
metropolis having lost much of the delicacy that characterized 
their performances before they left. This may be, and I believe 
is, due to the necessity for broadening effects; for the bucolic 
mind is scarcely so receptive as that which has been sharpened 
by constant contact with intelligence in the cities. But with an 
artist this sort of thing soon disappears, unless it is done with 
malice aforethought. 

Can it be that the admirable Mr. and Mrs. Kendal regard the 
New York public as only on a par intellectually with the provinces. 
If they do, it would be well to undeceive them, and better still to 
ask them to bear in mind the advice of the master mind—who, to 
the honor of all actors be it said, was himself an actor—when he 
declared that “anything so overdone, though it may make the 
vulgar laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve; the censure 
st one must in your opinion outweigh a whole theatre of 
others.” 

As for the company which played the other parts, it is sufficient 
to say that, with the exception of Mr. Dodson, who is really 
admirable, and does not follow the lead of his principals in coming 
down to the footlights and shaking hands with the audience, it is 
for the most part unsatisfactory. 

It is no argument to say that the company is as expensive or 
more expensive than it was last year. Money has nothing to 
do with it. Some of the worst actors are notoriously overpaid, 
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as some of the best cannot command anything like a just meed 
for their services. Did Mr. and Mrs. Kendal’s present company 
receive ten times the salary it does, and act as it does, it would 
remain what if is—insufficient. 

The point for the public to consider is not whether the actor 
gets so much or so little, but whether he is capable of performing 
the parts entrusted to his care. If he can be got for twenty 
dollars a week, it would be manifestly absurd for the manager to 
pay him fifty; but the public does not want to know this any more 
than it wishes to be told what is the salary of the grocer’s assistant 
who serves it with a pound of tea. Certainly if the public is called 
upon to pay a first-class price for a first-class entertainment, it has 
no right to be given something which is only third-rate. 

As for the scenery, that defies description. At the St. James’s 
Theatre in London the scene in Colonel Blake’s den was a 
veritable museum of curiosities. At the Star it was also a museum 
of curiosities. If Mr. and Mrs. Kendal were to give such a 
performance of this play in London as they showed us here, it is 
safe to say that ina veryshort time they would undo the popularity 
they have taken years to build. We know by bitter experience 
that something which has cost us infinite labor and many years 
to set up may be torn down in a very short time. 


The inability to make the trosiéme réle attractive to audiences 
outside of France has been overcome to a great extent by Mr. 
Sothern’s quiet, clever performance as the Marquis of Gooseberry, in 
the “Dancing Girl.” Of the women in the cast, there can be no 
putting Durcilla, the dancing girl, into the second place. Utterly 
heartless, abandoned, and dead to all womanly instincts, she stands 
out a singular creature, fascinating in her mirth, unattractive in 
her serious moments. 

In order to be welcomed by English-speaking audiences, vice 
must be made merry with. The old-fashioned heavy adventuress 
is a thing of the past. The French realize this; their demi-mon- 
daines know how to smile. And after all, perhaps they are right; 
repentant grief is for solitude. Asa whole, the story Mr. Jones 
has put together to surround one clever act is conventional, 
stupid, and unworthy of his reputation. 


Turning to a less revolting theme, though a bit risqué, “ Miss 
Helyett ” (fondly supposed in Paris to be an American girl’s first 
name) is apt to leave the listener with a less morbid view of 
worldly men and women. Here again naughtiness is not excluded, 
but suggested rather than gilded. The good heroine is a Quaker, 
and her gray-gowned and demure figure gives a more pleasant 
aspect to her scenes than it would were she hobbling about on 
— crutch—a la Miss Midge in the “Dancing 

ir 
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Mr. Belasco has succeeded in getting together some people who 
grasp the spirit and movement of the French trifle “light as 
air.” No “self” can be too evident in a performance of this kind; 
it must be judged as a whole. 

Our comic opera is almost as heavy as the English attempts 
at opera bouffe, and nothing can be more leaden than that. In 
the absence of a dominant clown demanding the entire atten- 
tion of the spectators, “Miss Helyett” is very gracefully played. 
It could be lighter, it could be heavier, but it is very acceptable. 
Mrs. Carter’s voice has improved since her opening, and her 
acting is another evidence that tradition can sometimes be put 
aside, and a full-fledged, easy actress be found without the neces- 
sary years and years of experience. 

Mr. Belasco has done some clever adapting of a dangerous 
libretto, and as a stage manager has again given evidence of his 
ability in the technique of his craft. 


When are we to have that “other woman” who has been so 
long coming to take Mary Anderson’s place? For years Neilson’s 
successor has been advertised, and yet she is not here! Miss 
Marlowe made a promise, but she has not kept it. Mr. Barrett too, 
made a promise, but he died before the fulfilling. So the promise 
—it is a woman—is fulfilling herself. It remains to « seen 
whether this woman is carrying out the course of the master who 
coached her, or is developing ideas outside those laid down for her. 
I, for one, should like to see Miss Gale outside the range of the Bar- 


' rettand Booth repertory. The ensemble of her productions suggests 


Lawrence Barrett's stage management at every turn; and why 
not, since she has many of his people in her company, who, all 
draped and posed, make an attractive feast for the eye. It is the 
absence of Booth that puts Miss Gale at a disadvantage in pre- 
senting the pictures we all know so well. But a clever woman can 
live down tradition and atone for much if she adheres to her pur- 
ose. 
. By the way, is not tragedy coming back? Must we smile for 


ever andever,Amen? Think of broken hearts going outoffashion . 


with bell-cut coats, and coming back with pea-jackets. The foils are 
growing rusty still, and comedians scream and contort ; even the 
Kendals have gone out of vogue. British virtue is no longer 
lauded, and American flippancy flourishes; but, as I said before, 
must we laugh for ever and ever, Amen? 


I wonder why virtuosi persist in looking like wild cats? Must 
aman wear his hair ébouriffé in order to play the piano? The 
coming man, Paderewski, is terrible to behold—in his portraits— 
by reason of the wild and woolly style of his head. The picture 
seems to say: “I am a great and wondrous artist. Look at my 


hair!” 
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There are three degrees of comparison in New York criticism: 
the positive, typified by the Tenderloin Club; the comparative, by 
the Lotos; and the superlative, by the Players: outside this 
Trinity of responsible judges “cometh no good thing.” The 
superlatives are too high for ordinary humanity, and must be fed 
on Wagnerian ambrosia. The comparatives are amenable to 
gentle persuasion, and like to drink of Pactolus and Perrier 
Jouet Sec; and the positives content themselves with ‘beer and 
skittles.” But they are all puffed up with self-esteem, and bolstered 
by fads. Not content with reporting public opinion—as a servant 
of the public ought to be—they aspire to lead; and both press 
and public being artistically blind, fall into the ditch. They have 
learned the tune of criticism, not the words, even as the fellow 
who, having shipped as an A-B aboard a vessel, and being ordered 
into the fore-chains to heave the lead, sung out: 

“Oh! a yo! a yo!” but nothing more articulate. 

“What's that?’ cried the mate. “I don’t hear what you say; 

“T don’t know them,” answered the man with the lead. “I 
know the tune first-rate, but the words are beyond me.” 

So it is with the critics; they have learned the newspaper sing- 
song, but the “deeps” and “marks ” are beyond their ken. 


Frep Lyster. 
New 


TIME AND WE. 


Improve the moments while you may, 

For Time is flying, mortalr say; 
But Time saith nay. 

Tis we, alas! who come and go, 
And Time doth stay; 

For Time doth like a river flow. 

Yet in its secret depths below 
Sweet fountains play, 

And youth perpetual bestow, 
While swift away 

Our frail barks drift to weal or woe. 


ZITELLA CockE. 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE BLACK FLAG IN OHIO. 


Arrer a four years’ “campaign of education” the people of Ohio 
have decided, as was told them in the recent canvass by Major 
McKinley and Senator Sherman: 

1st. That a tariff is not a tax; 

2nd. That the foreigner pays the tax; 

3rd. That a tariff does not increase the price of anything upon 
which it is levied; and 

4th. That no one feels the increase. 

And from the Republican gains in the rural and some of the 
manufacturing districts, the farmers and workingmen evidently 
believe that they are the especial wards of those who are engaged 
in other industries, who admit that the aforesaid farmers and work- 
ingmen cannot maintain themselves without the assistance of public 
charity. Such a stupendous display of intelligence certainly 
should make all the citizens of Ohio proud of her advancement in 
this direction. She may have dropped from the third to the fourth 
State in population, but she has proven that she stands first in 
education, intelligence, superior wisdom, and advanced thought. 

She, too, intends remaining in the vanguard of progress, for we 
hear it already intimated that the Governor-elect intends recom- 
mending to the Legislature the passage of a resolution requesting 
the other States to apply, with Ohio, to the Congress of the United 
States to submit a constitutional amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution, permitting the different States to levy customs duties. It 
is proposed that Ohio, the gateway between the East and bound- 
less West, shall make the people of other States, if they wish to 
enjoy her markets and prosperity, pay for the privilege; and that 
the intelligent and skilled labor of the State shall no longer be 
compelled to compete with the pauper Hungarian labor of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The arguments used in support of this proposal are: 

That the farmers of Ohio are not only entitled to and shall have 
their own home market reserved to themselves, but shall be pro- 
tected by herself, and along her own boundary, from the immense 
imports of Canadian wheat (three bushels in three years, and 
those for seed) coming in at the ports of Buffalo and Cleveland. 

That there is no reason why four million people—more than the 
population of the original thirteen States when the Constitution 
was adopted—should not be able to manufacture within their own 
borders everything they consume, thereby becoming perfectly 
independent of all and every other State and country. “It is the 
only condition that accords with the fullest growth and develop- 
ment of a people.” 
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That her ship-builders on the lakes should have the whole field 
to themselves, and not be subject to ruinous cheap iron obtained 
elsewhere. 

That as all her laboring men have already had their wages 
very materially advanced by the passage of the McKinley bill, no 
doubt the Ohio manufacturers would double them if, in addition 
to the tariff levied bythe United States, that could be made pro- 
hibitory by the State levying an aditional one. 

That her ironmasters, with the boundless wealth of iron, coal, 
and limestone contained in the State, should no longer be com- 
pelled to compete with “the Solid South,” nor her skilled labor 
with that of a lot of negroes. 

That the increased competition which will be brought about 
in this field of industry in Ohio will cause iron and steel to sell 
for so much less that the cost of maintenance of all the hundreds of 
miles of railways in the State will be so greatly reduced that their 
managers and stockholders will never think of a “short or 
long haul clause,” but will carry the products of the farmers 
for nothing. 

That it will be an absolute preventive against the formation of 
outside trusts and combines for the purpose of lowering prices 
in the Buckeye State. 

That her new tin-plate industry at Piqua only needs for a few 

ears the fostering care of the State, the guidance of the hand of 
its first skilled workman, Major McKinley, and a Democrat from 
whom it can borrow lead, to enable it to furnish all the tin con- 
sumed by the people of the commonwealth. 

That those young lambs of Ohio, Delano, Harpster, Lawrence, 
and Converse, should not be compelled to compete any longer 
with their own full-grown sheep raised in Texas. 

That the workingmen of Ohio are entitled to clothes, “all wool 
and a yard wide,” much cheaper than they can obtain them under a 
low tariff like the McKinley bill, and that an increased tax upon 
them by the State will undoubtedly give them so much more 
money to spend that all our merchant tailors and their workmen 
will likewise be made extremely prosperous. 

That if Ohio can only levy custom duties, and will adopt the 
“Federal plan” in toto, the problem of municipal reform will be 
solved, for the only complaint in regard to the government of the 
cities is the wasteful expenditure of the public funds, while under 
such a law this feature can be entirely eliminated, because each 
city can then make the citizens of every other city in the State pay 
for the maintenance of their respective governments. Of course 
the residents of our cities will not be allowed to reap the benefits 
of the prosperity of other cities than their own, without paying 
enough to relieve the people of said cities of all taxes. 

Taxes sometimes tax, but not under this system. Why, under 
this we could even keep our own dishonest 76-cent dollars. Why, 
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we won't let any fellow come into this State of Ohio and even give. 


us anything, because such competition might prevent our manu- 
facturers from giving us their products with a bonus attached, 


instead of giving it to their workmen in the shape of increased © 


wages. 
_ We Ohio people do not object to a reciprocity clause which will 
enable our farmers to exchange wheat, corn, oats, pork, and beef 
for wheat, corn, oats, pork, and beef raised in some other State; but 
if we can prevent it our farmers shall not be ruined by exchanging 
these products for those they need but cannot raise. The old 
fallacy that men can be benefited by exchanging those things 
which cost thema few days’ labor for those things which would 
cost them, if they made them themselves, double the number of 
days’ labor, is such an “exploded doctrine” that it is no longer 
worthy of notice. 

Moreover, the money of our agriculturists is needed, and should 
stay at home, where it will promote the greatest good of the 
greatest number; and further, as the rural population in eighty- 
four out of the eighty-eight counties in Ohiv has very materially 
decreased during the last decade, and that of the cities has corres- 
pondingly increased, aso much larger “home market” has been 
created that our farmers will soon not only be able to pay all 
their debts, but have money to lend. Having realized what a 
boon “a little wee bit” of protection (such as 45 per cent on 
pumpkins) has been to their industry, they now propose to urge 
the adoption of the resolution to be recommended by the Gover- 
nor-elect, so that they may enjoy the benefits of protection to the 
fullest extent. 

No State in the Union has so many colleges and school-houses 
in it as Ohio; and as knowledge is so widely diffused, per- 
meating as it does every hamlet and log cabin within our borders, 
and as at the same time we are blessed with such a leader as 
McKinley, no wonder we mean to proclaim that, “We are for Ohio 


against the world.” 
Auten W. Tuurman. 


Coiumsvs, Oxt0. 
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INDEPENDENT DEPARTMENT. 


[ Under the head of ‘* Independent Department” a limited portion of this | 
magazine is occasionally set apart for short, able articles of a radical nature 
which may differ widely on special points from the views of the editors. The 
object is to provide a medium for honest radical opinion on all subjects, for 
which the writer alone is to be held responsible. | 


SHALL WE HAVE HONEST DOLLARS ? 
THE COMING MONETARY CRISIS. 


“An “honest” dollar must be one issued by the government; 
but all dollars issued by a government are not honest. To be 
“honest” a dollar must be worth as much without the Treasury 
stamp as with it. This it cannot be if it is a debased coin. This 
it cannot be if any charge is made for coinage, or there is any 
profit in the coinage. 

A gold dollar is now an honest dollar decause no portion of the 
value in it depends upon its legal-tender power—the Treasury 
stamp. The 25.8 grains are worth no more coined than uncoined. 
If melted into bars, gold dollars can be recoined free of cost. If 
transferred from one country to another gold coins can be recoined 
into the new coinage—the legal tenders of one country transferred 
into legal tenders of another country—without loss. The mint 
exchanges bars for coins, and coins for bars; sovereigns for eagles, 
and moidores for ducats, redeeming one in the other at the 
holder’s option without charge. This redemption of its coin-metal 
by the government, which corresponds precisely to the redemption 
of its paper—the free exchange at the Treasury of either gold for 
greenbacks, or greenbacks for gold—is called in finance “free 
coinage.” The only meaning these words have is—‘ redemption.” 
Only by and through the redemption of gold metal, in free coin- 
age, can the value of bar gold and coined gold be kept even. 
Without it the 25.8 grains would not be worth a dollar. No other 
way to keep the coin and bar at parity has ever been discovered, 
or even proposed. Refuse to redeem the gold metal in its weight 
of gold coin, and the dollar instantly ceases to be “ honest; ” ceases 
to be worth as much without the stamp as with it. 

A silver dollar has the Treasury stamp, but it is not an “honest” 
dollar, because 25 per cent of its value depends upon the stamp. 
Uncoined, the 412.5 grains of silver in it are worth only 80 cents. 
Erase the stamp from five silver dollars, take them to the mint, 
and only four silver dollars can be obtained for them. The mint 
keeps one. It redeems its silver metal at a profit of 25 per cent. 
It charges 20 cents for its stamp. The cost of coinage or redemp- 
tion to the holder of the bar metal is 20 per cent. He must pay 
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2062.5 grains of bar silver for 1650 grains of coined silver, and the 
Treasury pockets the difference—412.5 grains. It stamps 412.5 
grains as a dollar, it makes 412.5 grains legal tender for a dollar, 
it compels the people to accept from it 412.5 grains as 
a dollar, but it refuses to redeem 412.5 grains with a dollar. 
It refuses to redeem its silver as it redeems its gold or its paper. 
It will not even recoin or redeem its own silver dollars unless the 
applicant pays 20:cents each for the recoinage. 


From 1793 to 1873 the mint coined 8,031,238 silver dollars, and . 


during that time the silver in a dollar was worth a dollar before 
coinage, because coinage was free. The mint redeemed in coins 
all bar silver offered for redemption or @oinage. It did not coin 
at a profit, only for redemption. It exchanged bars for coins, and 
coins for bars, without charge. 

Since 1873 the mint has coined 529,000,000 silver dollars as a 
private speculation of the Treasury, not for redemption, but for 
business, at an average profit of 20 cents each, which it has put 
into circulation “by attorney,” storing them and issuing silver 
certificates which are de facto legal tender. These 80-cent dollars 
are one standard of value in business. The 100-cent gold dollars 
are another standard of value in business. The two currencies 
have been forced upon the people without their knowledge, and 
justified with the plea that only an 80-cent silver dollar is an 
* honest silver dollar.” 

This is singular financial action, to say the least. What is 
more singular, every man who questions its wisdom or who asks 
for the reason why an 80-cent silver dollar is an honest one, is 
denounced without stint as a “silver-miniac,” a “soft-money 
crank,” a believer in “cheap money,” an advocate of a “ dishonest 
dollar.” There is no reply to his question and no explanation why 
a dollar’s worth of silver makes a “dishonest dollar.” It is assumed 
by “the friends of honest money,” as the advocates of 80-cent dol- 
lars call themselves, that anyone opposed to the compulsory coin- 
age of 80-cent dollars as a Treasury speculation is a demagogue, 
and that anyone who cannot understand why he should not have a 
dollar’s worth of silver in them must be an ass. As both the dema- 
gogue and the ass oppose the coinage of any silver dollars unless 
they have the same value as the gold dollars, and object only to the 
profit on the coinage—the 20 per cent of the “fiat” value in them— 
believing that no silver dollars should be coined unlesss they are 
coined under the same conditions regarding the redemption of their 
metal that now applies to the gold coins, there are very many plain 
men—farmers and mechanics chiefly—who are not satisfied with 
the invective, and who cannot see why a compulsory-coined 
80-cent silver dollar (on which the coinage profit is 20 cents) is 
“honest money,” and a free-coined 100-cent silver dollar, such as 
we had before 1875 (on which there is no coinage profit), is either 
“dishonest” or “cheap ” money. 
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The silversmiths demand that a silver dollar shall be coined from 
a dollar’s worth of silver ; that if a 412.5-grain silver coin be made 
a legal-tender dollar, then the Treasury shall redeem every 412.5 
grains of its silver-money metal offered at the mint with a 412.5-grain 
coin, exactly as it redeems its gold metal and money paper, so that 
the 412.5 grains of silver in the dollar shall have no more value 
after it receives the mint stamp than it had before ; that bar silver 
shall be redeemed in silver coin, and silver coin in bar silver, at 
the holder’s option, none to be coined except for individuals and as 
it is presented and required. If the government says that 412.5 
grains of any metal shall make a certain legal tender, then they de- 
mand that the metal shallgbe redeemable in its own 412.5-grain 
coins, weight for weight, without profit to anyone. 

In all the land there is not one advocate of free coinage who 
favors anything difterent from this. That the advocates of two 
standards of value and of two legal-tender currencies—of 80-cent 
compulsory-coined silver dollars and 100-cent free-coined gold dol- 
lars—should have succeeded in obtaining the popular sympathy, 
as the “friends of honest money,” by misrepresenting what the 
opponents of two standards want is due mainly to the general lack 
of knowledge concerning coinage, and what it means. 

Coinage is the safe storage at interest (in legal-tender money) of 
the surplus raw (or bar) metal awaiting manufacture. Gold and 
silver have been taken as legal-tender money metals, and all the 
value either has over copper or tin comes from use in coinage. If 
either gold or silver should be thrown out of coinage, the bar metal 
would not be worth 50 cents per pound. The enormous surplus 
that has been mined for storage in legal-tender coins at interest 
would be dumped on a market which would have little or. no use 
for it, for people would then prefer platinum or even aluminum or- 
naments to cheap and tawdry gold and silver. It would have to be 
sold at any price. No man could afford to hold what he had, los- 
ing interest on his investment, until it would be required in manu- 
factures. The only value of the metal in a dollar above two cents 
per ounce is the interest value that comes from its storage in coin- 
age. The 98 cents is the potential value of the legal-tender coin 
as an interest breeder ; it has no relation to the value of the metal 
in manufactures, or anywhere out of coinage. The coinable 412.5 
grains will be worth 100 cents; the uncoinable 412.5 grains cannot 
be worth more than 2 cents. 

Fortunately, coinage is safe storage at interest for all the sur- 
plus gold and silver in the world, mined and unmined. No country 
in the world has ever had enough legal-tender coin money. Every 
one is striving to get more than it has. There is not a man living 
who would not be glad to have twice what he has, and yet the 
greatest production of gold and silver ever known will not permit 
a man in his lifetime to have his share doubled. The surplus pro- 
duction of gold and silver hardly keeps pace with the increase in 
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population. There is no danger that the surplus for coinage will 
exceed the demand, or that the time will ever come when it cannot 
be stored at interest. As the amount stored at interest increases, 
the interest rate will drop as a matter of course; and every man 
who has legal-tender money to lend is vitally interested in keeping 
the stock small so that his interest shall be high. 

If we had the same amounts of surplus gold and silver for 
storage in coinage, our gold and silver coins would be of the same 
weight. But the surplus silver of the whole world available for 
coinage is a little less than sixteen times the weight of the gold. 
This is not the proportion between the gold and silver in the 
world, or between the production, but it has been for centuries the 
proportion of the surpluses left over for coinage. The Director 
of the Mint reported to Congress, in November, 1890, that the 
gold silver and coinage of the world was a little under 15 1-2 to 
1; and adding the uncoined silver available for coinage it was a 
little over 15 1-2 to 1, in weight. It has been see-sawing at 15 1-2 
to 1 for centuries. To keep within any possible danger line, the 
United States fifty years ago adopted the weight ratio of 16 to 1 
for its coins, the rest of the world coining at 15 1-2. 

There can never be any other difference in value between the 
coined legal tender and the uncoined bar metal than the cost of 
coinage. The difference in value may be caused by actual mint 
charges, by loss of interest, even by cost of transportation to and 
from a mint; but from whatever cause the difference arises it must 
always be the cost of coinage. When the English mint held bar 
gold two months before delivering the coin, there was a loss of 
interest on the investment, and bar gold was worth only 98 per 


cent of its coined value. Coinage cost 2 per cent. In the Cali- 


fornia mining camps as high as 8 per cent was paid to get the bar 
and dust to the mint, and bar metal was worth only 92 per cent in 
coin metal, because coinage cost the other 8. 

The cost of coinage is not necessarily and in all cases a mint 
charge or Treasury profit; but whenever it is not a mint charge, 
the government cannot take it into consideration in redeeming its 
money metal, unless it puts out dishonest coins. Because it costs 
a man $100 to transport 25,800 grains to the mint, and the 25,800 
grains (because of this cost of coinage) were worth only $900 
where they came from, they are worth $1,000 at the mint door, and 
the mint cannot properly refuse to coin them into 1,000 gold 
dollars. If it should keep 2,580 grains for itself, and offer the 
holder only 23,220 grains coined into 900 dollars of 25.8 grains 
each, it would become a swindler. It has no claim to the 2,580 
grains, or $100. The only “market price” that an honest govern- 
ment recognizes under honest coinage is the price of bar metal at 
the open door of a free mint, and there the value of 258 or 412.5 
grains is no more after it is stamped by the mint than before it is 
stamped. If the government in 1864 had offered to redeem its 
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The silversmiths demand that a silver dollar shall be coined from 
a dollar’s worth of silver ; that if a 412.5-grain silver coin be made 
a legal-tender dollar, then the Treasury shall redeem every 412.5 
grains of its silver-money metal offered at the mint with a 412.5-grain 
coin, exactly as it redeems its gold metal and money paper, so that 
the 412.5 grains of silver in the dollar shall have no more value 
after it receives the mint stamp than it had before ; that bar silver 
shall be redeemed in silver coin, and silver coin in bar silver, at 
the holder’s option, none to be coined except for individuals and as 
it is presented and required. Ifthe government says that 412.5 
grains of any metal shall make a certain legal tender, then they de- 
mand that the metal shallgbe redeemable in its own 412.5-grain 
coins, weight for weight, without profit to anyone. 

In all the land there is not one advocate of free coinage who 
favors anything difterent from this. That the advocates of two 
standards of value and of two legal-tender currencies—of 80-cent 
compulsory-coined silver dollars and 100-cent free-coined gold dol- 
lars—should have succeeded in obtaining the popular sympathy, 
as the “friends of honest money,” by misrepresenting what the 
opponents of two standards want is due mainly to the general lack 
of knowledge concerning coinage, and what it means. 

Coinage is the safe storage at interest (in legal-tender money) of 
the surplus raw (or bar) metal awaiting manufacture. Gold and 
silver have been taken as legal-tender money metals, and all the 
value either has over copper or tin comes from use in coinage. If 
either gold or silver should be thrown out of coinage, the bar metal 
would not be worth 50 cents per pound. The enormous surplus 
that has been mined for storage in legal-tender coins at interest 
would be dumped on a market which would have little or. no use 
for it, for people would then prefer platinum or even aluminum or- 
naments to cheap and tawdry gold and silver. It would have to be 
sold at any price. No man could afford to hold what he had, los- 
ing interest on his investment, until it would be required in manu- 
factures. The only value of the metal in a dollar above two cents 
per ounce is the interest value that comes from its storage in coin- 
age. The 98 cents is the potential value of the legal-tender coin 
as an interest breeder ; it has no relation to the value of the metal 
in manufactures, or anywhere out of coinage. The coinable 412.5 
grains will be worth 100 cents; the uncoinable 412.5 grains cannot 
be worth more than 2 cents. 

Fortunately, coinage is safe storage at interest for all the sur- 
plus gold and silver in the world, mined and unmined. No country 
in the world has ever had enough legal-tender coin money. Every 
one is striving to get more than it has. There is not a man living 
who would not be glad to have twice what he has, and yet the 
greatest production of gold and silver ever known will not permit 
a man in his lifetime to have his share doubled. The surplus pro- 
duction of gold and silver hardly keeps pace with the increase in 
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population. There is no danger that the surplus for coinage will 
exceed the demand, or that the time will ever come when it cannot 
be stored at interest. As the amount stored at interest increases, 
the interest rate will drop as a matter of course; and every man 
who has legal-tender money to lend is vitally interested in keeping 
the stock small so that his interest shall be high. 

If we had the same amounts of surplus gold and silver for 
storage in coinage, our gold and silver coins would be of the same 
weight. But the surplus silver of the whole world available for 
coinage is a little less than sixteen times the weight of the gold. 
This is not the proportion between the gold and silver in the 
world, or between the production, but it has been for centuries the 
proportion of the surpluses left over for coinage. The Director 
of the Mint reported to Congress, in November, 1890, that the 
gold silver and coinage of the world was a little under 15 1-2 to 
1; and adding the uncoined silver available for coinage it was a 
little over 15 1-2 to 1, in weight. It has been see-sawing at 15 1-2 
to 1 for centuries. To keep within any possible danger line, the 
United States fifty years ago adopted the weight ratio of 16 to 1 
for its coins, the rest of the world coining at 15 1-2. 

There can never be any other difference in value between the 
coined legal tender and the uncoined bar metal than the cost of 
coinage. The difference in value may be caused by actual mint 
charges, by loss of interest, even by cost of transportation to and 
from a mint; but from whatever cause the difference arises it must 
always be the cost of coinage. When the English mint held bar 
gold two months before delivering the coin, there was a loss of 
interest on the investment, and bar gold was worth only 98 per 
cent of its coined value. Coinage cost 2 per cent. In the Cali- 


fornia mining camps as high as 8 per cent was paid to get the bar 


and dust to the mint, and bar metal was worth only 92 per cent in 
coin metal, because coinage cost the other 8. 

The cost of coinage is not necessarily and in all cases a mint 
charge or Treasury profit; but whenever it is not a mint charge, 
the government cannot take it into consideration in redeeming its 
money metal, unless it puts out dishonest coins. Because it costs 
a man $100 to transport 25,800 grains to the mint, and the 25,800 
grains (because of this cost of coinage) were worth only $900 
where they came from, they are worth $1,000 at the mint door, and 
the mint cannot properly refuse to coin them into 1,000 gold 
dollars. If it should keep 2,580 grains for itself, and offer the 
holder only 23,220 grains coined into 900 dollars of 25.8 grains 
each, it would become a swindler. It has no claim to the 2,580 
grains, or $100. The only “market price” that an honest govern- 
ment recognizes under honest coinage is the price of bar metal at 
the open door of a free mint, and there the value of 258 or 412.5 
grains is no more after it is stamped by the mint than before it is 
stamped. If the government in 1864 had offered to redeem its 
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greenback dollars in gold at the “market price” of 45 cents, no one 
would have considered that a fair offer. That is exactly what it 
has been doing with its silver dollars since 1878, redeeming them 
at the market price of 80 cents. 

If the federal treasury makes any profit on full legal-tender 
coinage, this must necessarily reduce the market price of bar 
metal by the exact amount of the profit. If the legal-tender coin 
‘is to contain the legal number of grains, then the only way by 
which the profit can be made is to suspend free coinage and throw 
upon the market bar silver that cannot be coined, whose holders 
must lose all interest upon their investment until it can be put 
into coinage. To stop losing interest the holders of the uncoin- 
able silver will sell it under its coinage value. Then the mint can 
coin the amount offered on its own terms, demand much more bar 
silver for a coin than is used in making it, and keep the excess for 
profit. This is what our government has been doing for 
twelve years. The next step in advance is to coin all the silver 
it can at a profit; and the unlimited coinage of 80-cent silver 
dollars—all that the government can coin at a profit—is seriously 
proposed by the “friends of honest money,” asa “ compromise with 
the free-coinage advocates,” in order to save the two currencies to 
the money gamblers—the 80-cent silver dollar and the 100-cent 
gold dollar. This “compromise” assumes an untruth, that free 
coinage looks to inflation; when in truth it seeks only a dollar’s 
worth of silver in asilver dollar. The compulsory coinage of more 
silver dollars at a profit is proposed only to delude the people, for 
no advocate of free coinage can ever consent to the coinage of even 
one dollar per year unless the metal in it is worth as much with- 
out the legal-tender stamp as with it, unless there is no cost of 
coinage to deduct from the bar-metal value when it is presented at 
the mint for redemption. 

To suspend the free coinage of gold for one month is to throw 
an unusable surplus on the market, which must be held without 
interest, at the loss of interest in that amount of capital locked up 
until it can be coined. The market price of that surplus out of 
coinage will fall from $223 per pound to $220. Suspend free coin- 
age for a year, and it will fall to $210. But only the value of the 
bar gold not stored at interest will be affected. The value of the 
coined gold will remain the same as before. It is stored in legal 
tenders, bearing interest, and has no interest loss. Suspend the 
free coinage of the uncoined gold indefinitely, and the price of the 
uncoined will fall to the probable loss of interest while in the 
hands of the holders and before it gets into coinage, according to 
the estimate of the speculators. That coined will not be affected. 
Abolish all future coinage of gold, make it certain that no more 
will ever be coined, and the price of the uncoined gold will drop 
from $223 to $2.23 in ten heurs, and to $0.223 in ten days; while the 
value of that already coined will actually increase, the interest rate 
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will rise. The varying actual values in a dollar, according to time 
and place, are measured by the interest rate.* 

The value of bar silver can never ‘be measured in coined gold, 
or of bar gold in coined silver, so long as both remain money 
metals. When one or the other ceases to have coinage value, and 
drops to its common metal value of 2 cents per ounce, it can then 
be valued in the coins of the metal remaining in coinage, but not 
until then. So long as gold or silver remains a money metal, its 
bar value can be quoted only in its own coin. While any govern- 
ment on earth is using or may possibly use in coinage any 6f the 
uncoined silver for legal tender, while its value belongs to coinage 
and not to merchandise, its value must be quoted in silver coins, 
and cannot be quoted in gold coin or gold bar. When we say 
that bar silver is worth 98 cents per ounce, we mean that it is 
worth that amount in legal-tender silver coinage, or silver coins. 
At that price we can have it coined, not in gold coins, but in silver 
coins. We cannot mean anything else, for all value over 2 cents 
per ounce is coinage value, and bar silver must drop to 2 cents 
before it can be “ valued in gold;” before it ceases to be valued in 
its own coins. If the legal-tender value of coined silver is $1.29 
per ounce, and the market value of uncoined silver 98 cents, then 
the speculators assume there will be an average loss of interest or 
cost of coinage of 31 cents in silver coins on each uncoined ounce 
before it can be safely stored in silver coin at the mint. 

These childishly elemental truths concerning coinage have never 
before been stated by any financial writer, for the reason that every 
honest person discussing the subject has naturally taken it for 
granted that even the normal schoolboy did not need to be told that 
coinage is storage of a surplus metal in interest-bearing legal 
tenders; difference in value between the coin and the bar never 
anything but the cost of coinage to the holder of the bar; and the 
cost of coinage measurable only in the coins of the same metal. 
But an apology to a person of ordinary intelligence for presenting 
them here is hardly necessary if he reads either the newspapers or 
the pleas of the friends of honest money” in favor of, the com- 
pulsory coinage of 80-cent silver dollars and the free coinage of 
100-cent dollars. 

Every mint in the world is now closed temporarily to the free 


. coinage of silver, and there is a small accumulation of uncoined 


silver on the market—the highest estimate of which is 70,000,000 
ounces—not one ounce of which would probably be offered for 
coinage if every mint should open to-morrow for its redemption 


* The dollar never has the same actual value for two minutes, in two places, or 
for two persons. The science of value does not measure with actual units, but 
with specific units, like heat and gravity. The dollar is the unit for comparison 
in specific value, as the caloric is the unit for comparison in specific heat, and the 
actual value of a dollar, like the actual heat of a caloric, is as alitinde as the facts 
were to the Electoral Commission. 
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at 16 to 1, or $1.29 per ounce. When they can be converted at will 
into coin, and can be used as coin, the stamped bars are often 
more convenient than the stamped discs. This bar silver, uncoin- 
able at $1.29 per ounce, at any moment can be converted into in- 
terest-bearing legal-tender silver coins worth $1.29 per ounce if 
the holders are willing to pay 31 cents in silver coin per ounce 
for coinage. 

The total legal-tender silver coinage of the world, according to 
the director of the mint, is exactly equal to the total legal-tender 
gold coinage of the world—$3, 800,000,000 of each. These legal- 
tender silver coins are safely stored at interest, and all (except ours) 
are worth $1.33 per ounce in the country where they are legal tender, 
while the bar silver in each country is worth only 98 cents. But 
the silver coins cannot be transferred from one country to another 
without a loss of 35 cents per ounce. They cannot be transformed, 
except by recoinage, into the legal tenders of a country importing 
them; and the mints are closed. A foreign coin is merely bar sil- 
ver, not legal tender. The result is that all international ex- 
changes must be made in gold, and the limited amount raises the 
interest rate. Upon the interest rate for legal tenders all other 
interest rates for loans and discounts depend. As it rises they 
rise. Every man who has credit to lend is as much interested in 


keeping the interest on legal tenders high as if he lent them and © 


not credit. 

This financial condition was forced upon the world by the Uni- 
ted States. The action of the United States was dictated by a 
small clique of gold gamblers, and the plan was perfected and 
carried to a successful end by John Sherman. In 1871 resump- 
tion seemed nearer than it did in 1875, and the gold gamblers and 
money gamblers began to look at the future. -What could they do 
when we should no longer have two legal-tender currencies, paper 
and metal, of different values. The brilliant president of a great 
foreigh bank, which through him made more money in the gold 
room than Jay Gould, outlined one day to a few of the leaders the 
most daring financial scheme that ever entered the mind of man, 
which space forbids giving here in detail. In brief, its object was 
to force the suspension of free-silver coinage by the whole world 
to secure a double metal currency in the United States—the free 
coinage of gold and the compulsory coinage of silver at a profit. 
He had just received the German imperial coinage act, and the 
substitution of an imperial German coinage for the $320,000,000 
in state legal-tender silver coins, with their necessary recoinage, 
caused silver instead of gold to be selected for attack, and formed 
the basis of the plan. Success was certain if Bismarck would an- 
swer any attack upon his silver to be recoined by adopting a gold 
standard and closing the mint. to the free coinage of silver, demon- 
etizing the antiquated coins of local governments. 

Sherman was consulted. The audacity at first dazed him. Then 
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he entered into it with his whole mind. The first step was to do 
something that had never before been done in the history of the 
world by any government, and never will be done again. This 
was to demonetize and throw upon the bar-silver market all our 
full legal-tender silver coins; to strike the legal-tender silver dol- 
lar (then worth for export 3 cents more than a gold dollar) from 
our list of coins, and to accumulate a stock of bar silver. The 
second was to delay resumption until the price of bar silver had 
depreciated at least twenty per cent. 

Rocteity, without three other members of Congress knowing it, 
Senator Sherman had the silver dollar struck from our list of 
coins by the act of February 13, 1873, which was passed through 
each house without reading, upon the assurance that it “merely 
codified without changing the mint laws.” This was the first (and 
only) act ever passed by any government demonetizing its own 
legal-tender coinage. The same act authorized the future compul- 
sory coinage, ata profit, of a “trade dollar for export” contain- 
ing 420 grains, 8 grains more silver than the discontinued dollar, 
although the discontinued dollar of 412.5 grains was then worth 
for export 3 cents more than a gold dollar. We redeemed bar 
silver in coin at $1.29 per ounce; other countries redeemed it at 
$1.33 per ounce; and all our silver dollars coined up to the date 
of their demonetization had been exported and recoined abroad as 
bar silver at a profit of 3cents each. The trade dollar was never 
intended for export, but it was an essential part of the Vermont 
Yankee’s plan. None were coined until after the price of bar silver 
had been broken, and they could form the entering wedge for 
compulsory coinage at a profit. 

Bismarck, secretly assured that the United States proposed to 
destroy silver exchanges, struck back on July 9, enacting Germany’s 
single gold standard, and demonetizing her uncurrent silver, for 
which act he has since expressed his sorrow. The French mint, 
which for seventy years, by means of free coinage of silver and 
gold, had kept both bar metals at par with their coins, was in no 
condition under the new-born republic, soaked in the blood of the 
Commune, to engage in hostilities, and it was closed as a matter of 
precaution, as the arch plotter had predicted, never again to open. 
The little mints followed in a panic. The price of bar silver began 
to fall, and 35,959,360 trade dollars’'were coined in four years for 
the government speculation, although only 8,031,238 had been 
coined for the people between 1793 and 1873 from offered metal 
under free coinage. 

In 1878 bar silver had been knocked down low enough, and Mr. 
Sherman, who had taken the office of Secretary of the Treasury 
solely to carry out the great silver scheme, was ready for resump- 
tion as soon as he had secured by the Act of February 13 the com- 
pulsory recoinage of full legal-tender silver dollars from 80 cents’ 
worth of silver. The object had been attained. Resumption had 
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been gelded. In place of two legal-tender currencies of paper and 
metal having different values, he saddled upon us two metal legal- 
tender currencies of gold and silver, having different values, — 
because one was coined free and the other was coined at a profit; 
because one metal was redeemable in its own legal-tender coins, 
and the other was not redeemable in anything. 

The-transcendant genius for finance of the obscure and middle- 
aged Vermont school-teacher—which carried him from the posi- 
tion of bank porter to that of nominal president and actual dicta- 
tor, and lifted his bank in a few years from second rank in a second- 
rate country to a first place among the great banks of the world— 
provided even in the first rough outline of his scheme that, when 
the end had been accomplished, when two coin currencies had 
been saddled upon the United States by the suspension of the free 
coinage of silver, the combined action of all the governments 
of the world should be powerless to retrace their steps, or ever 
again to use silver as an international money metal, without the 
full and free consent of the United States, which was made impos- 
sible unless we voluntarily consented to heavy loss. His keen 
brain foresaw and described in August, 1870, our exact condition 
in 1891, if everything succeeded, to explain why the compulsory 
coinage of a “trade dollar” was from the first a sine gua non, with- 
out which the whole plan would be wrecked. 

October 1, 1891, the United States have stored in the Treas- 
ury vaults at Washington 327,000,000 ounces of coin and bar silver, 
with 188,000,000 in circulation, making a total of 515,000,000 
ounces of potential silver coin, full legal tender at 16 to 1, or 
$1.29 per ounce. Other nations combined have 2,300,000,000 
ounces stored in coinage as full legal tenders at 15 or 15 1-2 tol 
—$1.33 per ounce. The highest estimate of the. uncoined silver, 
not stored in full legal tender at interest, is 70,000,000 
ounces.. Every silver dollar coined by the United States at 
16 to 1 is a menace to every other silver or bimetallic country. . 
Our 15,000 tons of silver stored in coinage at $1.29 per ounce is a 
club over the head of every bimetallic country on earth, ready to 
fall and wreck their financial system in a night, bringing general 
bankruptcy upon all civilized countries if any one European mint 
dares open to the free coinage of silver at $1.33 per ounce. 

It is not the 2,000 tons of uncoined silver scattered through the 
world that keeps the European mints closed. That they can take 
care of, It is the 15,000 tons of silver coined at 16 to 1 by the 
United States and stored in its Treasury ready for instant ship- 
ment. The United States can swamp not only any one mint, but 
all the mints combined. It not only can, but it will. That is its 
openly avowed intention, and the object for which its silver is 
stored. Its foreign financial policy, like its foreign commercial 
policy, is that of a pirate—to do all the injury possible to foreign- 
ers;' and the combined governments of the world are powerless 
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and paralyzed for the time being. But only the simple-minded 
can expect them to long remain so. 

It was to begin this Treasury accumulation of silver that the 
“trade dollar” was invented and made a legal tender in amounts 
of $5.00. The lie that it was “for export,” and the device of 
making it 420 grains, hid from the people the fact that it was not 
free coinage for the people, but compulsory coinage for the govern- 
ment; not an honest dollar, worth the same coined as uncoined. 
When, not knowing the reason, the people discovered that it was a 
dishonest dollar, the transition from free coinage for the people 
to the compulsory coinage for the government of full legal-tender 


80-cent dollars was perfectly easy. The only object of the trade - 


dollar had been fully accomplished, and it was cheerfully rele- 
gated to limbo. . 

Many men ask, “Can the United States open their mints to the 
free coinage of silver?” What is to prevent us? The only bar 
metal in the world for the United States to redeem at 16 to 1, or 
$1.29 per ounce, is the 70,000,000 ounces now uncoined. We can 
redeem that in four hours. We now have stored in the Treasury 
(October debt statement) 348,341,193 silver dollars—enough to 
redeem four times the amount of all the uncoined silver in the 
world, and all not stored at $1.33 per ounce. We need but to 
weigh the bags and exchange coins for bar silver, replacing the 
coins at the mint’s pleasure. Once this small surplus of uncoined 
silver in the world is gotten rid of, and our mints are open for 
redemption at $1.29 per ounce, the silver question vanishes so far 
as the people of the United States are for the moment personally 
and vitally interested. Their gold and silver currencies will then 
be at parity inside their own boundaries. One of our mints can 
keep the two coinages at parity by coining the offered silver. 

N. foreign coins, now safely stored abroad at interest in full 
legal tender at 15 1-2 to 1, or $1.33 per ounce, will come to us for 
recoinage at $1.29, at a loss of four cents; and the statement by 
the “friends of honest money,” that under free coinage at $1.29 
per ounce this country would be made a dumping-ground for 
foreign silver coins—now full legal tender at parity with gold in 
the local exchange of the country coining them—can only be made 
to purposely deceive and delude ignorant and unthinking voters. 
Foreign coined silver is worth $1.33 per ounce in each country. 
In the United States coined silver is worth only $1.29. 

The people are deluded by Mr. Sherman and his partners with 
the plea that they are willing to accept free coinage when other 
nations will join us; and many honest blind men ask why we can- 
not get the French, Belgic, Dutch, and other mints of bimetallic 
coyntries to join us. They dare not, they cannot. For them to 
open with us, they must open at 15 1-2 to 1, offering $1.33 in legal- 
tenders per ounce, while we should open at 16 to 1, offering only 
$1.29. Would anyone have his silver coined here at $1.29 when 
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he could have it coined in France at $1.33 per ounce? The foreign 
mints would have dumped on them not only the 2,000 tons out of 
coinage, but our 15,000 tons in coinage, while our mints would 
close for want of metal to coin. All our silver coin must fly from 
the country the day the foreign mints open and offer to recoin it 
at 4 per cent profit. We have never been able to keep a ton of it 
while they have been open and offering safe storage at $1.33. ° 

At the very best the monetary condition of the world is one of 
the gravest peril, and every particle of the danger is due and owing 
to the financial policy of the United States, dictated by John Sher- 
man and his partners. If all the countries of the world should 

‘unite against us and declare war, if they should destroy this 
republic and partition it among the governments of Europe and 
Asia, they would not only be acting with common prudence, but 
they would be justified from every point of view except our own. 
We are a nation of pirates, so far as foreign commerce or finance 
is concerned, as every candid American must admit, however 
much he may deplore it. That such a foreign union against the 
United States will be forced upon the civilized nations within the 
next twenty years is certain. 

Suppose we do our duty at the present moment and redeem the 
70,000,000 ounces of unstored silver metal at $1.29 per ounce. That 
will bring the value of bar silver the world over to $1.29. But all 
the coined silver of other nations is now stored at $1.33 per ounce. 
Our stock will continually increase by the amount to be stored 
yearly, for no other country can offer to redeem any at $1.33, to 
recoin free the coinages of other governments in its own legal ten- 
ders for trade use, for that would dump upon any mint that should 
be opened our own immense accumulation stored at $1.29. If the 
foreign mints had time, they could accept all we have, but they 
would be temporarily swamped with the amount we have deliber- 
ately accumulated and carefully stored for the very purpose of pre- 
venting them from opening. We have done what no other govern- 
ment ever did or ever will do: coined for speculation instead of use— 
coining and storing in our Treasury 529,000,000 ounces as a declar- 
ation of financial war on the rest of mankind; and every year the 
situation grows worse as our stock of silver coined for speculation 
and war grows larger. Free coinage by the United States at $1.29 
per ounce will only postpone the day when they must fight the rest of 
the world; but it will relieve the present stringency and fool the . 
people once more. 

The time is near at hand—and free coinage at 16 to 1 merely 
delays it—when either the other nations must coin their silver at 
16 to 1 or the United States must recoin our silver at 15 1-2 to 1. 
No country can afford to recoin its legal tenders at a higher rate. 
That is to depreciate the value of every legal tender outstanding. 
It is repudiation of just and honest debts, plunging its people into 
bankruptcy, to which no government can consent. Any man who 
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imagines that the world, at our dictation, will remodel its financial 
system and paralyze business for five or ten years, will find him- 
self mistaken. But we can afford to recoin our silver at 15 1-2 to 
1, for it will stimulate our business and help our trade to do sa 
To do it now will cost our Federal treasury only $19,000,000. We 
must open our mints to free coinage at 15 1-2 to 1, or $1.33 per 
ounce, and recoin all the silver in the Treasury and in circulation. 
Every year’s delay will add $2,000,000 to that cost. But any man 
who thinks that the United States will do what is right, or will 
adopt even free coinage at 16 to 1 without compulsion, without 
the greatest war ever yet known, has no adequate idea of the grip 
which Mr. Sherman and his Wall-Street partners have upon the 
government, or their power to delude the American people with 
false representations. 

The mind that planned this, that foreknew everything that has 
happened, that provided every detail in the vast conspiracy 
against the welfare of the world to enrich a few American 
money-changers, has not lived to see the political storm he 
laughingly predicted would come “about 1892,” when the people 
awoke to a realization of their condition; but we can take his word 
for it that “they will only kick against the pricks, and there are 
fifty ways to fool them.” These fifty ways Mr. Sherman and the 
“friends of honest money” thoroughly understand. 

T. E. 


New 
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WHAT OUR FRIENDS BELIEVE. 


Tue Bangor (Me.) Commercial believes that Brtrorp’s 


“is one of the most interesting magazines which come to us. 
* * * The tone of the editorials is strong and aggressively 
Democratic.” The Commercial knows what it is talking about, and 
no doubt that accounts for its popularity and power. 

The Hartford Daily Times says: Brtrorp’s Monruty “is making 
its mark as a literary and Democratic magazine.” The Times is 
right, as usual, and as was to be expected from so truthful and ably 
edited a sheet. 

In an editorial in The Philadelphia Record we read with unfeigned 
pleasure: ‘“ Brtrorp’s gives promise of interesting possibilities. 
It is an effort to combine under one cover the excellences of 
polite literature and sound political discussion. Goldwin Smith’s 
article [September No., 1891] on the silver question is worth the 
price of a year’s subscription, and all the contents are bright, 
breezy, and entertaining. We bespeak for it a reception on the 
part of the reading public appropriate to its deserving.” Such 
words from the journal having the largest circulation of all 
newspapers in America, and probably in the world, with one 
exception, means that Brxrorp’s is meritorious and The Record 
discriminating. 

In the opinion of the Toronto Empire, one of the most respected 
organs of public opinion in the Dominion, Betrorp’s Monruty for 
October “is of a character which places it in the foremost rank of 
periodical literature.” 

The Wilkesbarre (Pa.) Evening Leader is well and wildly known, 
even beyond the borders of the Keystone State, for the cleverness 
and the honesty of its criticisms. It speaks of Betrorp’s Monraiy 
anp Democratic Review as “a wide-awake and progressive journal,’ 
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ranking “with the best of the monthlies. The editorial depart- 
mont is in able hands, and the editorials are strong and aggres- 
sively Democratic in tone.” “Of special merit.” This endorse- 
ment from so able an exponent of enlightened public opinion is 
praise indeed. 

The brilliantly edited Evening Journal of Wilmington, Del., 
remarks that Bretrorp’s Monruty” is interesting from the first 
page to the last one. “Besides being interesting to the business 
man, itis equally so to the story reader.” 

The following testimony from a journal of the high standing 
of the Denver (Col.) Daily News is especially gratifying: “Brx- 
rorp’s Montuty has literary attractions that would justify its im- 
mense circulation even apart from its character as a Democratic 
Review with a Democratic editorial department that is conducted 
with exceptionally high ability. The October number was partic- 
ularly fine.” 

The incisive and critical Jewish Messenger of New York asserts 
that the editorial department of Brtrorn’s “ is bright and varied,” 

“Betrorp’s Monraty anp Democatic Review for October,” says 
the Rockville (Ind.) Tribune, “should add thousands of friends to 
the wide circle of readers long held by this popular magazine. 


Short stories, editorials, and lyric and dramatic notes round out 


a table of contents as rich in excellence as it is in variety. It is 
safe to say that there will be a big ‘run’ on the October Bretrorp.” 
This shows that the critical faculty of the Rockville Tribune is of a 
superior and well-developed order. 


THE GENERAL RESULT OF THE NOVEMBER ELECTIONS. 


Democrats have every reason to be satisfied with the results of 
the elections held on the 3rd ult. They have registered a victory 
that is in every way commanding. They have done so, moreover, 
upon issues of importance not only to themselves and to the 
individual States concerned in the campaign, but to the whole 
country. They have done so, too, with candidates of high 
character and eminent fitness; men of experience in public 
positions, well fitted in every respect to serve not only the party, 
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but the country. These men can be relied upon to carry out the 
principles of Democracy, at every turn, with rigor and integ- 
rity. 


The victories extend from Massachusetts to the Missouri river. 
They have been won by candidates young and old, men of brief 
experience and men of much experience. William E. Russell, of 
Massachusetts, is one of the youngest men ever entrusted with an 
important office, in the Bay State or elsewhere. When Governor 
Pattison, of Pennsylvania, was first elected in 1882, he was about 
one year younger than Governor Russell was last year, when the 
latter was first elected. But even Mr. Pattison was. older than 
Mr. Russell was when he made his first canvass for election in 1888. 

Roswell P. Flower has long held a high position in Congress 
and in business circles. To some extent he represents a new 
departure, as it has been many years since any other than a lawyer 
was chosen for the office he is to fill. Frank Brown, of Maryland, 
is also a young man who has justified his promotion. He has 
filled an important executive office under the Federal Government 
with general acceptance to his party and to the public. Horace 
Boies, of Iowa, has perhaps achieved more distinction, by reason of 
his re-election, than any other man on the list. 

Not one of these candidates has made an unworthy appeal to the 
public. Not one has resorted to bad methods, either at conven- 
tions or elections; and every one of them has been chosen as the 
result of an intelligent discussion of every question of interest or 
importance pertaining not only to his State, but to the polities 
of the nation. It is much to be able to say this, because there are 
so many instances in which men push themselves forward to places 
of prominence—men who are not only without merit, but with 
serious moral and intellectual disqualifications. 

The abovenamed men andtheir methods are the antithesis of the 
men and methods employed by the Republican party in each of 
the States. In Massachusetts a weak man who had served two terms 
in Congress was nominated as fhe opponent of Governor Russell. 
He was supposed to be one of those bright, tonguey young men 
who can harangue a crowd with success, but he had not made 
more than half-a-dozen speeches before his utter unfitness, even 
for this part of the programme, was thoroughly demonstrated. In 
New York Mr. Fassett thought he would ride into power ona 
merely local issue—a false one raised by himself—and that too in 
spite of the fact that he himself represented nearly everything 
that was bad in the politics of the country at large. 

In Maryland the Republican candidate was what is known as a 
“back number” in politics. He was nominated in spite of the active 
opposition of a large element in his party, and without the slighest 
hope of being successful. ey 

In Iowa a so-called farmer, H. C. Wheeler by name, was selected 
as the opponent of Governor Boies. He neither made a speech 
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“nor wrote a letter during the entire canvass. If he had ideas, the 


people of Iowa were not favored with them; if he had anything 


’ but aspirations, nobody ever came to know it; and so Mr. Wheeler 


was left high and dry on election day, without so much as a hope 
of a future. 

In only a single State did the Republicans meet the issue 
clearly and plainly, and that was in Ohio. There, with a majority 
of from 20,000 to 30,000 behind them, they nominated the best 
representative of the protective sentiment that the country affords, 
and he has been chosen by a majority slightly under 20,000, or a 
little less than Ohio has ever given to the Republican candidate 


in a close contest. With a majority behind them which was 


ample, and with forces in their favor—including a campaign fund 
of a quarter of a million dollars, against the Democrats’ paltry 
$25,000—which gave them almost overwhelming advantages, they 
were only able to register a victory of the barest kind. 3 

All these things can but be gratifying to Democrats, though they 
do not settle anything as to Presidential candidates more than was 
known before the election. There has been no time during the last 
two and-a-half years when the candidate of the Democratic party'for 
the Presidency was not clearly in the public mind. The necessity 
for his selection is none the more clearly.emphasized by reason of 
the election. It is only made somewhat more apparent to a great, 
many people who did not keep a close watch upon the trend of 
public events. 

But the result of these elections should in no way produce in 
the party a feeling of over-confidence. It should be borne in 
mind that an election is not over until it is fought out at the 

olls. Whatever the Democratic party may have been able to do 
ast year or this, 1892 will mean another and a different thing. 
Yet it may be safely assumed that the sentiment of the American 
people is strongly inclined toward the Democratic party. It still 
needs, however, to be directed in the right way. This cannot be 
done merely by resting on honors already won; but it must be 
accomplished by steady, thorough, and perfect work and organi- 
zation in every quarter. The campaign of education which has 
been going on since the historic message of 1887 was issued must 
be continued; for, as Col. Donn Piatt saidin 1888, “Tike Hamlet’s 
father’s ghost, it will not down ”—not even for Governer-elect 
McKinley’s request of “hands off.” Many classes of people are 
yet to be reached with the arguments which have proved so strong 
in producing the results registered in 1890 and 1891. 

But as has already been said, 1892 is another thing. All the 
people heretofore influenced must be held, ard others must be 
reached and influenced in the same way. The more thoroughly 
this is recognized, and the quicker the work begins, the better it 
will be for all concerned. Every Democrat who has at heart the 
interests of his party can do something to promote the discussion 
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of the one great issue upon which the battle must be fought, and 
can at the same time do much to prevent the introduction of false 
issues into the canvass. Thus far the work has gone on with 
astonishing results. It requires nothing but energy and adher- 
ence to principle to carry it to perfect success. 


IOWA’S CHANGE OF POSITION. 


Norsine in our recent political history has been of greater 
interest than the change which has been coming over Iowa for a 
good many years, and which was emphasized at the last election 
by the success, for a second time, of Horace Boies. Few people, 
other than professional students of politics, understand how long 
this change has been coming on, or how gradual it has been. It 
began as far back as 1873, when the Republican party, having 
been nearly twenty years in power without a real contest, got a 
scare by the reduction of its majority to some 20,000, such majority 
having varied between 30,000 and 50,000 up to that time. It was 
only natural that the Republican leaders should ask if their time 
had come. But the movement which gave them this scare proved 
to be only a temporary one; so the Republican party in the State 
settled back into its condition of satisfaction. It nominated the 
most ordinary men for public offices, and did nothing to justify its 
continued existence. 

In 1877 the Prohibition issue came into prominence again. It 
had been discussed fitfully before the war, when party majorities 
were slight, and had fallen entirely into abeyance during that 
great struggle. But in the year last named the Prohibitionists, 
discouraged ‘by their failure to secure a repeal of what was 
known as the’ “wine and beer clause,” ran a third ticket, which 
received some 9,000 or 10,000 votes. Upon this the Republicans 
took alarm, and at their next State convention adopted measures 
to keep these radicals within the fold. They did this by surrender- 
ing something to their demands; and at the annual convention 
in 1879 this surrender was made complete. The Prohibitionists 
demanded, by this time, not only the repeal of the clause in 
question, but an amendment to the Constitution prohibiting for- 
ever the manufacture or sale of vinous, malt, and spirituous liquors. 
The sentiment was so strong that the necessary amendment was 
passed by two Legislatures, and in the summer of 1882 it was sub-. 
mitted to a popular vote, with the result that it carried the State 
by about 30,000 majority, only to be declared void by the Supreme 
Court. But the Republican party was fully committed to this 
agitation, and from that time forward it has been as radical in its 
Prohibition tendencies as the most rampant and violent third party 
to be found anywhere. 

During all the time that the Republicans were coquetting with 
the Prohibition question the Democrats continued to put into 
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their platforms each year, at their conventions, called for a purely 
hopeless purpose, a declaration in favor of a judicious license law. 
They were therefore ready for the conflict to which they were thus 
invited; and it was not long before large numbers of the conserva- 
tive people began to ally themselves with them. As the agitation 
continued, and the Prohibition sentiment became still more vio- 
lent, great masses of voters, especially among the Germans and 
Scandinavians in what are known as the River Counties, declared 
themselves against the Republican policy on this question. 

This brief statement of the facts of recent political history is 
necessary to an understanding of the present situation in Iowa. 
And yet a good many persons who ought to be sufficiently studi- 
ous of their country’s history to know better, have looked upon 
the Prohibition issue in Iowa as one of a purely local character. 
No conclusion could be more mistaken. The Prohibition issue has 
been a losing one for the Republicans in every Northern State, 


from Maine to Callifornia. There is scarcely a State in which 


they have not lost power, both in Executive offices and in Legisla- 
tures, upon that issue alone; and there has been no National 
Democratic Convention that has not declared, somewhere in its 
platform, against sumptuary laws. So, therefore, while the Demo- 
crats have been gaining recruits upon what was thought to be a 
local issue, they have drawn these same recruits to the Democratic 
party because of its advocacy of a great principle. 

Upon this issue, if no other had been raised, the people of Iowa 
have been gradually putting themselves into line with Democratic 
policy and ideas. But in addition to this they have had the one 
great issue of the tariff, which since 1887 has absorbed all others in 
public attention. Upon this the Republicans of Iowa were also 
weak, because never until 1881 did they declare themselves out- 
and-out protectionists. In 1877, 1878, and 1879 they practically 


declared in favor of a tariff for revenue only; and until after the: 


Garfield convention in Chicago the Senators and members of 
Congress from Iowa had never been asked to take a radical 
position on the question of protection. 

So this issue also operated to the benefit of the Democracy, and 
it would be difficult to say whether since 1881 the Prohibition 
question or the tariff question has done more to drive voters out 
of the Republican and into the Democratic party. In the last 


‘election, as the returns show, the Democrats made considerable 


gains in the country districts, which shows that the farmers have 
finally wakened up and consented to consider the tariff question 
as related to their wants and needs; while in the ¢ities, where it 
was expected that great gains would be shown, the party has 
barely held its own. This is a sign that gives promise of perman- 
ence in the political changes that have been going on in Iowa. 
When to this is added the fact that the Democracy of the State 
have put forward one of the best men in the entire West as their 
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chosen leader, it is easy to understand why they have been able to 
register two victories in succession and to reduce their enemies 
to desperation. 

- With good, prudent management, such as is assured by the 
character of the men in control, there is no reason why Iowa 
should not, next year, find a place in the Democratic column. 


REFORMED BY ITS VICTIMS, 


In their promises of tariff-reform made previous to the Presi- 
dential election of 1888, the Republican leaders were wont always 
to assert that the tariff must be reformed by its friends. In 1883 
the tariff was thus reformed,in a manner devised principally to the 
end of how not to reform it. When it became evident that the 
people would not let the question rest, the Republican leaders 
promised further tariff-reform. They admitted the necessity for a 
more radical reformation, but insisted that the Republican party 
alone could be trusted with the undertaking. The tariff, they said 
as before, must be reformed by its friends. Again by a bare majority 
the people took them at their word, with the result of the Mc. 
Kinley act. To this reformation the people replied in the elec- 
tions of 1890—the most sweeping declaration of disapproval ever 
pronounced by an American electorate. 

Nothing is heard now of the tariff being again reformed by its 
friends. The only answer made by the Republican leaders to the 
indignant electors is that the question is now settled for the next 
ten years. The question, however, refuses to be settled, like all 
questions involving a moral idea. The question of tariff-reform, 
notwithstanding all efforts to distract the public mind therefrom, 
continues to be the first issue in American politics. Since there- 
fore the tariff is to be no more reformed by its friends, who are to 
become itsreformers? Who among the people are to stand be- 
hind the Democratic House of Representatives shortly to be as- 
sembled, by whom this issue must be faced ? : 

The answer may be found in the minutes of a certain Demo- 
cratic convention held in a Western State more than a year ago, 
wherein one of the resolutions began thus: “We believe that the 
tariff should be reformed by its victims ”—a rallying cry so full of 
meaning that one wonders at it not having been immediately taken 
up and repeated from one end of the country to the other. 

Who are the tariffs victims? The manufacturers of New Eng- 
land, compelled to pay artifically made high prices for nearly all the 
great staple raw materials? Our lost carrying trade; now swelling 
the tonnage of foreign bottoms? Those living upon fixed incomes, 
who have nothing to sell and everything to buy? The army of dis- 
contented miners and operatives employed in those industries 
whose proprietors profit by the tariff most? Every one of these is 
indeed a victim; but there is another chief victim, which, strange 
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to say, has until within a few years hugged its chain so faithfully 
that it has become the main bulwark and support of the protec- 
tive system. 

This victim is the agricultural interest of the Western States. 
How far soever the tariff may at one time or another have bene- 
fited other interests, it has never benefited the tiller of the soil. 
Unless his commodities were insufficient to supply the home mar- 
ket, it could not raise the price of them even if it would. 

The agriculture of the East, under the pressure of Western 
competition, has fora quarter of a century been abandoning the 
cultivation of the staple cereals for the cultivation of special pro- 
ductions called for by the nearest home market.. The agriculture 
of the South, whilst having the price of its single staple fixed by 
the foreign market, has the advantage of small relative outlay in 
the cost of production. But the agriculture of the West has had 
the prices of its products fixed by the foreign market, whilst the 
pny for its machinery and supplies, an enormous outlay, have 

een artificially enhanced by tarifflegislation. In other words the 
Western agricultural proprietor has been buying in the highest 
market, and selling in the lowest one, more than any other indus- 
trial proprietor for the last thirty years. 

No wonder that he began at last to kick over the party traces. 
The wonder is that he did not kick before. In his blind wrath 
and extremity his first thought has been to increase the supply 
of money and to legislate some portion of such increase directly 
into his own pocket. Who can blame him? He demands only 
what the tariff beneficiaries have demanded and obtained in an 
indirect way. Turn about appears to him to be but fair play. If 
other producers are to be aided at the expense of the consumer, 
why not the Western agricultural producer also? 

Let us be charitable to the men of the Farmers’ Alliance. - They 
have been made victims of a huge confidence game, and naturally 
enough would like to get back some portion of the sum which 
during a long term of years they have paid in artificially made 
high prices to mining and manufacturing proprietors. They will 
give over their attempt before long, for the Western agricultural 
proprietor is not accustomed to live upon anybody’s bounty. They 
will perceive that the whole Union has been a sufferer with them- 
selves, and that the way to obtain justice is not to perpetrate a 
new wrong, but to stamn ~ it the old one. Unless the agricul- 
tural proprietors of the west are a different breed of men from 
their fathers, they will not long be found asking any more than all 


citizens have a right to ask—a fair fiel@ and no favor. 


Thoughtful observers of American politics long ago predicted 
that the force whereby the protectionist monopoly was to be over- 
thrown would come from the West. Such observers saw clearly 
that nothing but his superior natural advantages enabled the 
Western agricultural proprietor to continue the process of buying 
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in the highest market and selling in the lowest one. They knew 
moreover that in a representive government the righting of every 
wrong may be safely left to the victims of such wrong. The 
Democratic party of the East has never been fully united upon the 
question of tariff reform. Too many of the members have profited 
by the existing system. In the Middle States much of its support 
of reform is even now perfunctory—professed only because of 
the logic of events. The Democratic representatives of New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania will many of them oppose 
anything more than a repeal of the increase in duties imposed by 
the McKinley act. For the abolition of duties upon the materials 
of manufacture and for the proportionate reduction of duties upon 
manufactures themselves, the country must look to the South and 
West. Nay, for the repeal of the navigation laws, and even for the 
free entry of works of literature and works of art, it must look in 
the same direction. The Farmers’ Alliance is the first organized 
movement thus far made against Eastern monopoly. One more 
campaign of education will convince it wherein the real strong- 
hold of that monopoly consists. Then will the tariff be reformed 
by its victims. 


THE DEATH OF COLONEL DONN PIATT. 


CotoneL Donn Putt, one of the best known editorial writers in 
the United States, died at his home, near West Liberty, Ohio, on 
Friday the 138th ult., at the age of seventy-two. He had been in 
feeble health for several years,and during the last six months he 
had not been able to do his usual work. His mind did not, how- 
ever, sympathize with his bodily ailments, as it was never clearer 
or more vigorous than in his later days. His recollection of 
events was keen, and he was as much interested in current topics 
as ever, but he lacked the bodily strength to keep up his studies 
as in other days. It is less than a year since he completed a 
novel—not yet published—which he looked upon as his best piece 
of extended work; and even tothe last he worked away as much as 
strength would permit on his life of Thomas. No man, however, 
could more clearly see his decline than he did himself, and when 
last in New York he often said to his friends that he had only one 
complaint—old age—and that somehow he could not get the 
better of it. Death has thus, as is his wont, conquered one who 
never bowed himself to any man. 

Donn Piatt belonged to a type of newspaper writers now almost 
extinct. He was direct, personal, bitter in epigram or denuncia- 
tion, unwavering in his enmities, and exacting in his friendships. 
He had a wide knowledge of politics—closer and more exact than 
is now generally deemed necessary in these days of paragraphs 
and enforced brevity. He was merciless as an antagonist, quite 


willing to take as good as he could give. In general his judgment 
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of public men was wonderfully correct, but he was so exacting in it 
that few men could come up to his mark. For years after the war 
he was the accredited Washington correspondent of a paper of 
wide circulation and much influence. In that day, when stealing 
was hardly called by its name, no man knew so well the struc- 
ture of official and social life at the national capital as did Donn 


Piatt. 


He himself had had experience in both the military and the civil 
service, and with his keen insight he knew them as few men indeed 
could. He treated a pretender without thought of mercy. If a 
man who was nothing more than a blunderer or a butcher went 
to Washington to pose as a soldier, and once put up his head, Colo- 
nel Piatt deemed it his dnty to hit it. He knew so much about 
these men and their histories, and so many of them came to 


- the front for plunder or promotion, that he soon had on hands 


about the choicest collection of enemies that could be found any- 
where. But still he went on doing this terrible work of his; and 
as if being the correspondent of one paper was not enough, he 
became the editor of a local paper in Washington. He de- 
nounced the same men and their friends and abettors at short 
range, until the Washington Capital became the best known and 
the brightest weekly paper in the United States. In due time 
even he became tired of recording this “dull monotony of base- 
ness,” so he gave up the contest and retired to the quiet of his 
farm home in Ohio. He was still of the world, though not in it. 
Time and again he came to the front to meet and vanquish an old 
enemy or to help and defend an old friend. He kept up his 
relations with: politics not only by means of the reading of many 
newspapers, but by a wide correspondence. He maintained his 
interest in his old profession and its workers, and when he 
emerged from his retirement for vacation, still found in his old work 
and in the successors of his old co-workers, much to interest and 
instruct him. He was always a welcome visitor in newspaper 
offices, and to the last his wit was as keen and scintillating as in 
the days when he wielded his greatest power. 

Without question there was a time, up to 1874, when Colonel 
Piatt was the best known man in Washington next to President 
Grant and General Sherman. The days following the war, before 
the passions engendered by it had time to cool, were peculiarly 
favorable to the development of such a man. Everything was 
chaotic. The bottom rail was getting on top with success, in the 
carpet-bag States, and trying to do soeverywhere. There were wild 
and turbulent spirits wt ge only such a man as Piatt could 
hope to deal. And how he did revel in the task of dealing with 
them! He generally knew pretty well how to discriminate the 
men of parts and character from the adventurers and the pre- 
tenders. So that it may be said with truth that in spite of his 
love for personalities he did not make many mistakes. That such 
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@ man could not now maintain himself for a single year does not 
constitute any reflection upon the man who fitted into such a place 
then, and did his work with so much fearlessness, and in reality with 
such good results so far as common honesty and good government 
were concerned. 

It was natural that such a man should make enemies, and no 
man ever had more or appreciated them better than Piatt. He was 
not fashioned for soft, easy, piping times. He had such strong con- 
victions and so much knowledge behind them that he had little 
use for the great mass of men in public life, many of whom have 
neither convictions nor knowledge. He knew that dishonesty and 
jobbery were widely prevalent; butthis did not induce him to over- 
look them or to wink at them. He saw that hundreds and thou- : 
sands of men were trying to do things of which they knew noth- 
ing whatever, and he had the easy task of exposing their ignor- 
ance and pretensions. It was not his wayto rebuke all these things 
with finely rounded Addisonian periods. His yea was yea, and his 
nay was nay. He could write a polished sentence when the use of 
an intellectual emery stone was necessary or fitting. But in gen- 
eral he employed a style that his victims could understand; and ; 
probably no other man has done more of this kind of work, or 
with more effect. ) 

In private life Colonel Piatt was genial and kindly. He would - ) 
turn from the severest denunciation of a pretender or a man who 
had injured him to do an act of kindness for some one he liked, | 
probably some young man who needed, but did not expect it. f 

In the last years of his life he was a profound believer in a future 
life, never wavering from his devotion to the Catholic Church 
or forgetting his love for its rites and ceremonies. Released from 
the necessity of mere bread-winning, he still was never idle, but 
turned to whatever kind: of work best suited his mood or 
purpose. 

In 1887, after many years of retirement, he took part in the 
founding and establishment of Betrorn’s. In August of that year 
Mr. Robert Belford visited Colonel Piatt at his residence in Mac- 
o-Chee, and the project of starting a liberal review, something on 
the lines of what the old Westminster had been in England, was ; 
discussed. They agreed that with such a medium the tariff-reform 
idea, then in the air, would of itself afford a good basis for a maga- . 
zine. Nothing of speculation or theorizing was indulged in by either 
Colonel Piatt or Mr. Belford, but the practical conclusion . was 
reached that an independent monthly publication, advocating good 
government, and made up, in addition, of a good variety of lighter 
matter for family reading, would find a market. Soit was arranged ~ 
there and then that the magazine should be published by Belford, 
— & Co., in New York, and that Colonel Piatt should be its 
editor. 

In order to give the new venture business standing without 
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delay, it was arranged that Colonel Piatt should seek to interest 
his many friends in Washington. He urged that as it was the 
intention to make Betrorp’s the advocate of tariff reform, the 
Democrats ought, in the then approaching canvass, to circulate a 
large number each month. Neither the publisher nor the editor 
ever got~a cent of money from the then President or his friends, 
as has been stated in some of the newspapers. Don M. Dickinson, 
of Michigan, then Postmaster-General, interested himself in the 
matter, though only so far as his influence was concerned, and not 
with money. By reason of this the National Democratic Committee 
arranged to take forty thousand copies. of each of the first four 
numbers at the actual cost of paper and printing. Most of these 
were distributed, and did good work in promoting the tariff-reform 
idea. It has also been asserted that Colonel Piatt left Betrorn’s 
because the publishers were tired of tariff-reform doctrines. As 
the contents of every number of the magazine, both during 
Colonel Piatt’s editorship and after his retirerhent, show how fool- 
ish such an allegation is, it is scarcely necessary to deny it 
seriously. As the policy was agreed upon between the editor and 
the publisher, and as the latter still maintains his relations with 
the magazine and hus long been its manager, there has never been 
the slightest reason to thange in the least the ideas upon which it 
was founded. 

In August, 1889, somewhat similar charges were made, in certain 
newspapers, against BeLrorp’s, and in the number for September, 
1889 (p. 552), they were categorically denied in a “ Notice to our 
Subscribers and the Public,” of which the following is a copy: 


As many inaccurate statements regarding this magazine have been widely cir- 
culated in newspapers and elsewhere since the change in its policy made in the 
August number, it is necessary, in justice to ourselves, to correct them. 


he charge that a syndicate of wealthy Democratic gentlemen supplied the - 


capital for the magazine is untrue. No person or persons except Messrs. Belford, 
Clarke & Co., the proprietors and publishers, have ever contributed a dollar of 
capital towards its support. 

he facts are simply these: during the recent Presidential election campaign 
the company sold to the National Democratic Committee 40,000 copies of the 
magazine for four consecutive months, at the price of six cents a copy, being 
less than the actual cost of paper, printing, and binding; and at this late date 
the company have been compelled to resort to a court of law to collect from Mr. 
Calvin Brice an unpaid balance of nearly $3,000 for the magazines thus sold at 
less than cost. ? 

If this be held to mean furnishing capital to run an enterprise, then the word 
“capital” must have acquired a meaning different from that which it has 
hitherto possessed. 

The imputation that a syndicate of plutocratic Democrats controlled the policy 
of the magazine is also false. For that policy the editor and the proprietors have 
been and still are alone responsible. 


Colonel Piatt did some of his best editorial writing on Betrorp’s. 
In spite of the fact that he was then in his seventieth year, he 
entered upon the work With spirit and all his old-time intelligence. 
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His writing was as incisive as ever, and he had even chastened 
and improved his style, or rather, perhaps, he merely showed his 
adaptabilty to a publication different in every way from any that 
he had ever been connected with in an editorial capacity. He soon 
impressed his personality upon it, and found a new generation of 
readers eager for his ideas on public questions. 


PASSING NOTES. 


Here is a tender morsel for the Fagins of the Republican party 
to gloat over, to scheme about, and to legislate into the pockets of 
their plutocratic friends, their co-workers in the faith, and their 
noble selves. The A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Advertising Company 
have, at much cost and labor, calculated that the farmers of the 
United States have harvested 3,537,475,800 bushels of grain this 
year, an excess over last year’s yield of 1,036,822,800 bushels. In 
other words and figures, this year’s crop of grain is worth $1,836,- 
044,542. How to dispose of this little sum is the question, but the 
Fagins will probably be equal to the emergency. The McKinley 
bill will gobble some of it, and the Subsidy bills a trifle; yet a 
nice little surplus will be left for the important work of “Fat- 
Friers,” and for the “Soap ”-collectors’ nfduths to water over in 
their plotting to get at some of it. With the House of Representa- 
tives Democratic, and the Senate conservative, it must be a source 
of worry to the good souls to discover how the dear old farmer 
can be robbed by some indirect tax to which he has not yet caught 
on. We humbly suggest thatthe Big Father appoint a committee 
composed of Senator ‘‘ Matt” Quay, ex-Senator ‘‘Tom” Platt, 
“Friend” Dudley, John Wanamaker, and Major McKinley to concoct 
ways and means to prevent any of nature’s bounty of this year 


. (a Republican adminstration one) from remaining in the hands of 


plebeian Democrats. 


The result in Massachusetts emphasizes the importance of 
honesty and principle in politics. For some years the Democratic 
party in that State was in a condition of chronic and apparently 
hopeless minority. Its machinery had fallen into the hands of 
a set of men whose interest evidently lay in keeping the party 
small; and so successful were they in the pursuit of this end that 
for a long time it was scarcely possible for even the youngest and 
boldest men to break into it. Finally all this was changed; and 
with the.overthrow of Butler and Butlerism the young men gained 
control, and have since held it. The consequence is that to-day 
the party in Massachusetts is no longer in a minority. It is a 
fighting, aggressive organization which for two years has carried 
the State by substantial pluralities, and has gained and held power. 
It has thus succeeded because it has deserved to succeed. 
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In 1888 William E. Russell was nominated for Governor, and 
with him an excellent ticket of young and aggressive men repre- 
senting every element of the party so far as nationality or interest 
was concerned. He made an excellent canvass, discussing the 
issues of the day, both State and national, with a fullness and an 
intelligence that had rarely been equalled in the State, even in the 
old days when political giants lived there. He was defeated, but 
only by a small majority. In 1889 he was renominated, and again 
defeated, after making a canvass of the same kind. Sostrong had 
become his hold upon the party that he was again nominated in 
1890, when he was elected by a substantial majority. His adminis- 
tration was so intelligent, so devoted to the interests of the State 
placed in his charge, that his opponents were not able to allege 
against it a single thing either weak or discreditable. Thus 
appealing to the people of Massachusetts, he has changed its 
political complexion, and made it, in certain contingencies, a 
sure Democratic State. He has thus given it a new position, not 
only in the country, but in the Democratic party. Next year, 
when he walks down the aisles of the National Democratic Con- 
vention as the leading delegate from New England, no man in 
that body will exercise greater power than William Eustis 
Russell, or will better deserve it. His influence will not be 
entirely personal. It will represent the power and dignity of a 
great and sovereign State, which during most of its history has 
illustrated the best tendencies of American political thought. 


The series of sketches of prominent Democrats that have ap- 
peared from time to time in Brtrorp’s were never intended to be 
considered as ‘‘booms” for the men thus noticed. Announcement 
of this fact was made in the beginning. The intention of the edi- 
tor was merely to remind the country of the achievements of some 
of the younger men of the party; especially those from the West. 
Some attempts have been made to misinterpret this purpose by 
reprinting the articles in certain newspapers with a view of indi- 
cating a movement in favor of the men thus treated, for Presi- 
dential nomination. Any purpose of this kind was entirely foreign 
to this magazine, and wherever the sketches have been used with 
such intent the magazine has been misrepresented. 


The principal attempt has been made in the matter of the notice 
of ex-Governor Gray, of. Indiana, in the October number. It was 
recognized that Mr. Gray was an important as well as a somewhat 
new figure to the country at large. From this point of view he 


was chosen as a subject for comment, and to one of his closest’ 


friends was assigned the task of preparing the article. It was 
well done in every respect, and deserved to attract notice; but it 
was in no sense a Presidential boom so far as BeLrorp’s was con- 
cerned, and no newspaper had a right to look upon it in that 
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light. The magazine is always willing to attract as much atten- 
tian as possible, but does not wish to be considered as putting 
before the country any new candidates for the Presidential office. 
Its own choice for this great honor is well understood, and has 
been known ever since the number succeeding the election of 1888. 


Comparatively few people are aware that Chicago has a building 
almost wholly built by the students of an industrial school. The 
new building of the Institute of Technology, 147 Throop Street, 
is the first building west of New York City ever put up wholly or 
in part by students. No better evidence of the practical character 
of the instruction of a school could be desired. 

The teaching of trades is in accordance with the broad plan of 
this Institute, which proposes to teach ‘“‘any person, any study, © 
day and evening.” It announced the organization of evening- 
classes in Plumbing and Bricklaying, as well as in Architecture, 
Electricity, and Engineering, beginning November 16th last. 
Draughting of all kinds is made a specialty, three instructors 
_ being employed. 

A desirable opportunity is thus offered to young men who want 
to earn better wages. 


BOOK REVIEWS. - 


- England and the English in the Eighteenth Century: By William 
Connor Sydney. Two vols. (Macmillan and Co., London and New 
York).—We, inheritors of the greatness which our fathers earned 
for us, are half ashamed to acknowledge our debt, to such a woful 
pitch of thin-skinned vanity have our braggart self-deludings 
brought us. We vie with each other in canting about “ progress,” 
and wax delirious over our imaginary superiority to the modest 
folk who, in centuries gone, dowered our second-hand originality 
with the standards that still stand in our philosophies, social sys- 
tems, ahd literature. The silly forereaching toward the novelties 
of the morrow is one of the characteristic tendencies of our time 
which are certain to pley themselves out sooner or later, as false 
in principle and, in the long run, weakening to the individual 
and the nation. But for its glorious yesterdays where would be 
the showy achievements of our own cock-a-hoop day? What 
with the ceaseless screechings of the shallow press, the din infernal 
of the political circus, the raucous maledictions of rival factions of 
society-tinkers, the yells of the dollar-grabbers, the drone of the 
legion of croaker-cranks, the tinkling jabber of the Anglomaniac 
ape-tribe, and the jangling jargon of sanctified but unbrotherly 
pulpiteers, one’s wearied soul cries out for at least a temporary 
escape from the howling purgatory of this latter-day paradise of 
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* progress.” And one such soul we wot of finds its sweet solace 
and blissfulest repose in wafting itself back to the century in 
whose delightful shades we can commune with genius and wit, 
unspoiled by the touch of gilded snobbishness. 

The compiler of these'two goodly volumes cannot justly be 
charged with the intent to glorify the past at the expense of the 
present. On the contrary, he rather pities whoever ventures to 
sigh over “the good old times.” He suggests that here, as in 


most things, itis distance that lends enchantment to the view. 


He appeals to the go-ahead school, with certainty of their endorse- 
ment of his contention that the American of to-day would scorn to 
change places with the antediluvians whose day’s journey was no 
more than is now covered in an hour. Our college dude has no 
patience to even think of going back to candle-light instead of 
electricity, with few books, no newspapers, no telegraph and tele- 

hone, and no steamer to bring his loudest suit from London. 

he worst we wish for the young go-ahead is, that he may live— 
not long enough, so much as deeply enough—to envy those who 
lived nature’s full, rich life in its rightful leisureliness, with time 
to think thoughts that were thoughts, time to read books that 
were books, unworried by the million worse than needless “ con- 
veniences” we “enjoy,” and free from the mammoth modern 
delusions that hurry-scurry is progress, that bigness is greatness, 
or self-aggrandizement true happiness. 

Mr. Sydney has been a conscientious as well as an industrious 
gatherer of facts, and these he presents in the impartial spirit of 
an historian; or perhaps it is more accurate to describe his book 
asa panorama. The social life of the eighteenth century cannot 
fail to have a fascination for every reader, whatever his bent of 
mind. He caninterpret the picture to suit his whim, or he can 
split the difference by crowing over his great-grandmother on 
this page, and enjoying her on the next. It is only possible to 


_ give a glimpse of the contents of this work; so crammed with in- 


terest are its seven hundred and sixty pages that anything like 
a criticism in detail is out of question. It opens witha faithful 
description of old London in the Georgian era, so quaintly pictur- 
esque by contrast with even the oldest of our American towns. 
Some, notion of the social condition and habits of its people 
is conveyed by the lively chapter which follows. We are taken 
back to look at the dress and fanciful costumes of the powdered 
dames and beaux, a style dear still to our actors and actresses, and 
long likely to hold its own on the stage. The. public and private 
amusements of the people throw new light upon some of our 
present tastes, and the graphic sketches of club and coffee-tavern 
customs carry us back to the memorable gatherings where Gold- 
smith, Johnson, Garrick, and the rest enjoyed the clash of wits 
and left their echoes to be the delight of the brotherhood of let- 
ters for all time. Other pages tell of the gambling and duelling 
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vices of our forefathers, and of their superstitions and odd notions 
in doctoring each other. Every tenth person in the street was 
disfigured with smallpox, the sanitary conditions were frightful, 
and, according to Health-Department doctrine, every man-jack of 
them ought to have given up the ghost with each bolus they 
swallowed and each breath they breathed; yet they managed to 
live lives long, jolly, and fruitful of an intellectual vigor which 
Taine says transformed the thought of the century, and gavé Eng- 
land its political and moral status. The second volume exhibits 
the state of the roads and streets, and the growth of the splendid 
system of highways which makes the old country the envy of the 
world; the fashionable watering towns and health resorts are also 
well depicted, Then follow chapters on education, the literary 
world and its ways, the political world, the criminal code and its 
somewhat barbarous though wholesome punishments. The state 
of religion and the manning of pulpits is also discussed, and a 
chapter is consecrated to King Mob, who had a pretty good 
innings in those days. Speaking of the quality of the school in- 
struction given, the author reprints some of the quaint advertise- 
ments of schoolmasters. While he mentions that Samuel Johnson 
entered Pembroke College, Oxford, in 1728, in his nineteenth year, 
he appears to be unaware that the great Englishman was once 
himself a pedagogue, and advertised his school in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine of July, 1736. As the present writer has long possessed a 
copy of this rare, because sole, advertisement, cut from the orig- 
inal page, it seems fitting to give a copy of it here. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
At Epiat, near Litchfield in Stafford- 
-fhire, Young Gentlemen are Boarded, 
and Taught the Latin and Greek Languages, 
by SaMUEL JOHNSON. 


Johnson had married a widow twice his own age, and with her 
fortune of eight hundred pounds he started this country school. 
He got only three pupils, and so the school scheme failed; but 
one of these was Garrick, and each gained a lifelong friend by the 
venture. On p. 115 the author quotes Johnson’s famous line 
descriptive of the lot of the literary man of his day thus: ‘toil, 
envy, want, the garret, and the jail.” With finer sarcasm Johnson 
wrote “the patron, and the jail.” Minor defects could easily be 
indicated in these volumes, but they are so stocked with faith- 
ful facts, and convey so photographic an impression of the 
most interesting period of English life, that it would be ungra- 
ciqus to let these lessen’our cordial appreciation of this whole 
library in miniature. But the publishers have sinned grievously 
in allowing a work like this to go forth without an index. It would 
pay them to supply this and to issue an album of illustrations to 
accompany the next edition, 
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White Slaves; the Oppression of the Worthy Poor. By the Rev. 
Louis Albert Banks, D.D. (Lee & Shepard).—Prosperous as we 
are as a people the temptation to jubilate beguiles us more easily 
than the duty of self-examination. Our demagogues delight us 
with cheap sneering at the pauper labor, the foul slums, the hor- 
rible tragedies, and the widespread misery of London. Only the 
other day Mr. Chauncey Depew allowed himself to misrepresent the 
lower quarters of London as being more heathenish than any in 
New York, but when courteously challenged by the present 
writer, and, later, by a lady missioner, to compare certain districts 
in this city, well-known to them, as surpassing the worst that he . 
saw in London, the wily orator preserved his silence. His sensa- 
tional exaggerations had served the purpose of the moment. Mr. 
Depew and pseudo-optimists of his ilk are commended—and by the 
spirit of honesty are commanded—to read and inwardly digest the 
startling facts set forth in Dr. Banks’s much-needed work. As 
a clergyman laboring in Boston his duties have familiarized him 
with social conditions which it is charitable to hope have not 
hitherto thrust their ugly face between Mr. Depew and his 
absorbing occupation of popularity-hunting. Space will not per- 
mit of both comments and extracts, so we present the latter, sim- 
ply reminding the reader that the facts are open to his or her 
easy verification, in any of the largest cities, and are within our 
own knowledge as regards New York. It will properly shock the 
public to learn that the Government of this country condescends 
to make a profit—a shameful because unnecessary profit—out of 
the sweating system. Our author found that the uniforms worn 


-by the United States postmen in Boston are made by “white 


slaves” in that holy city. “Iclimbed the rickety stairs of an old 
tenement house and found the pants for these uniforms being 
made by women at nine-and-a-half cents a pair!” The women got 
them from a Jew sweater, and by working from four in the morn- 
ing until midnight they can make six pairsa day. Some cannot 
make more than four pairs, and one woman, with five children and 
an unemployed husband, pays two dollars a week rent. For 
making long, white aprons, with six seams, the pay is fifteen cents 
a dozen aprons, and the woman has to pay fifteen cents express- 
age. The material and making of these aprons cost less than ten 
cents, and the firm retails them at twenty-five cents each. The 
Boston manufacturer (a wealthy and model citizen) makes 150 per 
cent profit, while the woman toils sixteen hours a day to make 
forty-five cents. Similar facts are told in detail of New York. 
Instances are given such as this of “a man high in authority in 
one of the largest retail stores, suggesting the way to ruin to a 
young girl from the country, who said, when she learned what her 
wages were to be, that they would not be suffieient to give her a 
bare support.” The overcrowding of work-and-living-rooms by 
these “slaves” leads directly to immorality, disease, and crime, 
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The insanitary condition of city slums in another reproach to our 
boastings and a rebuke to Pharisees who do little beyond adding 
humbug to culpability. Where Whitechapel horrors are supposed 
to flourish, there stands an old Protestant Episcopal Church 
(St. Luke’s), in which the Rev. Samuel Barnett, the eminent prac- 
tical philanthropist, has wrought wonders among the poor for 
many years. Mr. Barnett visited Boston recently, and was shown 
some Boston tenements. He was accompanied by a reporter of 
the Heratd, who, in describing the filthy state of the district, con- 
cludes thus: “In driving from this section to the north end, Mr. 
Barnett made the somewhat startling remark, ‘We have nothing 
nearly so bad as this in Whitechapel.’” The Herald investigated 
into the picture drawn by Dr. Banks of the treatment of paupers, 
and its conclusion is this: “As a result of that investigation it 
may be boldly said that the criticisms which have been made 
public do not give an adequate idea of the condition in which the 
institutions are at present, nor the treatment which the paupers 
receive and under which they exist rather than live.” Much the 
same had been Pg ae of the condition of paupers in the 
rural districts of New York. Enough has been presented to con- 
vince every patriotic citizen that this country is_ very far from 
being the paradise it is sometimes misrepresented to be. With 
all its wretchedness the death-rate of London is only nineteen per 
thousand, while in New York it is twenty-six; and if tha statis- 
tics were more strictly recorded it would probably be nearer 
thirty. The first duty of a people is to ascertain their own posi- 
tion, then to reform their abuses; it will then be quite soon 
enough to bear false witness against their neighbors. 
Ourver Leia. 
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Tue New WorkxLD AND THE New Book, by T. W. Higginson. (Lee and Shepard, 
Boston, 

THE ans di GeEtrysBurG, by Samuel Adams Drake. (Lee and Shepard.) 

Asmopewvs, by Le Sage. (Worthington & Co.) 

ANNALS OF THE LyncHBURG Home Guarp. (Published by the Company, Lynch- 

burg, Va.) 

Rnacanicah, being Tales of the N. Y. Story Club.: (Romance Pub. Co.) 

THe Caprarn or Company K., by Joseph Kirkland. (Donohue, Henneberry & Co., 
Chicago.) 

Beatrice AND Benepicx, by Hawley Smart. (John A. Taylor & Co.) 

Sweet 1s REVENGE, by J. F. Molloy. 

Pretry Kirry Herrick, by Mrs. Kennard. 

at Twrxnetts, by J. Habberton. ae 

Won, by Mrs. Alexander. as 

A Harp Lxsson, by E. Lovett Cameron. 

VictorreN Sarpou anD THERMIDOR, by Blanche Roosevelt. (P. 'T. Low, N. Y.) 

THE SHopuirrer, by Georges Ohnet. (The Waverley Co.) 

Morpuing, by Dubut de Laforest, 


“ To what base uses we may return, Horatio.’’—Hamuer. 


THAT OLD PIANO! 


Do you remember how long ago it was bought? Years ago! And you have 
progressed while it has deteriorated in every one of all those years. You have 
grown so far apart you ought to separate. 

Let some one else enjoy what there is left of it. 

If you cannot afford to give it away, we will take it in exchange and sell it to 
some one who never had any piano. 

No need to part with the old till. you have seen and approved the nevw—FOR 
WE SHIP ON APPROVAL, piano to be returned, railway freights both ways at 
our expense, if it is not satisfactory. Distance makes no difference, terms: of pay- 
ment to suit reasonable convenience. 

Catalogue and letter of information free. Write us now. 


IVERS POND PIANO 


Masonic Temple, 183-186 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR LATEST STYLES CAN BE SEEN AT 
J. G. RAMSDELL’S, 1111 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. W. J. DYER & BRO.'S, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


F. H. CHANDLER'S, 300 Fulton St., Brooklyn. PHILIP WERLEIN'’S, 135 Canal St., New Orleans. 

G. W. HERBERT'S, 18 East 17th St., New York. SANDERS & STAYMAN'S, Baltimore. 

AYRES & WYGANT CO.’S, 182 Wabash Av., Chicago. THOS. GOGGAN & BROS.’, Galveston, Texas, 
KOHLER & CHASE'S, San Francisco, Cal. PHILLIPS & CREWS, Atlanta, Ga, *) 
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for our LITHOGRAPHIC ADVER- 

TISEMENT, Which, in colors, repre- 

sents the various styles of METAL 
SHINGLES and ROOFING SUN- 


DRIES we manufacture. 


Wana, S. C., April 27th, 1891. 


Gentlemen ;—I do not think that [ ever saw a hand: 
somer or better roof than the Walter’s Galvanized 
_ Shingles which I had put on in 1887, I used them in 
1886, 1€87, and 1889. Since the receipt of your letter ot 
the 23d inst., all of the roofs have been examined anu 
found in perfect order, without a single leak, any sign 
of rust, or displacement of a single shingle. I think the 
ventilation afforded by the elevations in the centre of 
the lower end makes a roof of them much cooler than 
an ordinary tin roof, and does not tend to create leaks. 

Yours truly, 
To J. J. Norton. 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 
No. 9 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Secret of Dressing Well 


At low cost. Have your clothes made to 
order where it is well and stylishly done. 


PANTS, $3 to $10, 
SUITS, $12 to $35. 
ALL WOOL, WELL TRIMMED, 


Samples sidiaiiiianiion rules, and tape measure 
sent FREE upon application. 


DELAWARE WOOLEN MILLS. 
N. W. Corner 4th & Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In less than one year thousands or 
dollars’ worth of Dr. Greg's Electric 
Appliances have been to people 
having been told of their merit by 
persons using them. 

Rheumatism, Synovitas, Nervous- 
ness, Lost Vitality, and all Exhaustive 
Chronic Diseases permanently cured. 
THE ONLY STANDARD GOODS CF THE 
KIND a the 

r rere s Electric 
Foot Warmers, $1 per pair. 
For further particulars faares.with 6 cents 
Home Treatment ELEcTRI 
191 Wabash Ave., Ohicego, tl. 


Clubman (throwing down book)—‘‘D——n 
Saltus and his book! Here I have let my 
dinner spoil over his ‘Story Without a 
Name.’” 


Grand Orchestral Music Boxes. 


Playing any number of the most popular airs by means of 
CHANCEABLE STEEL DISK. 


It is the greatest and most durable musical novelty of this 
century. Six sizes, $20 to $200.00 Catalogue FREE. 


FRED. H. SANDER, IMPORTER, 


146 FRANKLIN St., BOSTON, MASS. 


PERFECT FIT. 


Mrs. NEWED: 
in my wash water. 
Mrs. OLpuN: 
Aing’s Jester. 


BIRD 
The secret! 
Mountains. It restores the 
vents their ailments and 
It makes them sing even 
Mailed for Lic. Sold by all 
stores. Bird Book free. 

400 North Third Street, 
Send also fora free sample 
end Cattle Powder, the best in the 


‘* | always put some Pearline 
Do you ever use any?” 
“Oh, yes, Pyle’s.” — 7%e 


song of Cage Birds, pre- 
keeps them in good health. 
while shedding feathers, 
druggists, grocers & bird 
THE BIRD FOOD C®9., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
of FRONEFELD's Horse 
world, with free book. 


Odell Double Case Typewriter. 


MARRY 


We introduce marriage- 
able ple in person at 
our offices, or by letter 10 
all parts of this coun’-y. 
Terms and hundreds of 
advertisements from rich 
and poor in our matri- 
monial paper; secure! 
wrapped 10 cents. MR. 
MRS. DRAKE, 155 Wash- 
ingtor 8t., Chicago, Il 
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offered ho will equal the 
our Dou lee Gnas for clean impression, 


t alignment, and number of copies ot 

manifolds at one impression. 
Our new machine has 78 characters, and is the only 
typewriter in the world where a capital or small letter 
can be obtained without changing the position of the 
fingers, and having check perforator attachment. Send 


for catalo 
ODELL ‘TYPEWRITER CO., CHICAGO. 
10 
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all Womankind 


Are you Healthy 


Mrs. Jane Wells’ Favorite 
Pills are made ——— for 
women. They will promptl 
change those troubles whic 
are the bane of woman’s life. 
a OPEN LETTER to women, | 
ich goes with them, ex- 
plains their use fully. There 
1s not a woman in the world 
to whom those pills will not 
prove beneficial. Sent by mail 
on receipt of $1 by Mrs. Jane 
Wells, 2442 State. St., Chicago, 
Ills. Also sold in drug stores. 


THE BEST FIFLD ror 


OR ARE YOU SOMETIMES TROUBLED WITH BAD SPELLS? 


Bramp to W. PHILLIPS, Publisher, 513 A 
F Y ARE UNMAREIED—Send your glove and 
ou Monager CLIMAX. 49 ave, 


‘O of future Husband or Wife 
BEFORE YOU BUY A NEW HARNESS 


send a 2c. stamp with your 
address for 72-page Illustrated 
Cataloge of 65 different styles 
of HAND-MADE Pure Oak 
Leather Harness. Single 
sets, $7 up; Double sets, $16 
up. Every harness Warranted 
and shipped subject to aproval 
It costs only a two-cent stamp 
to know what we can do for 
i ou. Try It! 
KING & CO., Wholesale Man’f’rs, Owego, N. Y. 


OREGON 


of any city in the U. 8. in 
sale trade, 1890, $130,000 


INVESTMENT 
In the UNITED STATES, 
Present wth of 


PORTLAND Is ahead 


ital $13,500,000; 
We havea 


lan for the investment of capital in best real estate in 


gon, in la 
stalments of 


and small amounts,cash Or monthly in- 
and upwards absolutely safe and remark- 


ably kt can for full information and Bankers’ 


references. 


GENE D. WHITE & CQ.- Portland, Or 


FREE BY MAIL. 
LAZZARETTE REMEDY CO. 


Sweaty THE AND THE CURE. 


N. ¥. 


Read Edgar Saltus’ 


‘*‘A Story Without a 


Name,” just published by Belford and Co., 


834 Broadway, New York. 


THE KODAK CAMERA. 


“Vou press the button, 


we do the rest.” 


(OR YOU CAN DO IT YOURSELF,) 


"For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


ALL LOADED WITH . 


| Eight Styles and Sizes 


Transparent Films. 


Send for Catalogue. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 
11 
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DRAWING IT FINE. 


Hr—“TI hear your friend, Miss Brightideas is an artist of great originality.” 
Sue—* Original! why she can’t hardly draw. her breath without tracing 


paper,” 12 
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THE VOCALION. 


THE GREATEST MUSICAL INVENTION OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


The Vocalion is a new musical instru- 
ment constructed upon the principles of the 
human voice, and consequently the best 
accompaniment to all vocal music, sacred or 
secular. 

Catalogues free, upon application to 
JAS. W. CURRIER, N. Y. City OFFice, 
10 East 16TH Stre 


It costs one half the price of a good Pipe 
Organ of equal capacity. 

It costs comparatively nothing to keep in 
-order, seldom requiring tuning. 


Correspondence cordially solicited from all 
interested. 


MASON & RISCH, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


ORCESTER, Mass. (FACTORY). TORONTO, ONT. 
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MAKE 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE FOR CAPITAL, 
AND CERTAIN OF PROFIT. 


THE ATLANTIC-PACIFIC RAILWAY TUNNEL COMPANY, 


Incorporated in 1884 to buy land, mines, mill sites, water powers, etc., in Colorado, and to 
operate the same for mining and railway use iater on. 


700,000 SHARES. PAR VALUE, $10 EACH. 


Shares full-paid and cannot be assessed or jeopardized for any purpose. Two hundred 
thousand shares still in its Treasury for sale as offered. More than 4,500 men and women 
jointly interested as share owners, and, therefore, members of the Atlantic-Pacific Tunnel 
Company, which is steadily driving a tunnel into the = mineral belt of Colorado, end 
straight through more than 250 veins of gold, silver and lead ore. The primary object of the 
work is to reach all these veins and open them at great depths for extensive mining to great 
profit and the secondary object, to yse the tunnel, when completed, for railway purposes, thus 
shortening the distance between Denver and Salt Lake City ‘more than 200 miles. 

(ta7-The Company has more than four millions of dollars worth of property all 
fully paid for. 

[2" All its interest obligations are met promptly as they mature. 


More than 5,000 feet of tunrel already driven, including 8,700 feet into the east side of tke, 
Rocky Mountains, 60 miles due west from Denver, Colorado, and more than 1,400 feet of tun- 
nel driven into the west side of the mountains, us well as side tunnels into veins. 

Main tunnel, when completed for railway use, will be 25,200 feet long. 

Full paid, non-assessable, non-taxable guaranteed shares in the above-named Company, 
making the purchaser a MEMBER OF THE CoMPANY and a JorInT Owner in all the rights, 
properties, franchises, and profits from sale of ore, land, and mineral, and from all’ sot, as 
they accrue. These shares are of the PAR VALUE of TEN DoLLars Eacu. Present selling 
price, Stx DoLiaRs each, but no fewer than Two SHAREs will be sold at a time. 

On money thus invested, the investor will receive Firry Cents A YEAR Cas# as interest on 
each guaranteed share, making 8 1-3 per cent yearly interest on the sum actually invested, and 


as the Company earns the money to pay larger dividends or interest, it will be paid. But - 


Firry Cents A YEAR Casi INTEREST can be counted on to a certainty. It will not be long 
before a steadily increasing rate of interest or dividends will be paid. 

Every dollar promised as dividends on guaranteed shares named above, paid. Any person 
can become a joint owner in%this, the greatest mining enterprise in the world, who can pay for 
two or more shares, and have as many votes in all affairs of the Company as he or she owns 
shares. Investment safe, certain, and increasingly profitable. Each Lovmaer, man, woman or 
child, becomes one of a great co-operative association, where capital and labor are in harmony 
and each alike protected. Any one can invest. Shares issued direct to the purchaser the day 
the pay therefor is received, and at the end of each year from the date of issuing the shares, 
the interest will be promptly remitted. Shares, six dollars each. No fewer than two shares 
sold at a time. Work is carried on steadity, both ends of the tunnel day and night, advancing 
about six feet per day. This work is paid for from the proceeds arising to the Company from 
the sale of E1aut R Cent. First Morteaace Coupon Bonps, of which $700,000 of its 
first issue of $2,000,000, are now offered at par, interest accruing from date of investment. 
Bonds $250 and $1,000 each. Interest payable in cash March 1st and September ist each year 
till 1907, when the principle will be paid. Interest on bonds paid y | sale of gold, silver, and 
lead, taken from the properties of the Company. With each bond is given an option for the 
purchaser to exchange it for shares, when the Company proves it will be best for the investor 
to exchange, if he wishes to. - 

NOTE THESE FACTS.—All properties fully paid for. All interest obligations 
fully paid. Work going on in both ends of the tunnel all the time. Bringing silver and lead 
ore from both ends of the tunnel. ° 

There is no better, safer, or more permanently valuable enterprise than this in the world. In 
time it will pay 100 per cent. each year on the investment. Refer to any owner of bonds. 

A large illustrated 16-page pamphlet, describing the great work, and the many endorsements 
of leading newspapers, sent to all who apply, enc cep a two-cent stamp, an iving name 
and post-office address. Address all orders or letters of inquiry to M. M. POMEROY, 

June 15, 1891. President A.-P. R. T. Co., Pulitzer Building, New York City. 
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IMPORTANCE 
LASTING PROFIT! 


Speaking of the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel, and what the company— 
which consists of all who own shares therein—is doing to develop the deep mining 
interests of Colorado, and to bring.out wealth by the millions for the benefit of 
all who are financially interested, the following from those thoroughly conversant 
with the enterprise will be of interest : 


DEMONSTRATED ITS FEASIBILITY. 
From the Commonwealth, Denver, June, 1891. 


No one can deny the necessity of a short line between Denver and Salt Lake, The present 
lines are tortuous and unnecessarily long, but railway engineering is progressive, as everything 


‘else in this advanced age, and the impossibilities of ten years ago are to-day made feasible. 


The Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel—in its original conception but a stupendous mining en- 
terprise—promises equally great railway possibilities. The Union Pacific Railway Company 
has demonstrated by survey the feasibility of the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel for railway 
purposes, it being easy of access, and will lessen the distance between the capitals of Colorado 
and Utah some 291 miles. : 

The enterprise was inaugurated on the 25th day of October, 1880. On the east end it is 
now advanced to a depth of 3,700 feet, and about 1, feet on the west end. Chiefest among 
the advantages of the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel is its location out of the reach of the 
heavy snows, thus obviating thereto other mountain lines indispensable snow sheds, and doing 
away with one enormous expense item that railways in the mountains of Colorado have had to 
meet pee past a and will have to as long as the mountains shall be traversed over 

of through. 

The Atlantic Pacific Railway Tunnel will open a section of country which is still terra 
incognita, but which is one of the very richest portions of the State of Colorado; a country 
rich in gold, silver, iron, coal (both anthracite and bituminous), heavily timbered, and possessing 
an inexhaustible water supply. Numberless mesas and valleys shall tempt the cattle-grower 
and agriculturist when once made easier of access. 

e mineral wealth of the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel is practically beyond computa- 
tion. The present estimates to no less than five hundred veins which shall be cut during the 
| eige of the work. Mining here is made easier and less expensive, the sinking of shafts 

rom the mountain’s surface being entirely obviated. 

This stupendous, and, to the State of Colorado and thé stockholders thereof, inestimably 
valuable enterprise is intended to be finished in about four more years, as renewedly vigorous 
measures, tending toward this end, are being inaugurated. 


RICH REWARD TO THOSE INTERESTED. 


From the Galveston Journal of Commerce, June, 1891. 


The test tunnel enterprise in modern times is the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel, 
peotemed ae the indomitable and irrepressible M. M. (‘* Brick”) Pomeroy, to bore a railway 
tunnel through the Rocky Mountains, and at the same time to open up the immense mineral 
wealth of the mountains. The adventure is remarkable, but gives assurance of certain accom- 
plishment and rich reward to those interested. It is based on the co-operating plan, and shares 
and bonds placed within the reach of people of limited means, and the money thus obtained devot- 
ed entirely to the prosecution of the work, which yields in mineral amply sufficient means to meet 
the interest on the bonds it sells, and ultimately will yield extraordinary dividends and become 
the richest mining property in the world. Besides, it will shorten the distance more than 280. 
miles between Denver and Salt Lake City, and be of immense value to the railway across the 
great American continent. We rejoice heartily over the present prospect and assuring future 
outlook for this, the greatest of enterprises. ; 
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TAKE THE 


ROUTE 


(©) LOURSVILLE, NEW ALBANY & CHICARO 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 


CH I CAGO, ALSO BETWEEN 
LAFAYETTE, 
LOUISVILLE, 


And All Points South. 


PULLMAN PERFECTED SAFETY VESTIBULE COACHES 


ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS. 


PARLOR CHAIR CARS ON DAY TRAINS. 


The only line that is operating the 


PULLMAN’: DINING CAR SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO and CINCINNATI. 


For rates, schedules, etc., address any 
ticket agent of the Monon Route, or 


JAMES BARKER, Gen’l Pass, Agent, Monon Block, CHICAGO, 


est anSwering this advertisement mention BELForD’s 
16 
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AN OLD CALIFORNIA HACIENDA. 


CALIFORNIA 


1S-REACHED IN THE MOST COMFORTABLE MANNER OVER THE 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


BUN FROM CHICAGO TO SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, AND SAN DIEGO, AND MAKE THE TRIP: 


Chicago to San Francisco, 2577 miles, in 5815 minutes. 
Chicago to Los Angeles, 2265 * ** 5610 66 
Chicago to San Diego, 2392 * “ 5790 66 


NO OTHER LINE CAN OFFER SUCH TIME OR ADVANTACES, 


OFFICES: 


261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
332 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
29 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
212 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. : 
101 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Chronicle Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


G. T. NICHOLSON, W. F. WHITE, JNO. T. BYRNE, 
G.P.T. A., Passenger Traffic Manager. Asst. G. P. T. Agent, 
TOPEKA, KAN, CHICAGO. CHICAGO. 
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Mi A N « 
Made the Hadson Highlands, the Orange 
and Shawangunk Mountains, and the ro- 


‘mantic valleys of the Ramapo, Delaware, 


Wallkill, Lackawaxen and Neversink 
Rivers. If you want ideal country life 
during the summer, go to some of these 
places. If you want city architecture, 
city dinners, and city dances, go else- 
where. 


In a neat little book entitled “Summer 
Homes,” the Erie Railway endeavors to 


describe this delightful region, but the 
effort, like an attempt to paint a sunset, 


_ is necessarily a failure. The book, how- 


ever, contains a list of Hotels and Board- 
ing Houses, which is quite a success. 


Copies of “Summer Homes” may be 
obtained from the Erie Ticket Agents at 


401, 317, and 957 Broadway, Chambers 
and West 23d Street Ferries, New York; 


331 and 333 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 
107 Broadway, Williamsburg; corner of 
Newark and Hudson Streets, Hoboken: 
and the Jersey City Station. 


W. C. RINEARSON, 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 


NEW YORK. 
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NATURE! 

\N RAILWAY. 

| 

2 


COULDN'T GO IT. 
This rain is really too 
Ny disagreeable for you to venture 


: A out in Mr. Baggs. Remain and 
take tea with us quite en famille, 
wont you?” 

He—“ Thanks,.but it isn’t so 
bad as that.” 
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CARPET 


Every Style of Wood Floors. 


DURABLE, ECONOMICAL, HEALTHFUL. 


ALSO 
WAINSCOTS, CEILINGS, GRILLS, AND 
Do You Use a Dictionary? FOLDING SCREENS. 
Do You Reap Books? 
You need the HOLLOWAY READING | LARGEST MANUFACTORY IN U.S. 
STAND AND DICTIONARY HOLDER. It 
holds your book open in any position for 
sitting or lying down reading. Can refer to LL 
the Dictionary without closing your book or BOUGHTON q TERWI GER, 


leaving your chair. It avoids the health de- | 23p ST., UNDER 5TH Ave. HOTEL, 
stroying habit of bending forward when read- 


ing or studying. It is for the home or office. NEW YORK CITY. 

Send two letter stamps for a 27-page Illus- 

trated Catalogue. Brancu, 247 Fuuton STREET, BRooKLYN. 
THE HOLLOWAY CO., Send for Book of Designs. 


Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio- 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Minneapolis, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Denver 
and Portland. 


FREE RECLINING-CHAIR CARS 


Between Chicago and Council Bluffs, Omaha, Denver and Portland. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
Sioux City, Denver, Portland and San Francisco. 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 


All Agents sell tickets via the AND 


W. H. yay oes J. M. WHITMAN, W. A. THRALL, 
Vice-President Gen’l Manager. : Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
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THE: FHEATRES. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. l4thSt. & Irving Pl. 
Evenings at 8; 15. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2. 
Managers - Gilmore & Tompkins. 

Spectacular ‘Ballet and. Pantomine, “ CINDERELLA.” 


LYCEUM. 4th Av., bet. 23d and 24th Sts, 
Evening at 8:15. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2. 
ger - - Daniel Frohman. 
‘LADY BOUNTIFUL. 


Boxes - - $8 and $12| Balcony - $1, 75c, and 50c Boxes - - - - $10, $12] Dress Circle and Balcony 

Orchestra - $1 and 75c Gallery - = = 256 Orchestra - - - $1.50 (upstairs) $1.50, 
General Admission = - - General Admission 

BIjJOU. Broadway, bet. 30th and 31st Sts. NEW PARK. Broadway cat an St. 


Evening 8:15, Mat. Wed. -— Sat. at 2. 
Lessee and Managers . W. Rosenqnest 


THE HU USTLER.” 
Boxes - $5, $6, $10, oe Orchestra Circle - - $1 
Orchestra - - - + $1.50 Balcony - - $1.50, $1, 75c 
General Admission 50¢ 


Evening at 8:15. Mat. Thurs. and Sat. at 2. 


Proprietor and W. M. Dnnlevy 
HOSS AND HOSS. 

Boxes - - - - $10, $22| Balcony - - $1, 75c, 50c 

Orchestra - $1.50. $1, 75c | Gallery - - - - - 25¢ 


BROADWAY. 4ist St., sg & 7th Ay. 
— Evenings at 8. Sat. Mat. at 2. 
Props. - B’way Theatre Co | Manager - F. W. Saenger 
Until further notice, MERRY MONARCH. 

Boxes - - $10, $12, $15| Balcony - $1.50, $1,.75¢ 
Orchestra - - $1.50, $1 Gallery - '50c, 35¢ 
Gen Admission - $1.00. 
CASIN Broadway, Corner 39th St. 
“Bvehings at 8:00. Satarday Mat. at 2. 

- Rudolph Aronson 
Until further notice, 
THE TYROLEAN 
$8, $10, $12| Balcony - - - - - $1 
$1.50 Admission - - - - 50¢ 
COLUMBUS. 125th St. near Lexington Av. 
venings at 8:15. Wed. and Sat. Mat, at 2, 
Oscar Hammerstein 


Owner and - 
THE FIRE PATROL. 


Popular Prices. 
FOURTEENTH ST. 14th St. = 6th Av, 
Evenings | at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 
Sole Mana; J. W, a 
WW. J. Scanian in MAVOURNEEX. 

Prices 25¢, 50c, 75c, $1, $1,50. 

GARDEN. Madison Square Garden 
™ Madison Av. and 27th St, 

— at 8:00. Saturday Matinee at 2. 
Samuel French & Son 


Boxes 
Orchestra - 


LA. CIGALE, 
Boxes - - $12and $15] Balcony - - $1,50and $1 
Orchestra Stalls $2| Gallery - - - $l and 50c 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 
8th Avenue, corner 23d St 
Evenings at 8. Mat. Wea. and Sat, at 2. 
Lessee and Manager H. French 
Acting Manager -  W.H. Matthews 
JACK ROYAL OF THE 92D. 
Boxes - - - $5, $8, $10| Balcony - - $1, 75c, ro 
Orchestra - - - bn Orchestra Circle - - 
General Admission - Gallery . - -- 
GETTYSBURG PANORAMA. 
4th Av. and 19th St. 
HAMMERSTEIN’S OPERA HOUSE. 
125th St, and 7th Av. 
Evenings : at 8:15. Saturday Matinee at 2, 


Manager - Oscar Hammerstein. 
Rosenfeld’s Liliputians in ‘the “DWARFS’ WEDDING.”? 


Orchestra - - - $9, $10| Family Circle - - - 50¢ 
Balcony - - - $1,50, $1 | General Admission - 50c¢ 
HARRIGAN’S. 35th St, near 6th Av. 


ete at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat, at 2. 


Mart \ W. 
ntil further notice, REILLY AND TH 


Boxes - - - $8 $10| Balcony - - - cer 

Orchestra - $1|Gallery - - + - - 25¢ 
General Admission - - - .- 

HERRMANN’S. Broadway and 29th St. 


Evenings 8; Matinee Saturday at 2. 
Manager - H. Morton 

THE MAN WITH A "HUNDRED HEADS! 

Dec. 7.—A new JUNIOR PARTNER.” 
Boxes - - -$8, age Balcony - $1.50, $1, 75c, 50c 
Orchestra - - General Admission . - $1 


HOYT’S MADISON SQUARE. 
24th St., bet. ras ay and 6th Av, 
oe Evenings at 8 :30, Sat. Mat. 
le & Thom 
5|Gallery - - - - 50¢, 75c 
Orch. and Bal. - $1.50, $2 | General Admission - - $1 


,Orchestra - - - - 


NIBLO’S GARDEN. 

Broadway, bet. Houston & Prince sts. 

Evening at 8. Mat. Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
Proprietor and Manager - - E.G. Gilmore 
FORGIVEN. 

Boxes - - $20, $15, $10| Balcony - - - T5c, 50c 
Orch. Chairs - - -75¢| Family Circle - - - 25¢ 
Orch. Circle - 75c, 50c | General Admission - .50c 


PALMER'S. Broadway, corner 30th St. 
Evening at 8:15. Raturday Matinee at 2. 
Proprietor and Manager — - - A.M. Palmer 

ALABAMA, 
$15 | Balcony - - - $1.50 
$1.50 Circle - - - 50¢ 
General Admission - - 
PEOPLE’S. 199 to 203 Bowery 
Evening at 8. Matinee Wed. and Sat. at 2. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager - H. C. Miner 
Acting } - - A. H. Sheldon 
JACK ROY AL OF THE 92D. 

Boxes - - - - $6, $8] Orch. Cir. & 50c 
Orch. & Dress Circle - 75c | Bal. & Fam. Cir. - 35c, 25¢ 


PROCTOR’S TWENTY-THIRD ST. 
23d St., near 6th Av. 
Evening at 8:15. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2. 
Proprietors and Managers - Proctor & Turner 
THE LOST PARADISE. 
$1.50, $1.75 
50¢ 


Boxes - - - - - = 


Boxes - - - - $8, $10, $12| Balcony - 
Orchestra - - - - - $1.50 Family Circle - - 


STANDARD. Broadway, bet. 32d & 33d Sts. 


nager 

Until further notice, SARAH BERNHARDT. 
Boxes - - - $10, $15, $20 | Balcony - - $3, $2, 
Orchestra - - - - - - $3] Family Circle - "$1.50, $1 


STAR, Broadway, corner 13th St. 
Evening at 8:15 Saturday Matinee at 2. 
Acting Manager - Burnham 
MISS" HELYETT. 
Boxes - - - - - - $15| Balcony - - $1.50, $1 
Orchestra - - - - $1.50 Ctrele 
General Admission - 


DALY’S. Broadway and St. 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. Miss Rehan, Mrs. Gil- 
bert, Mr. Drew, Mr. Lewis, etc. 

Matinees of Taming the ‘Shrew on rane and 
Saturday Nov. 28, and Wednesday, Dec. 

Wednesday evening, Dec. 2, SCHOOL} FOR SCANDAL, 
for 6 evenings and 2 matinees. 

Wednesday evening, Dec.9, THE LAST WORD. Later 
—AS YOU LIKE IT. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 

Broadway and 39th St. 

Managers, - Henry E. Abbey and Maurice Grau. 
Grand Opera in Italian and French. 

Season of 13 weeks from 14 Dee. $5.00 to $1.00. 


UNION SQUARE, 14thSt., bet. B’way & 4th Av. 
Evening - 8:15. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2:15. 


Manager - J. M. Hill 
Until further notice, 1st roduction, THE avi, 
Boxes - = - Balcony 50, $1 

Orchestra - - - - - Fam. Clreie - 50c, 25¢ 
$1.00 
TONY PASTOR'S. 14th Street. 
Tues., Fri., & Sat. at 2. Evenin 
Proprie y Pastor 
TONY PASTOR AND MAGGIE CLINE HOME. AGAIN. 
Boxes - - - - - + $10| Dress Circle - - - 5c 
Orchestra - - - - - $1 50c 


Balcony 
General Admission - - 
EDEN MUSEE. 23d Street, near 6th Av. 
The Whole World in Wax. Every Eve. ’ & Sat Mat. 
Mme. Valti & Chiarini Pantomime Co. Hungarian Band. 
Prices, 50c, 25c, Sunday, 25¢, 


When an article has been sold for 23 
years, and its sales have increased each 
year in spite of competition and cheap im- 
itations, it must have superior quality and 
absolute uniformity and purity. Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap has been constantly made 
and sold since 1869, more each year. Can 
the sale of an inferior article constantly 
increase for 23 years? This soap is to-day, 
as ever, the best, the purest family soap 
made. It contains no adulteration of any 
kind, and is intrinsically the cheapest seap 
made, because it will go so far, and do such 


perfect work, Ask yoursgrocer for it. 


DON?T read carefully the directions 


around each bar, also what is 
FAIL on the wrapper. 
Be sure that our name appears 
on each, @ there are many inferior imitations 
palmed off as the genuine Dobbins’ Electric. 
None genuine without the name on the wrap- 
per of 
I. L. & Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘PILES! PILES!!! 


DR. WILLIAMS’ INDIAN PILE OINT- 
MENT isthe only sure cure for Blind, Bleed- 
ing, or Itching Piles ever discovered. It never 
fails to cure old chronic cases of long standing. 
JupGE Coons, Maysville, Ky., Williams 
— Pile Ointment cured me after years of suffer 


Jupce Corrinsury, Cleveland, O., says: have 
found by experience that Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile 
Ointment gives immediate and permanent relief,” 


We have hundreds of such testimonials. Do not 
suffer an instant longer, Sold by druggists at 50c. 
and $1 per box, or sent by mail on rec ipt of price. 


WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Cleveland, 0. 


QTORM KING RYE WHISKEY 


is the bestin the world. Price per case, 12 large 
bottles, $10.00; half case, $5.00; per keg, 41-2 gal- 
lons, $15.00. Shipped to any part of the United 


States. Full line of Wines and Liquors. Price- 
List free. 


J. C. CHILD'S & CO., 346 8th Ave., New York. 


HEADQUARTERS IN AMERICA FOR Music Boxes. 


10302 
No Music Boxes can beGuaranteed withoutGautschi’s 


Patent Safety Tune change. Patent, Nov. 12, 1889. 
Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired and Improved, 


ADVERTISING. 


you wish to advertise anything anywhere at any 
time write to GEO. P. ROWELL CO., No. 10 
Spruce St., New York. 


a oe one in need of information on the subject ot 

advertising will do well to obtain a copy of ‘*Book 
for Advertisers,’’ 368 pages, price one dollar. Mailed, 
postage paid, on receipt of price. Contains a careful 
com flation from the American, Newspaper Directory 
of all the best papers and class journals; gives the cir- 
culation rating of every one, and a good deal of informa- 
tion about rates and other matters pertaining to the 
business of advertising Address ROWELL’S ADVER- 
TISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


Grade Review, 


FOUNDED JULY, 


Edward Cyman Bill - - 


Editor and Proprietor. 


THIS JOURNAL is admitted to be the highest authority on 
matters pertaining to musical inventions. 


All trade subjects, both in America and Europe, carefully 


reviewed. 


SUBSCRIPTION $3 PER YEAR. 
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Published at No. 8 East Fourteenth Street, 


New York. 
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FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE, OR CON- 
VENIENCE, RIDE A 


Warwick Perfection Cycle 


The Most Perfect Road Machine for Ladies’ or Gentlemen's 


Use Made. 
LIGHT. ELEGANT. STRONG, 


Cushion Tires, Hollow Rims, Dust Proof, Ball Bearings, 
All Weights. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., 


(Makers of Elegant Cycles), : 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Warwick Perfection Cycles are Adopted by the U. S. 
Government. 


DO YOU WANT 
TO BUY A LAMP? 


And the best lamp ever made, like Aladdin’s 
of old, a ‘‘ wonderful lamp!” A lamp abso- 
lutely non-explosive and unbreakable, which 
gives a clear, soft, brilliant white light of 85 
candle power! Purer and brighter than gas 
light, softer than electric light, more cheerful 
than either! That lamp is . 


“Tue RocueEstTer.” 


Only five years old, and over two millions in 
use, It must be a good lamp to make such a 
telling success. Indeed it is, for lamps may 
come and lamps may go, but the ‘‘ Rochester” 
shines on forever! Over 2,000 artistic varie- 
ties—Hanging and Table Lamps, Banquet and 
Study, Vase and Piano Lamps—ever kind, in 
Bronze, Porcelain, Brass, Nickel and Black 
Wrought Iron. 

Ask the lamp dealer for it. Look for the 
trade-mark stamp: ‘‘THe Rocuester.” If he 
hasn’t the gennine Rochester and the style you 
want, or if there is no lamp-store near, send to 
us direct, mentioning Belford’s Monthly, and 
we will send you, free, illustrated catalogue 
(and reduced price-list) and will box and send 
you any lamp safely by express, right to your 
door. 

ROCHESTER LAMP Co., 
42 Park Place, New York. 


The Largest Lamp Store in theWorld. 


the least money.” 


Th minently the case with BICYCLES. We build the highest 


THE PARAGON, 
THE LADIES’ PARAGON. 


is is @ 
possible grade machines. 


STOVER BICYCLE MFG. CO., 


THE IROQUOIS. 


And we guarantee every one. 


Jib 


FREEPORT, ILL. 


“SWIFT” CYCLES. 


100,000 in Use. 


ALL HIGH GRADE. 


Correct Proportions, not Weight, give Strength. 


FORGED ROLLER CHAIN. 


l YN “SWIFT” BY NAME, AND SWIFT BY NATURE. 
COVENTRY MACHINISTS’ CO., Ltd. 


| 139 Columbus Ave., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


11 & 13 Madison St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. , 
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BUILT ON HONOR. 
=>. 
KD, 


THE HOLLOWAY READING STAND AND DICTIONARY HOLDER. 


A Sensible and Useful Gift. 


Combines a Dictionary Holder, Book-rest, Lamp-stand and 
Table-board. 

Holds books open in any position for Sitting or Lying- 
down Reading. 

It is not necessary to leave your 
chair to consult the Dictionary or 
Reference Book; the slightest push 
of a finger will turn it before you. 

Strongly made and artistically 
obdmesmaaiil A beautiful present for children, 
parent, pastor or friend, for the home or office. 

We sell direct to individual purchasers. 


THE HOLLOWAY Co., Cuyahoga Falls Ohio. Mention BELFORD'S. 


REVOLUTION IN HAIR PINS 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THE 


fered for sale oh fe om will not slip or fall out, 


and that is in all other respects entirely satisfactory. 
Last Novel, Will not pull, break, or in any way injace the mares 


delicate hair. 


(= Remember we guarantee them; if not as repre- 
(0) © © —— you can return them and have your money re- 
unded. 
For sale everywhere, or mailed for 6 cents a package, 


| TRE BEST 
Paper Covers, 50c.; Cloth, $1.00 | M@ENTRAL DRAFT BURNER, 
BELFORD AND CO., PUBLISHERS LEAR AND INTENSE LIGHT, 


834 Broadway, New York. 


AN BE USED ON ANY LAMP, 


HAVING A “B” or “D” COLLAR. 


NOS 185). ANDLE POWER EQUAL TO 
28.000 SOLD AND IN USE. ENTRAL DRAFT LAMP, 


CELEBRATED FOR THEIR If your dealer does not keep it, we will 
PURE TONE, send prepaid, to any address, on receipt 
ELEGANT DESICNS, of $1.00. 
SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 


AND 


ON EASY TERMS: WALLACE & SON, 


Old instruments taken in exchange, Write 


for catalogue and full information. ANSONIA, CONN., 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., AND 
170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. | 29 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
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Hre—‘‘ But why do you say I don’t care 
for you any more?” 

Sae—‘‘ Oh, I know I’m nothing more to 
you. Only the other day that puppy died 
and you had it stuffed. Would you do so 
much for me. 


New England 


4 


Conservatory. 


Next School Year begins September 10, 1891. 
MUSIC. Systematic instruction in Pianoforte, Voice, Organ, Violin, Flute, and all other wind 
and string instruments, Hand Culture, Solfeggio, Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint, etc. 
ELOCUTION. Systematiccourses in Oratory,and Dramatic and Lyric Action. 
TUNING. Thorough instruction in Practical Piano and Organ Tuning in all its branches, 
FINE ARTS AND LITERATURE. Thorough courses. Normal coursesin Physical Oulturee 
FREE. Many excellent concerts and lectures, also Orchestral Practice, to all pupils. 
HOME. A comfortable Home for lady pupils in the Conservatory Building. 
COST. Approximate cost for tuition: Beginners, $10 to $35; Advanced Students, $25 to $60 per term of ten 
weeks. Board and room, $5 to $7.50 per week. Gentlemen students accommodated near the Conservatory. 
CALENDAR giving full information, also special calendar, College of Oratory, sent free on application to 
CARL FAELTEN, Director. L. S. ANDERSON, Business Managefte 
New England Conservatory, Franklin Square, Boston, Mass, 


<Gow 
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NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENT WANTED 


¥ special lineof workathome. Good pay. Full 
ticulars, sample co: the finest calendar blish 
for ten cents (silver? MIXED PICKLES. 


I WRITE AND ILLUSTRATE the best paying 
Advertisement; 
serve the best for all purposes. 


J. R. LUCKEY, Elgin, Illinois, 


| FAT FOLKS REDUCED. 


Mrs. Alice Ma 
wi 


'8°217, a reduction of 1 
pounds. My health is better than for years and m 
complexion greatly improved. Will continue until 
reduced to 150 pounds. I recommend your treatment 
to all sufferers from obesity. Will answer all inquir- 
ies when stamp is enclosed for reply.” 


Strictly cont Idential For circulars and testimonials address 


"Dr. 0. W. Fe'SNYDER, McVicker’s Theatre, Chicago, 


LADY’S MONEY! 


to manage congenial homework. obtain nam 


DOUBLE 


‘Send stamp Great Western 
for Price List, @amWorks,Pittsbar, 


send circulars. Terms and brochure teaching our New 


OLD BELLE 


OF NELSON 


RYE BOURBON 
DISTILLED FOR THE FINEST TRADE; 
GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE 


And to be a Hand-Made Sour Mash of the Finest Quality. For sale in , 
cases, containing 12 bottles, 15 years old, price $15 per case; or by the 
barrel from 1 to 15 years old. Samples sent on application. No family 


can be without this whiskey in case 


of sickness. References—Any bank 


in Louisville. Address BELLE OF NELSON DISTILLERY CO., 123 
and 125 East Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 


Reclining Chairs, Carrying Chairs, Back Rests, Bed 
Trays, Closets, and for 


the Comfort of the Sick. Illustrated Catalogue 
SARGENT MFG, 
AT LAST 


satisfactory ARY BOOKCASE has been pro- 
pa suitable form demands of Home, Library, or 
Office. Our new patent, ball bearing, rotary °° 
ment overcomes all objections. sticking. 
squeaking. No leaning. 10 styles from $10 up. Mlus- 
trated catalogue free. Add 


ECK’S SCHOOL 245 Throop Ave., Brooklyn, N, Y. 


At Macy’s (Chorus of women voices)— 
Please let me have a copy of Saltus’ ‘A 


Story Without a Name.” 


IN THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIFT 


or of an addition to one’s library, elegance 
and usefulness will be found comb 


ined in 


SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. 
Ten years revising. 100 editors employed. 
Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


First Citizen—‘‘Edgar Saltus has done it 
again.” 

Second Citizen—‘‘ Done what?’ 

First Citizen—‘'Set the novel readers 
buzzing over his new one: ‘A Story With- 
out a Name.’ It’s acorker!” 


SARGENT MFG. CO, 
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MAN LIVING 


Has done enough to qualify him for admission to the pages of the EN- 

CYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. Grant and Gladstone, Bismarck and Beaconsfield 
have ruled men and made empires, but as they were alive when the Britannica 
was issued the “plan of the work” recognized them not. In the 


AMERICAN 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


All this is altered. Four thousand biographies of the eminent men and 
women of all countries have been specially prepared for this great work. 

The statistical department of the AMERICANIZED work is complete, and the 
figures are those of 1890. One hundred pages are devoted to the history of the 
United States, which is brought up to this day. 

Superfluous dissertations on abstruse and uninteresting subjects have been 
omitted in the American work. Every feature in the original is preserved and 
hundreds of new articles on topics of live and current interest have been added. 

In the ten volumes of more than 7,000 pages will be found the story of the 
most recent discoveries inAfrica and elsewhere; the latest inventions of science 
and mechanics; the picture of the world to-day in which we live and of which 
we need to know. 

There is no book so valuable to the student and the scholar, the man of busi- 
ness and the rising generation. 

THE NEW YORK RECORDER offers a year’s subscription of the dail 
pepe. delivered at your address, and a complete set of the AMERICANIZE 

CYCLOP XDIA BRITANNICA for 50 cents a week. The complete set delivered 
on payment of $2.00, the balance payable $2.00 each month thereafter for 12 
months. 

All our presetit subscribers are entitled to participate in above proposition. 

Call at our Encyclopedia Office, No. 243 Broadway, where books are on ex- 
hibition and full information can be obtained, or if this is not convenient write 
for descriptive circulars which will be mailed free on application. 


THE NEW YORK RECORDER, 


(ENCYCLOPEDIA DEPARTMENT) 


No. 243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Full Dress Suits } 
TO ORDER 
From $25 to $40 


ualin fabric, style, workmanship, fit and 
to $75 $100 suits of leading 
uses. 


Why this is possible: . 
We are the only Tailoring house in the U. 
S. making a specialty of Full Dress Gar- ¢ 
ments cat haveevery facility for producing 
at lowest possible cost. Itis well known ¢ 
that Tailors regard the Dress Suita mere 


charge em greatly out of proportion to 
competition for f 


The Dress Suit is to-day an! 
Absolute Necessity ? 
to gentlemen attending Weddings, Recep- 
tions, Parties etc. Ins not only the Cor- ¢ 
rect Dresson such occasions but often other 
forms are absolutely prohibited. Every 
gentleman should own a Dress Suit. 
Comparatively few cloths are suitable for 4 
Dress Garments. Samples of these we 
mail free on application with samples of f 
trimmings and a instructions for 
self measurement. o one need be dis- f 
at the self-measurement requiye- 
‘ment for our system is very simple, , 


Our Customers Risk Nothing. 4 
Garments may be returned to us for any 
cause and when so returned, we obligate { 
ourselves to pay all Express charges. We are general tailors and 
can furnish mail samples of any style of goods desired. For 4 

particulars ond samples address (enclosing 6 cts. for postage) 


KAHN TAILORING CO., 14 E. Washington St, 
BOX INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 9 


ART PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Copies of all the famous 
art works in the world. Cab- 
inet size reproductions of 
the leading paintings of old 
and modern masters. Views 
for tourists and students 
from all parts of the globe. 

Send address on postal 
for our circular, 


**How to Make an Art Album,”’’ 


or send 15 cents for complete catalogues of 
12,000 subjects, always mentioning BELFoRD's. 
Address, 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
338 Washington St., Boston, 


Mass. 


incident in their business and accordingly ¢° 


232 & 234 WATER STREET, 
YORK. 


84 LAKE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


| HOT WATER 


STEAM 
WARM AIR 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
THOUSANDS IN USE. 
Richardson & Boynton Co., Mfrs., 
Nos. 282 & 284 WATER STREET, NEW YORK, 
No, 64 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


LESSONS BY MAIL a specialty, 
All systems. Situations when 


SHORTHAND 


wanted. C. W. LOOMIS, Waterbury, Conn, 


10,000 copies of ‘* A Story Without a 
Name,” by Edgar Saltus, was sold in 
advance of publication. 


to $15 at 
LIGHTNING PLATER 


and plating jewelry, watches 
Wi] tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest. of jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
ii No experience. No capital. 
i) Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 
agents $5. Write for circu- 


GERMAN, SPANIS 
FRENCH, GUSSONS 


CUACES—AT 
THE GA 


STINEAU 


OME. 


LLY SPOKEN IN TWENTY 
ING by 


EAV 
METHOD. 


Pupils taught as if actually in the presence of teacher, All exercises corrected and questions 


answered by the author. Membership (includin 


Complete Method, with “ THz InstTrucTOR,”), $5. Send 


for “H to Speak a La’ .” Mention lan desired. Also BELFoRD’s WONTHLY, 
2-cont stamp f0F "THE GASTINEAU SELF-STUDY ©0., 297 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK, 


* 
A 
D 
. 
AN 
= 
| 
Pupils 
WOU SSA. 
$ 
aly BER 
H. E. DELNO & 
Co., Columbus, 0. 
4 
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ing monthly remittances to 


NSTALMENT Subscribers to BreLForps MoNnTHLY AND 


Democratic Review can detach this slip for use in mak- 


BELFORD AND COMPANY, 


834 Broadway, New York. 


which 


Enclosed find 
please place to mv credit: . 


Remarks 


(amounrt.) 


We pay the postage. De- 

duct two (2) cents for postage 

each time you remit. 


County... 


State 


Only Skin Deep. By Stanley McKenna. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Illuminated paper 
cover, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

In ‘‘ Only Skin Deep” the seamy side of 

New York city life is laid bare by the pen 

of Mr. McKenna with the skill of Zola. 


Scenes from the Life of Bohemia. By 
Henry Murger. 36 full-page illustrations. 
Paper covers, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

Like ‘‘ Manon Lescaut” and ‘‘ Faublas,” 
Murger’s book has become one of the great 
French classics. It never had an equal. 
Every page contains wit, fun, drollery and 


pathos. 


Manon Lescaut (The Story of). From the 
French of l’Abbe Prevost, with over 200 
full-page and other illustrations by the 
great French artist, Maurice Leloir, and 
others. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents, 


Rousseau’s Confessions. Illustrated. Large 
12mo. Cloth, gilt top. $1.50. 


Rousseau’s Confessions. Illustrated. Large 
12mo. Paper, 75 cents. 


The Decameron of Boccaccio. Illustrated. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.50; paper 50 cents. 

Belles Amies. From the French. Paper, 
60 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


Very few translations from the French 
have sold like this one. 


THE GOULD PUBLISHING HOUSE 


26, 28, 30 Frankfort Street, New York. 


To be cut out for use in subscribing. ‘ 


BELFORD AND COMPANY, 834 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GENTLEMEN:—Please find enclosed Three Dollars ($3.00), in payment for one year’s subscrip- 


tion to BELFORDS MONTHLY AND DEMOCRATIC REVIEW, to be sent to 


Lo commence WIN HIS number. 


GYRUNGTON Systém 


DON’T GET LEFT AGAIN! 


THE ONE CREAT OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFE TIME 


israpidly passing at FAIRHAVEN, WASHINGTON, the Pacific Coast terminus of the Great Northern 
Railway. Wecan all leok back and see where we missed it at Duluth, St. Paul, Denver, Seattle, Tacoma 
and other western cities. We have often resolved that if another such chance was presented we would 
es ina few dollars and repeat the gratifying experience of thousands now rich who got their 
ig start in life from the investment of a few hundreds at the right time in some such place. Now 
is the time and Fairhaven is that place. It is the sensation of the hour in western real 
estate circles. It promises quicker and better results from real estate investments than any place 
in America. Its wonderfal growth from nothing to 10,000 in the past twenty months 
is being maintained. Values are still low and afford a grand — for profit. Our First addition lots 
at $100 and $150 are precisely the same in quality and location as those at Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 
selling at $1,000 to 3: 500 ur magnificent South Fairhaven water front property close to the business 
center at $250 to $400 r lot is the same as that selling at $4,000 to $7,000 in the other cities named. 
FAIRH AVEN WILL OUTEROW THEM AL because it is better located, has a better harbor, 
greater resources, and superior railway and shipping 
facilities are being rapidly established. Our terms one-third cash and balance in one and two years 
enables any one to geta meg | in this solid seaport city. Those who prefer smaller installments can 
remit one-fifth cash and ten dollars monthly. e reserve the very best lots in either addition remaining 
unsold on receipt of mail orders, and have a stated price on every lot from which we do not vary. There 
isasteady upwardtendency. Buy now and secure the benefit ofan early rise. We aiso have 
the very best acreage and inside property and some choice 1o°/, first mortgage loans. Highest references 
both east and west on application. For maps, pamphlets or other information, address 


WASHINGTON IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, - - FAIRHAVEN, WASHINGTON. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IN PRESS: 


ANCIENT SYMBOLISM 


AND 


SERPENT WORSHIP. 


A Treatise on The Ancient Faiths of Mankind and the 
Emblems Employed in Religious Worship. 


BY 


ALEXANDER WILDER, M.D. 


Dr. WILDER has. given twenty years to the preparation of 
this work, which is now complete and will be published at an 
early day. 

It is the most accurate and complete epitome of THE 
ANCIENT FaiTHs OF MANKIND that has ever been offered to the 
public, and, unlike works of a similar kind, it holds-the interest 
of the reader as a first-class novel does. 

The emblems employed in religious worship are all ex- 
plained, and the universality of serpent worship and its influence 
on the ancient religions are told in a fascinating way. 

The work will be published in a large octavo volume of 
about 800 pages, and will be profusely illustrated. 


Price, $3.50 per Copy. 


As the EDITION WILL BE LIMITED, those desiring a copy 
should send in their orders at once. 
Address 


MEDICAL TRIBUNE CO., 


124 West 47th Street, New York City, 
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STRONG MEN! 


THE PRIDE AND POWER OF NATIONS! 
->)| BE A MAN! 


HOPE for those who suffer from Nervous and Physical Debility, Premature Decline, Ex- 
hausted Vitality. The despairing miseries arising from Inherited Weakness, Folly, 
Overwork, Overtaxation, Vice, Ignorance, Temperament, Strains, etc., causing the unhappy 
victim to be unfit for business, work, pleasure, or social or public duties and relations, yield to 
our HoME TREATMENT. The majority of cases readily cured. Cases considered helpless, 
almost invariably, permanently cured by persistent treatment for a few months. 
N ATURE Nature is always trying to restore, but requires skillful aid for real improve- 
« ment. Our methods, which we alone own and control, work in harmony 
with nature. The result of our treatment, even in those much broken down, is the noble vitality 
of —. men, the pride and power of nations. Compare strong, noble manhood 
with the feeble, weak, emaciated, pallid, stooping, timid, nervous creature. How great the 
gulf that separates them. But nature is kind and forgiving, and when assisted by our home 
treatment, by the methods which we alone own and control, RESTORATION results, if there is 
anything left to build upon. 
YE ARS of successful experience in assisting the restorative and recuperative powers of 
nature, have taught us that no one should despair, and that few there are who 
cannot be cured if taken in time. Unless you have reached the point from which there is no 


return —where human aid can be of no avail, OUR OWN EXCLUSIVE TREAT- | 


MENT WILL CURE YOU. 
OUR NEW BOOK containing testimonials from 2000 of those we have cured, 
¢ whose cases were critical, also giving full explanation for 
HOME TREATMENT, will for a limited time, be sent FREE, by mail, securely 
packed, in plain wrapper, to those who write for it. 
NO EXPERIMENTS Immediate influence for good and speedy cure if your 
« case has not gone too far. We are constantly restoring 
those of all ages who have been GIVEN UP. We bave a right to solicit confidence, because 
of our uniform monopoly of success. Many of those whom we have treated think the 
cures effected in their cases miraculous ; but it is not so, but it is simply because we have 
learned nature’s secrets, nature’s remedies, and work in full harmony and accord with nature. 
No detention from business or work. 
OUR TRE ATMEN reaches the very fountain head of the difficulty ; soon re- 
storing the vital force and manly vigor of strong men. 
No matter how long standing the trouble, or how great the weakness, if there is anything left to 
build upon, we can effect a cure. The weakened nerves, the strength, the health, the vitality, 
can and will be restored. Power takes the place of miserable feebleness, and discouraged 
despondency gives way before the vigor of new strength and life. 
MEN OTHERWISE WELL or fairly well, who find their vital force de- 
9 clining, or whose case is in any way touched 
upon above, should write at once for our NEW BOOK. Doctors, Bankers, Merch- 
ants, Clergymen, Lawyers, Congressmen, Judges, and Professors, are 
constantly among our patients and patrons. 
HOPE You need not suffer, you need not despair, you need not suffer a lingering death. 
¢ Stop brooding, take heartand BE A MAN. We say this in earnestness to all, even 
to those who have passed middle life, but more especially to the young and middle aged. If you are 
at all amenable to treatment, OUR EXCLUSIVE METHODS WILL CURE YOU. 
x § YOU WILL FULLY UNDERSTAND YOUR CASE BY READING 


NEHW BOOK, 


which will be sent FREE, securely packed in plain wrapper, for a limited 
time. Address all communications to 


ERIE MEDICAL CO., 64 Niagara Street, Buffalo, New York. 


In answering this advertisement mention BELFoRD’s 
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The tone is singularly pure and sympathetic. The 
**touch ” is especially noteworthy for elasticity, and 
- the promptness of speech throughout the entire com- 
pass of the key-board is all that the most exacting 
critic can desire. FREDERIC ARCHER. 


I was particularly struck with the expressive 
power of the instrument. The action is thoroughly 
made, and the touch very satisfactory. 

CLARENCE EDDY. 


PELOUBET 
Church Organs 


AND 


ORGAN STUDENTS. 


READ WHAT THE MOST EMINENT ORGANISTS SAY: 


For use in medium-sized churches, institutions of 
various kinds, spacious private residences, and for 


- practice purpose of students it is more perfectly ad- 


apted than any other instrument known to me. 
LOUIS FALK. 


So fully does it respond to all demands made upon 
it that I can most highly recommend the ‘‘ Reed- 
Pipe” as a substitute for the Pipe Organ. 

XAVIER SCHARWENKA. 


A beautifully illustrated catalogue giving full particulars will be mailed free 
upon application. Send for one and become posted. If you are hampered by an 
ineffective reed organ, or a troublesome pipe organ, you need be so no longer. 
The PELouset Reep-Pree CuurcH ORGAN solves the difficulty. Every instru- 


ment sold under the fullest guarantee. 


WAREROOMS, 


State and Monroe Streets, 
: ORGAN FACTORY, 
Randolph Street and Ogden Avenue, 


CHICAGO. 
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All the desirable qualities of 
Pipe Organ at a fraction of 
price 
| | BOON FOR CHURCHES, INSTI- 
— -TUTIONS, HALLS, LODGES 
| 
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AN EFFICIENT SYSTEM 
Memory Development 


IN SIX MANUALS: 


I. The Mastery of Memorizing. 

IT. Quickness of Perception, 

Til. Ear Memory and Eye Memery. 
IV. The Study of Languages. 

Vv. Memory and Thought, 

VI. Memory Training of the Young. 


Price of the Series, $5.00. Sold onlyin sets. Nos, 
I, II, and IfI now ready for delivery. Particulars on 
application. Specimen pages and address on receipt 
of ten cents. Send orders to 


BELFORD AND COMPANY, 


834 Broadway, New York. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED |-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 


Edgar Saltus’ ‘‘A Story Without a Name” 
has captured New York readers. 


YOU MAR RI ED?2 If not, send your 
dress to RESPON G CL 
urg, W.Va 


. Skin 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth- 
Patches, Rash and 
Skin diseases, and 
blemish on 
beauty, and defies 

detection. On its 
virtues it has stood 
the test of 40 years ; 
no other has, and is 
so Narmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. Ac- 


AS WELL AS 
Beattifies the Skin. 
will do it. 


No other cosmetic 


of similar name. 
The distinguished 
Dr. Sayer, 
; said to a lady of 
the haut-ton (a 
eatieniht “As you ladies will use them, I recommend 
‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the leat harmful of all the 
preparations.” One bottie will last six months, 
using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile removes super 
duous hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones St., N.Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas, and Europe. 
Mention BeLForp’s MONTHLY. 


@ FOLKS®O 


alls” lose lolbs.a 
fil. ists everywhere or sent by ma! ‘artic- 
Urs WILCOK SFRCIFIO Phila, Pas 


using **Anmti-Corpulene 


TRADE 


Ayoieric 
Underwear: 


VENTED INTER-AIR-SPACE CLOTHING. 


Adapted to all climates and a)l variations of tem 
— ‘Bold by leading merchants in all principalcit tos, 
Illustrated catalogue mailed free on application to 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC N.Y. 


Mention this Paper. 


The Meeker Med.Co 
260 S.CLARK 5: 


without H ABIT 


_ Pain or Inconven- 
ience. Book Free. 


OPIUM 
At Home 


STUDY LAW 


at home. Take a course in 
the Sprague OCorrespon: 
dence School of Law. 
Address for particulars 


William C. Sprague, LL.B., 
206 Whitney Opera House Bleck, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


OF Cts 


Including Sample Books, how 
elties, Pictures, Magazines. Lete 
ters, Papers,etc.,each withYOUR. 
address boldly rinted onwrap- 
pers, you'll receive more of 


that goes whirling daityto Mice 

and Pub’s the werd? 

Iso 500 mim Is in 2 col- 

ong with your address bold 

rinted on each. The ventire lot postpaid to YOU for only 
ets., ifvousend YOUR PERMANENT 

GUMMED ADDRESS CO., No Phila., 


cept no counterfeit 


| 

| 

| 
4 

| Chicago, | 
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ter Mabel?”’ 

MaBELt—‘“I have heard to-day, 
mamma, that a great many more 
brunettes are married than blondes 
and there’s six of us!” 


<= 


SOW FIRST, THEN 


You take no risk in buying real property in and near a young and growing 


city. 

TACOMA, Washington, is such a city. Population in 1880, 720. In 1891, 
40,165. With every 5 per cent increase of population there has hitherto been a 
10 per cent increase of real estate valuations. 

Upon receipt of any sum of money I will buy real estate in the name of 
any person named by the investor, and will guarantee the principal and 10 per 
cent interest, payable semi-annually, sell the property within three to five years 
as we may agree, and then divide equally the profit that may accrue from the 
transaction, after deducting 5 per cent as my commission on the sale. 


10 PER CENT AND HALF THE PROFITS. . 


First Mortgage Loans on Tacoma Realty, to net 8 per cent per annum, in 
sums of $500,00 and upwards, not to exceed 40 per cent of the value of the 


security—semi-annual interest. 


E. N. OUIMETTE, 


Corner Pacific Ave. and uth St., Tacoma, Wash. 
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Fonp MorHER—‘“ What's the mat- | A — 


REAL ESTATE IS THE BASIS OF ALL WEALTH. 


20% 


CAN BE MADE ON MONEY INVESTED IN 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY TERMINUS ! 
THE GREAT PACIFIC SEAPORT CITY! 


A COMMERCI AL CENTE is the safest place to invest in real estate, especially when such place isa 
great railway center; has good river transportation and large foreign and 

domestic shipping. Portland is that place. “‘A LAND FLOWING WITH MILK AND HONEY!” 
PQ RTLAND OREGO is now the recognized commercial center of the Pacific Northwest. In natural re- 
5 y sources, in location, and in rapid growth, this city leads. Asa port of entry anda 
railroad center it excels every other city west of the Mississippi’River. Portland has never been boomed. The 
growth is legitimate as it is rapid. In 1870 Portland had 16,000 population, to-day it has at least 80,000. In five years 


she will have 200,000 to 300,000 people within her limits. Portland is now or soon will be the terminus of more trans- 
continental railroads than any city in the United States. This may seem extravagant, but it is a fact. 


HER GREATNESS FORE-ORDAINED. vy hernaccrat 

» Magnet, that draws all men by her natural resources ; match- 
less climate; commercial supremacy ; productive soil; never-failing crops; limitless mines and minerals; vast 
forests; great fisheries; prize fruits; raflroads; ships and shipping; grand scenery, and other attractions too 
numerous to mention.. While it has taken three hundred years to make New York what she is, Portland will bea 
greater city in less than fifty years. Nothing can prevent this. It is the best place in the United States for a home, 
and the best place in the world to invest money, as real estate will rapidly increase in value, now that the tide of 
immigration is headed for Portland, Oregon, as nowhere else. 


THE TAWOODB REAL ESTATE GO. 


Has a plan by which non-resident investors can make money. It is one that will commend itseif to the good judg- 
ment of any man or woman who will take the pains to read the prospectus. The plan is endorsed by the best men 
in Oregon ; in fact, it is one of the enterprises whose merits are self-evident. 


CAPITAL, $300,000. 6,000 SHARES AT $50 EACH. 


Shares For Sale at Par Value, $50 per Share (Full-Paid, Non-Assessable), 


HE TAWOOD REAL ESTATE COMPANY’S plan makes the smallest owner of stock in this Company 

a co-partner in the purchase of property by the acre to be sold in lots at the most advantageous prices. The 

stockholders of this Company in Portland are safe, well-known and reliable men. The managers of this enterprise 

are thoroughly responsible, and in this special field have invariably had excellent success. This Company will 

furnish you certified statements of companies organized by the same management as this Company, giving their 

history and profits realized. The success of these companies is a sufficient guarantee to justify you in making an 
investment in the stock of this new enterprise. 


stock at $1.40 on the dollar and pay you in Real Estate at th i i 
Company is selling lots to other parties. 


TRUE STORY FULLY VERIFIED.—WHAT HAS BEEN PONE AND WHAT MAY BE DONE HERE. 


To whom it may concern: F. O. McCowkn, Attorney at Law, Oregon City, Ore. 
v 1, n b 

and so far as I am informed all who have purchased of him or through him have done well. F. O. McCOWEN 

The following well-known citizens of Portland will testify to the truth of the above statement, also to the 
success of other real estate enterprises conducted by the same management as The Tawood Real Estate Company: 
Wm. McFall, Sec. Sellwood Real Estate Co.; Joseph L. Melrath, Sec. Portland City Real Estate Association: E. T. 
Hows, Capitalist; H. W. Scott, Editor “Oregonian”; H. L. Pittock, Manager and Treasurer “Oregonian ” ;8. J. 
Barber, President West Portland Park Association. 

4 M Send draft on New York, or for smaller sums Post-office Orders are better. Make 

How 0 Remit oney. all remittances payable to THE TAwooD REAL ESTATE CoMPANY oF PORTLAND, 
OREGON. 


The plan by which this Company propose to operate is fully and plainly set forth 
sent free: upon application. Correspondence solicited. Address, ly in cireulars which are 


THE TAWOOD REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. | 
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THE MODERN FRIEND. 


Let ancient scrolls and poets tell He is no Summer friend alone; 
How friend was knit to friend Grim Winter sees him stand 

In days when Damon bade his life - Brimful of kindly offices 
With faith of Pythias blend. Ready to meet my hand. 

I hold no envy in my heart | My inmost thoughts I give to him; 
Against the noble pair, | - His strong face bids me feel 

And water only wets the pen | That I could trust my dying will 
That mocks the sweet affair. | To his true breast of steel. 

Let mediaeval minstrels sing And yet I know that tho’ he meets 
How maidens brave their fate My neighbor This or That, 

In Dungeon cells when pressed to show No gossip tongue will patter out 
Their lovers’ tricks of state. | My foolish, outre chat. 

But modern justice bids me claim Should wicked Nero come the rounds 


(I'll know your vote you'll send) 
An overwhelming popular choice 
For a true steel modern friend. 


And bind him to the stake 
The fire would ne’er unseal his lips, 
He’d melt for my dear sake. 
Who is he? Why you know him well— 
The people’s busiest ‘‘ vox :” 
Just drop this note into my friend— 
The green-faced letter-box. ; 
JOHN JEROME Rooney. ° 


BETTER RECORD YOU CAN. 


There were only 15 mortgage foreclosures and sales out of the 10,104 Real 
Estate Mortgages recorded in the Auditor’s Office, for Pierce County, at Tacoma, 
Wash., during the five years ending December, 1890. Loss to Mortgagees as 
result of such Foreclosures and Sales NOTHING. 

What better evidence can you ask of the safety of Tacoma and vicinity as a 
field for safe investments ? 


In this field the 


TACOMA LOAN and TRUST COMPANY 


(Ineérporated, Capital $300,000, 5 per cent and 6 per cent semi-annual divi- 
dends) does its work. 


Gilt Edge Mortgages 


always on hand, at 7 per cent to 10 per cent interest, payable semi-annually. 
incipal and Interest guaranteed by the Company. 


Loans Money at 7 per Gent to 8 per Cent Interest on 


CHOICEST REAL ESTATE IN TACOMA. 


ADDRESS 


TACOMA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY. 
Cc. S. BRIDGES, Secretary, 


Corner Pacific Ave, and 11th Street, 
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Tacoma, Wash, 


BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER. 
ALL THE NEWEST STYLES. 


A choice and extensive assortment in style, quality and prices, that cannot 
be beaten by any. 


Muffs, Boas, Capes, Stoles, Scarfs, Caps, Gloves, 
Gauntlets, Rugs, Robes and Fur Frimmings. 


HENRY SIEDE. FURRIER, 


14 West 14th St, New York, 
FULL LINE OF GENTS’ FURS AND COATS. 
Established 42 Years. Send for Catalogue. 
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TRAINS IN AMERICA, 


RUN WIA 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD “QR 


— BETWEEN — 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON. 


ALL TRAINS VESTIBULED FROM END TO END, 
And protected by Pullman’s Anti-Telescoping Appliance, including Baggage Cars, Day Coaches, 
Parlor Cars, and Sleepers. 


ALL CARS HEATED BY STEAM, AND LIGHTED Bi PINTSCH GAS. 


THE aoe AND OHIO RAILROAD 


a Complete Service of Vestibuled 
Express Trains between 


York, 
BL Louis & Chicago, 


EQUIPPED WITH 


PULLMAN 


Sleeping (ars 


Running Through Without Change, . 


ALL B. & O. TRAINS 


BETWEEN THE 


EAST & WEST 
Ts RUN VIA WASHINCTON. 


PRINCIPAL OF FICHS: 


211 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Corner Wood 8t. and Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


415 Broadway, New York. Cor. 4th and Viuie Streets, Cincinnati, O. 
N. E. Cor. 9th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 198 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
105 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


1851 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D.C. 
J. T. ODELL, CHAS. O. SCULL, 


General Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


»a@ answering this advertisement mention BeLFrorp's 
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QUINA | AROCHE 


Is not, like many mixtures, an ordinary compound of 
drugs but is the result of laborious research, and has 
for its basis a combination of all the principals of the ~ 
best Cinchonas (Peruvian Bark), with a rich wine, that 
is specially prepared for M. Laroche; a grand National 
prize of 16,600 francs has been awarded him, together — 
with gold medals at the expositions of Paris, Vienna, 
Sidney, ete. | 


QUINA-LAROCHE is par-excellence the tonic to combat 
STOMACH AFFECTIONS, LOSS OF APPETITE, 
MENTAL DEPRESSION, ANAEMIA, ete. 


QUINA-LAROCHE is a powerful preservative against 
intermittent and continued fevers, rebellious to sulphate 
of quinine, and is also of exceptional value in cases of 
tardy convalescence, ete. 


QUINA-LAROCHE in combination with Iron is especial- 
ly recommended in cases cf impoverishment. of the 


blood, chlorosis, debility, difficulty of: assimilation, &e. 


‘ 


Paris, 22 rué Drouot. 


E. FOUGERA & CO, 
Agents for the United States, : 


30 North William Street, New York 
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